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Coal on Verge of Upturn in Country’s Business Cycle 


Industry Hits Bottom-——Recovery Will Be Gradual but Unhampered 
—Railroads Getting on Their Feet, Public Utilities Continue Strong, 
and Iron and Steel on Mend—Coal Output Will Improve This Year 


man must attempt it. The beginning of a new 

year is by custom a time of retrospect and pros- 
pect. Industry is now adding up inventories, offsetting 
assets against liabilities, and taking a fresh grasp of 
the helm for 1922. 

The coal industry, having suffered the travail of 
1921, faces the new year with hope and expectancy, 
fully aware of the hazards that lie ahead. Real pros- 
perity for it always is a consequence of general pros- 
perity. Since 30 to 40 per cent of anthracite and 80 
per cent of bituminous coal are used by industry and 
transportation, it is obvious that the coal trade will 
flourish only as its customers are busy and in need of 
fuel. Essential then as a first step in our contemplation 
of 1922 is a survey of the present condition and the 


Pins mst is hazardous, yet today every business 


future expectations of the business of our customers. 

First, a word about our position in the business 
“cycle.” Progress on the upturn and at the top of a 
cycle connotes prosperity. We had that prosperity in 
1919 and in the first part of 1920. The breaking point, 
which always marks a crisis, was reached in the last 
half of 1920. The downgrade which followed—falling 
prices, business failures, deflation, unemployment— 
marks a period of depression. Admittedly we are in 
that period now. -But production in many lines is im- 
proving, markets are stabilizing, and conditions, es- 
pecially among raw and basic materials, are growing 
steadily healthier. We are moving warily forward, 
peering hopefully ahead for, and almost discerning, the 
business revival that is sure to appear. We will not bé 
fooled by any false prosperity, however. Indications 
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Miners’ Union: “Don’t be afraid of Puss. 


Operators: 


She never hurt anyone.” 


“You'll have to throw that animal out before we will talk business.” 
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must be absolute before we will believe that good times. 


have returned. In other words, while the country re- 
mains psychologically in depression, physically it is 
already on the upturn. The year 1922 will be marked 
by a gradual recovery unattended by relapse or boom, 
either of which would be damaging. We are on our 
way, though no one can say how long it will take to 
reach the point where industry may again be reported 
busy and buying coal. 

The literature of the new year bears abundant testi- 
mony to the truth of the old adage that “hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” At the beginning of 
1922 there seems to be a conspiracy against pessimism 
in the writings of the perennial reviewers. Many 
signs of recovery lead financiers, business men and 
economists to predict improvement and to assert that 
business is making progress in the “positive phase of 
the. cycle.” 

Herbert Hoover summarizes the situation by saying 
-that “Our year of liquidation is over and: we can look 
forward to a year of recuperation, Except for the sea- 
sonal dip of the winter we should have a continuous 
lessening of unemployment and an increasing better- 
ment in the agricultural situation. We have passed 
through the most precipitous price drop in our his- 
tory—a drop averaging nearly 50 per cent and necessi- 
tating the writing of something over $20,000,000,000 
off our books as a nation during 1921. We have gotten 
through the credit strain that has been-involved in this 
violent writing down of national inventories; we have 
absorbed the enormous surplus of goods carried over 
from the post-war boom; we are on much sounder foun- 
dations.” 

‘Railroads, the largest coal consumers, are in the 
throes of readjustment. Wages of railroad labor and 
freight rates must be reduced yet farther and traffic 
‘must increase before the companies come into the mar- 
ket for the vast quantities of supplies and equipment 
they so urgently need. Engine-fuel consumption, the 
backbone of the steam coal trade, was below par in 
1921; it will be better in 1922 as the year progresses. 
Public utilities and central power stations have been 
_the most consistent consumers of coal of any large 
users. The anticipated growth of the power business 
insures a continuance of this market for steam coal. 

The iron and steel industry is on the mend. The low 
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point in pig-iron output was reached in midsummer, 
since which time the swing has been consistently up- 
ward. The most optimistic, however, do not expect a 
rapid rise in the demand for iron and steel products or 
a return to anything like capacity output until large 
construction again begins, which may not be in 1922. 
As this industry consumes about 20 per cent of the coal 
produced, either as coal or as coke, this forecast is of 
deep import to the coal producers. Until the iron and 
steel industry is again operating somewhere near the 
1916-1920 rate, the figure of 500,000,000 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal in a year will not easily be attained. 

Foreign business off shore in coal practically van- 
ished in 1921. The winning back of a normal fair 
share of the world’s export coal trade will be slowly 
accomplished, but there will be no such increments to 
production in 1922 as in 1920 on this account, 

Production of bituminous coal and anthracite in 1921 
was nearly 499,000,000 tons, a decrease of 146,400,000 
net tons, or 22.6 per cent, from 1920. This was the 
lowest record in nine years, or since 1911. We are con- 
fident that it represents a low mark and that both 1922 
and 1923 will exceed 1921 in tonnage. 

In point of quality output the coal industry fared 
better than the average of all business in the country. 
Prices and profits, however, were depressed below ton- 
nage and the year was a trying one for the union 
fields, for owners, operators and mine labor alike. The 
shaking down from the opulent times which began in 
the autumn of 1916 and ended four years later is hav- 
ing a wholesome effect on the industry. It induced 
better methods of mining, greater use of marketing, 
more consistent and intelligent marketing, and forced a 
fuller realization of responsibility toward the public. 
Also it promoted better co-operation within the indus- 
try and tended to weed out the weaker, superfluous 
element from the trade. 

The brighter prospect of 1922 does not shine uni- 
formly on the coal industry, for the dark cloud of labor 
trouble hangs over more than two-thirds of the fields. 
Looking in one direction a better, more prosperous year 
is plainly discernible for the non-union operators. 
Looking in the other direction, at those under the 
shadow, the best that can be said is that only when the 
issue of union labor dominance is settled can unionized 
territory feel the stimulus of the better times. 





Production of Bituminous Coal by Months, 1921* 
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Coal Produtticn Equalled by Few Other Industries 


Basic Character of This Fuel Proved When Anthracite Grazes 1920 Out- 


put and Bituminous Falls Only 27 Per Cent Short, Despite Depression— 


Some Union Mines Prostrate While Non-Union Set High-Water Marks 


equalled by few industries except the railroads 

in the ton mileage they handled. Pennsylvania 
anthracite fields come within a million and a half 
tons of that substantial mining year 1920, while the 
country’s soft-coal output fell but 27 per cent short— 
an estimated 407,000,000 tons as compared with 
556,000,000 tons. Even the record-breaking 1918 ex- 
ceeded 1921 by only 30 per cent. Although 1911, with 
405,907,000 tons, was the worst recent year surpassed by 
1921, yet the 1921 performance is so satisfactory in 
the face of the general and extreme business depression 
that it clearly demonstrates the basic character of coal. 
Considered in broad geographic subdivisions we find 
some variations from the general production average 
for bituminous coal. The largest producing area, 
commonly described as the middle and northern Ap- 
palachian region and comprising the fields in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania extending south to West Virginia and 


Te 1921 production record of American coal is 


eastern Kentucky, produced 73 per cent of the 1920 


output. The highest ratio was recorded in Illinois, 
Indiana and western Kentucky, where 1921 was 75.5 
per cent of 1920. The Rocky Mountain region recorded 
73 per cent, and Washington 72.3. The Missouri Valley 
region, made up of the coal fields from North Dakota 
to Texas, showed in 1921 an output 65 per cent of 1920. 

In finer detail, however, there is a wide and dis- 
couraging disparity between the degrees of activity of 
individual districts, and as between single operating 
units there is the full range from no production in 1921 
to full-time operation. These differences in nearly all 
instances are directly attributable to competition for 
business, lower prices and inability of operators em- 


ploying union labor under contracts for higher wages 
to meet the selling prices of those employing non- 
union labor, whose wages were reduced during the year. 
The important exception, of course, was the anthracite 
region, where, although wages and prices were the 
highest on record, practically full-time operation was 
enjoyed. Until there shall be a substitute for anthra- 
cite for household use, demand for this fuel will not be 
seriously affected by price. 

Union soft-coal districts in the northern and Pee oe 
Appalachian region—namely, central Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, all of Ohio, Fairmont, Maryland, Kanawha 
and New River—suffered severe reductions in output 
as a result of the competition of neighboring non-union 
districts in the same region. Somerset, Connellsville, 
Logan, Winding Gulf and the fields along the Norfolk 
& Western, the high-volatile Kenova-Thacker field 
and Pocahontas, eastern Kentucky, and Virginia made 
up what the union districts lost, thereby bringing the 
record for the year for the region as a whole to 73 
per cent of 1920. In other words, although the demand 
for coal from the markets reached by this large pro- 
ducing area was eminently satisfactory in view of the 
greatly depressed status of industry generally, the divi- 
sion of the trade was far from equitable. In some in- 
stances union mines were prostrate while non-union 
mines recorded the best year in their history. 

Central Pennsylvania was one of the hardest hit of 
the union fields. Production in this district in 1921 
was 67.6 per cent of that in 1920, compared with 73 
for the United States and 73 for the middle and north- 
ern Appalachian regions. The union mines in this 
field produced 71 per cent of the total in 1920, or 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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41,302,415 tons, and the non-union mines produced 29 
per cent, or 16,870,000 tons. In 1921 the union mines 
produced 62 per cent of the total production, or 
24,366,000 tons, while the non-union mines produced 
38 per cent, or 14,934,000 tons. 

If the union mines had maintained their percentage, 
their production for 1921 would have been 27,903,000 
tons, which was 3,537,000 tons more than they did 
produce. The non-union mines in 1921 did 89 per cent 
of their 1920 production, whereas the union mines did 
but 59 per cent. Union mines bore the loss in pro- 
duction in this field in 1921. 

Diagrams portraying percentage of full-time opera- 
tion and the causes limiting production in each field 
are reproduced throughout this issue of COAL AGE. 
The data are taken from the weekly reports of the 
Geological Survey and reproduced through the courtesy 
of the Bureau of Coal Economics of the National Coal 
Association. These pictures show more strikingly than 
words the advantages to some and the disadvantages to 
others of unstabilized wages and costs. The producer 
with a high cost consequent on high wages cannot sell 
his product, neither can the union miner demanding 
high wages sell his labor, as against other coal and 
labor at lower prices. 

Alabama and Tennessee, although largely non-union, 
made no better showing than they did in 1920. This 
was principally because Alabama, the larger producer, 
depends on a circumscribed market of which the de- 
pressed Southern iron and steel industry is the largest 
consumer, and this business was as depressed in the 
South in 1921 as elsewhere in the United States. It 
was not until the end of 1921 that operators in Ten- 
nessee having agreements with union miners reduced 
wages and were thus able to compete for a share of the 
going business. The important railroad fuel demand, 
the mainstay of the Southern fields, after iron and steel, 
was fair in 1921, but not sufficient to counteract the 
other depressing influences. 

Two factors, railroad fuel and domestic business, sus- 
tained Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky fields and 
permitted a record of 75.5 per cent of 1920, the best 
year, bar none, these fields as a whole ever enjoyed. In 
1918 more than 60 per cent of the output of Illinois was 
shipped to railroads and retail dealers and more than 50 
per cent of the output from the mines in Indiana went 
to the same markets. The retail trade was pursued by 
operators in these fields with particular vigor in 1921. 


In recent years the output of Illinois has been ap- 
proximately one-quarter mine-run, one-quarter screen- 
ings and the remaining half lump, egg and nut. That 
is, for each ton of fine coal, two tons of prepared coal 
were produced. In pre-war years there was little de- 
mand for prepared sizes in the summer months and 
therefore screenings, a resultant product, usually were 
scarce. During the autumn and winter as. house- 
holders and, in turn, retailers bought the domestic sizes, 
the byproduct screenings became overabundant. 

In 1921 conditions were quite reversed. So hard did 
the operators push the sale of their domestic coal, so 
energetically did they promote the distribution of pre- 
pared coal during the summer of 1921, that on June 30 
there were no less than 500,000 tons of unsold screen- 
ings either on the ground at the mines in Illinois or in 
unbilled cars on mine tracks. This half million tons 
of fine coal resulted from the production of 1,000,000 
tons of prepared coal that was distributed currently. 

By Nov. 1 the steam market had absorbed this surplus 
of fine coal and thereafter screenings were in shorter 
supply and commanded a better price than domestic 
sizes. The autumn and winter market for household 
coal was supplied in 1921 by summer production. 

Despite the distance of Chicago and Midwest markets 
from the non-union fields of eastern Kentucky and 
southern West Virginia, coals from these fields was 
poured into the West in the latter half of 1921 at a 
rate and at prices low enough to attract business away 
from the home districts—business that had been en- 
joyed for several years while smokeless coal, for in- 
stance, had been diverted into the foreign markets. 

Coal fields west of the Mississippi River in Iowa, the 
Southwest, Texas and North Dakota in 1921 recorded a 
decrease of 35 per cent from 1920, lack of demand, 
strikes in Kansas and the competition of fuel oil and 
coal from east of the Mississippi River accounting for 
the loss. 

The Rocky Mountain region in 1921 recorded 73 per 
cent of its 1920 output. Here, as in the producing 
fields lying immediately to the east, domestic and rail- 
road demand is the backbone of the trade, and these 
were less depressed than the local industrials, which in 
this region are base metal smelters and the beet-sugar 
refiners. The principal cause of the decrease of 28 per 
cent in Washington was labor trouble. 

From the beginning of the year to the end of March 
the rate of production of bituminous coal steadily de- 
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clined, making the low point of the year in the first 
week of April. In April and May there was a gradual 
recovery to a level somewhat below that in the corre- 
sponding period of 1919. Throughout the summer and 
early autumn the rate was variable, but within narrow 
limits. September and October recorded a rise in the 
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rate of production that culminated in a peak the last 
half of October, when the general railroad strike threat- 
ened. A steady drop through November brought out- 
put to the lowest level for December of any year within 
the past ten, save that during the first half of Decem- 
ber, 1919, when the miners were on strike. 





Bituminous Production in 1921 a True Index of Demand 


Car Shortage and Labor Trouble Cut Little Figure—Consumption and Stocks 
Waver in Unison—Increasing Amount of Coal Used as Year Waned—Mines 
Must Maintain November Output Rate to Meet Nation’s Winter Needs 


troubles as factors limiting output of bituminous 

coal made the rate of production a true index of 
demand. Both consumption and stocks of bituminous 
coal in the hands of consumers fluctuated in unison in 
1921, though the changes were not proportionate. The 
first four months, January to April inclusive, were 
marked by a sharp drop in the rate of consumption of 
soft coal, from an estimated figure of 42,000,000 tons 
per month in October, 1920, to around 27,500,000 tons in 
April. The drop in consumption was reflected, cf course, 
in a corresponding but even steeper decline in demand 
and consequently in production. In this period extreme 
uncertainty respecting coal requirements prevailed 
among consumers and storage coal was fréely drawn 
upon. As a result total supplies dropped from nearly 
46,000,000 tons on Jan. 1 to 38,000,000 tons on May 1. 


CONSUMPTION TURNED UPWARD IN MAY 


The evidence afforded by the statistics of production 
and stock clearly shows an upturn in the rate of con- 
sumption beginning with May, ascending rather rapidly 
until October and continuing upward at a lower angle in 
the last quarter of the year. Commodity loading on the 
railroads, railroad fuel consumption, certain lines of 
industrial activity such as were noticeable in paper and 
automobile tires, and the seasonal requirements of the 
country for coal all point to the correctness of this 
interpretation. On the other hand the rate of produc- 
tion of pig iron, usually considered a reliable index of 
both industrial activity and soft-coal consumption, 
marked its lowest point in July and August. This 
was some three months later than the low point in coal 


. BSENCE during 1921 of car shortage and labor 
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consumption as shown in the accompanying diagram. 

In the five months, May to September, the demand 
was in excess of consumption each month save July, 
showing a gain in consumers’ storage. By Oct. 1 stocks 
had climbed back from the low point of April to 42,000,- 
000 tons. The threat of a railroad strike Nov. 1 


induced heavy buying of coal during October, produc- - 


tion exceeding estimated consumption by more than 
5,000,000 tons, so that on Nov. 1, according ‘to the 
estimates of the Geological Survey, consumers’ stocks 
of soft coal were more than 47,000,000 tons, topping the 
Jan. 1 figure by nearly 1,500,000 tons and representing 
a gain over April of more than 9,000,000 tons. 

In the reaction that followed the removal of the strike 
threat, demand fell rapidly. In November production 
was slightly less than consumption and in December it 
failed by more than 6,000,000 tons of meeting actual 
requirements. The year 1921 therefore closed with 
nearly 5,000,000 tons less bituminous coal in consumer 
storage than when it began—that is, consumption of 
bituminous coal in 1921 was 5,000,000 in excess of pro- 
duction, the difference representing deflation of stocks. 


CONSUMER BETTER OFF AT END OF YEAR 


While the year closed with fewer tons of coal in 
storage than when it opened, the consumer really was 
somewhat better off at the end than at the beginning, 
because of the reduced rate of consumption. At the 
going rate, 45,800,000 tons of reserve coal represented 
34 days’ supply, whereas 40,800,000 of reserve on Dec. 
31 represented 35 days’ supply. 

The history of the past six years, shown graphically 
in the accompanying diagram, indicates clearly that five 
weeks’, or 35 days’, average stocks of bituminous coal 
for all classes of consumer in the country as a whole is 
the minimum below which there develops sufficient 
urgent demand to create an upturn in prices and, 
depending on the degree of depletion of reserves, a coal 
buyers’ panic. 

Looking ahead then it may be suggested that, with no 
change in consumption in the first quarter of 1922 from 
that obtaining in the last quarter of 1921, the rate of 
production must average that of last November—that 
is, allowing for no gain over the going rate of exports, 
not less than 36,500,000 tons per month. This at least 
is required to maintain stocks at their present level, but 
it will not provide sufficient storage against a prolonged 
miners’ strike in April and possibly during succeeding 
months. 

How demand has fluctuated over the past three years 
is strikingly shown in the accompanying composite 
diagrams of percentages of full-time operation and 
time lost by causes at bituminous coal mines in the 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING RELATION OF AVAILABLE PRODUCTION, CONSUPMTION AND STOCKS 
OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916-1921 


_The data from which this diagram has 
been constructed are taken from official 
reports of the U. S. Geological Survey. The 
line of production less export is the monthly 
record of production of bituminous coal, 
from which has been subtracted export less 
import. The result is production available 
for consumption or storage within the 
United States. Crossing the diagram in a 
somewhat irregular manner is a heavy line 
representing consumption. 

It will be noted that consumption in- 
creased nearly 10 per cent at the end of 
1916 over the rate in the early part of 
that year, and that this rate of consump- 
tion was maintained until shortly before 
the armistice. 

Consumption of bituminous coal reached 
its lowest point in the six years covered 
by this diagram in the second quarter of 
1321. The precipitateness and depth of the 
business depression are fully disclosed by 
the drop in the rate of consumption of coal 
from 42,000,00 tons.a month in October, 
1920, to 27,600,000 tons in April, 1921. 


Production of coal, however, declined faster 
than consumption, with the result that 
stocks dropped from nearly 46,000,000 tons 
Jan. 1, 1921, to 38,000,000 tons by May 1. 
The draft on stocks in the first four months 
of 1921 was 8,000,000 tons. 

From May to the end of October con- 
sumers added to their storage piles each 
month with the exception of July. By Oct. 1 
the net gain in stocks was nearly 4,000,000 
tons. In October, in anticipation of a 
nation-wide railroad strike, heavy purchases 
of coal added 5,000,000 tons more to the con- 
sumers’ stocks, bringing the total to more 
than 47,000,000 tons. Consumption mean- 
time had increased month by month from 
the low point of 27,000,000 tons in April to 
more than 35,000,000 tons at the end of 
the year. Production in November was 
slightly below consumption and in Decem- 
ber was 6,000,000 tons less than was burned, 
with a resultant decrease in stocks to ap- 
proximately 41,000,000 tons on Jan. i, 1922. 

Every period in which stocks in the hands 
of consumers has dropped below the cur- 


rent month of consumption has recorded 
a coal shortage and high prices. It is 
evident, therefore, that unless consumption 
in the early months of 1922 shall be sharply 
curtailed (and of this there is no indica- 
tion, but rather the reverse) another month 
with demand as restricted as in December, 
1921, will reduce stocks to a point below 
which lies trouble. Assuming a rate of 
consumption of soft coal in the first quarter 
of 1922 of but 35,000,000 tons per month, 
and of exports as 1,000,000 gross tons per 
month, and further assuming that, in view 
of a possible mine strike on April 1, it is 
positively unsafe to approach the end of 
March with less than five weeks’ stocks in 
the hands of consumers, it is patent that 
production in the first thirteen weeks of 
1922 must average 8,600,000 net tons per 
week. From early in 1919 the rate of con- 
sumption increased to a maximum in the 
post war period in October, 1920. The coal 
shortage of 1920 was overcome when stocks 
were accumulated in excess of an average 
of four weeks’ supply. 
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United States. In 1919, in the post-armistice slump, 
“no market” was the predominating cause of non-opera- 
tion of the soft-coal mines. In November and December 
of that year the miners’ strike cut the percentage of 
full-time operation to the lowest point in many years. 
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The boom that followed is illustrated in the upward 
trend of the “percentage of operation” portion of the 
diagrams. Car shortage as a limiting factor was at its 
height in 1920, but in 1921 the “spotted” area of time 
lost because of no market again becomes prominent. 





Price of Bituminous Coal in 1921 Lowest Since 1916 


Spot Prices Average $2.55 for Entire Year, 100 Per Cent Over Pre- 
War Level, but Drop to 76 Per Cent in December—Average Reali- 
zation at Mines Estimated at $2.35—Coal Costs on Their Way Down 


the producer and seller—taken by and large, 

neither was satisfactory in 1921. The consumer is 
convinced that his coal cost him too much. He wants 
to know what this year’s prices will be. The operator 
has no doubt about his lack of profits. He is now fever- 
ishly concerned with reducing expenses so as to exact 
some profit on business in a market so competitive that 
a few cents a ton determines a sale. It is pertinent 
therefore to turn back over the past year and beyond 
to pre-war years and refresh our memories on the his- 
tory of coal prices. 

The accompanying diagram shows the relative aver- 
age spot price of fourteen standard bituminous coals 
weighted in accordance with their normal production. 
Relative to the pre-war average, the spot price of these 
coals st_od at the end of 1921 at 176, that is, 76 per 
cent above the pre-war base. 

For the year as a whole the relative was 201, corre- 
sponding to a weighted average price of $2.55 per net 
ton, or 101 per cent over the base. This is the lowest 
figure since 1916, when the average price of the same 
coals was $1.85, or 46 per cent above the base. In the 
nine years covered by this price study 1915 was the 
lowest, with an average price of $1.12, which was 12 
per cent below the base. The peak was reached in 1920, 
with an average for the year of $5.64 (including three 
months at government prices), or 344 per cent above 
the average. The highest month was August, 1920, with 
an average price of $9.51, which was 649 per cent over 
the pre-war base. 

How non-union coal prices left the union coals behind 
in the toboggan slide in 1921 is illustrated in the tables 
and diagrams of separate coals in the pages following. 
This and the constant depression of all prices through- 
out the year are the points to be particularly noted. 

However, because the non-union fields were more 
active than the union, and their prices were lower, the 
actual realization on total sales was below the average 
spot price of $2.55 noted as having been derived by 
weighting prices in accordance with normal output. The 
average realization on bituminous coal at the mine, both 


Pes to the consumer and buyer, and profit to 


contract and spot, has been estimated at $3.50 per net 
ton for 1920. For 1921 this figure will not exceed $2.35. 
In 1922 it will be even lower. 

Prices are continually being pressed downward. Be- 
tween now and April 1 there will be more wage reduc- 
tions, some in the non-union fields, some in the less 
strongly organized union districts. The average for the 
country, however, will not be materially affected by these 
changes. The next substantial decline in prices will 
come after the present wage contract with the United 
Mine Workers expires on March 81. It is. expected that 
at or about the same time freight rates will be reduced, 
thereby making the cost of coal to. the consumer even 
yet lower. 

It is interesting to compare the annual average of 
spot prices as reported weekly in CoAL AGE over the 
years 1913 to 1921 with the average realization for al] 
bituminous coal in the United States as reported by the 
Geological Survey. The figure from the Survey is the 
total dollars received by all operators divided by tons 
sold and is therefore a comprehensive reliable figure. 
This comparison is made in the following table: 


Average Average Average A 

Spot — Realized Spot — Realized 
Year ce Price Year Price ce 
1 See 1.23 1.18 1918....... 2.58 2.58 
1914, 1.14 1.17 bt er 2.49 
1915. 1.12 1.13 1920....... : §0(a) 
1916.. 1.85 1.32 Wate fete. 2.55 2.35(a) 
1917. 3.25 2.26 (a) Estimated 


It will be noted that in every year save 1914 and 
1915 the price realized was lower than the spot price, 
and that the better business conditions were, the wider 
the spread between these two figures. The year 1914, 
which differs from the others in this respect, was the 
year of depression following a boom. Contract prices 
on a falling market are above the spot price level and 
although in such a year more than the normal propor- 
tion of the output is traded in the spot market, the effect 
is an average return above the open market. Although 
the average cost of production of bituminous coal was 
no greater in 1915 than in 1914, and probably was less 
because the tonnage was greater by nearly 5 per cent, 
the average realization declined by 4c, or 3.4 per cent. 








Coal Produced in the United States, by Groups of States 


Ratio Decrease 
’ * 1921 to 1921 from 1920 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1920 Tons Per Cent 
351,365 300,420 331,510 241,896 73. 89,614 27.0 
26,083 2 17,020 27.6 


20,803 23,300 : 72. 6,480 
130,768 90,407 += -130,800 »=-98,707 75. 32093 24.5 


36,258 29,28 37,356 27,243 73. 10,113 2 
4,082 3,100 3,324 2,400 72. 924 27.8 





1916 1917 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, Eastern 

Kentucky, Ohio and Michigan............-6.+..6.-55 324,493 333,416 
Terinicssen, AMBOme 5 66554 ee chi cb Aw eee cece 24,223 26,262 
Illinois, Indiana, Western Kentucky..............-.+-- 94,110 122,976 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 

Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas...............- Ae VAL 31,507 
Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico... 29,388 33,411 
Wearahrin geen oy. cjen is nin ie a see Nh 5 Oe vin owe v/s eens a6 vb ees 3,039 4,010 

"Fatal italia lime ois 95 vie sic Sk hn Bs bp oboe bite 502,282 551,582 


PASAT Gs 59.6 bas on oho Coan ie a hg gape ies tw 9 ale $e 87,578 99,612 
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30,724 ae 29,930 19,447 $2 10,483 3: 0 
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579,281 565,752 556,420 406,963 73 149,457 2 
98,826 88,100 89, 100 87,500 98. 1,600 1 
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In other words, tons produced dropped for one year 
after the 1913 boom, but prices dropped for two years. 

It would appear, then, that in 1921, the first year of 
depression after 1920, the average price realized would 
have been above the average spot price. This prebably 
would have been true had it not been for lowering costs 
in all non-union fields and the disproportionate tonnage 
from these fields. We estimate, therefore, that the 
Survey’s figure of average realization in 1921, when 
available, will be around $2.35 per net ton. 

An indication of the course of prices in recent years, 
or since early in 1919, is found in the monthly sum- 
maries of costs of railroad fuel prepared by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
As these figures cover delivered costs and include freight 
where incurred, they are of course not truly representa- 
tive of mine prices. The first month for which the 
figures are available is March, 1919, which shows. an 
average cost of $3.45 per net ton on 8,109,000 tons of 
fuel coal, used by locomotives in road service. The cost 
declined to $3.25 in May and rose steadily to $4.80 in 
the last quarter of 1919. In the first quarter of 1920 
the delivered cost was around $3.60 per ton, rising to 
$4 by November. The increase in freight rates in Au- 
gust, 1920, is masked in the returns by the decline in 
coal prices that began the same month, but is evident 
in the returns for 1921 which cover in part coal bought 
in 1920. 

The peak in coal costs for the railroads was reached 
in the first quarter of 1921, with an average of around 
$4.60 per net ton. This declined gradually to $4.20 in 
October, 1921, the latest month for which official figures 
are available at this writing. The lowest averages are, 
of course, in those regions where the roads originate 
the greater portion of their fuel coal. The Ohio-Indi- 
ana-Allegheny, the Pocahontas and _ 
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high rail freights and the low mine prices on non-union 
coal. 

Competition in 1921 threatened to upset all traditions 
of the trade. Hardly a consuming center but saw 
strange coals last year. The energy of distributors was 
boundless, for the spur of necessity drove them to ex- 
treme ends in the effort to market their product. In 
the first eight months of the coal year—that is, from 
April to November inclusive—the percentage of water- 
borne coal into New England rose to 53 per cent, ex- 
ceeded in the past six years’ only by the record of 59 
per cent in 1916-1917. It is probable that by the end 
of the year the old ratio of 60 per cent water and 40 
per cent rail coal will be. reached. -The total receipts 
of soft coal in New England for 759 
1921 will be the lowest in the last 
six years. Shipments of bitumi- 
nous coal to the Northwest via the 
Great Lakes in 1921 were ap- 
proximately as great as in either 
1919 or in 1920. The total move- 
ment of bitumirous. coal to tide- 
water fell off approximately one- 
third in 1921 from 1920. 

The high level of freight rates 
had the effect on distribution of 
encouraging short-haul and dis- 
couraging long-haul movements. 
When a community, as in part 
of Illinois, could obtain local 
coals on short hauls, these coals, 
though often inferior, were used 
in preference to better coals 
from more distant mines nor- 
mally used. 
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the Central Western regions are of 
this character. Here coal costs in 











February, 1921, were $4.34, $4.38 
and $3.93 respectively. In October, 
1921, the regions reported $3.74, 
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$3.78 and $3.76. .The cost of rail- 250 
road coal is headed downward and 


will decline yet more when freight 








rates are reduced. 
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ginia coal via Hampton Roads and 


southern Appalachian coal via 
Charleston in New York harbor, 
Smokeless coal from southern West 
Virginia in Three Rivers, Quebec, by 
ocean up the St.. Lawrence and by 
Lake down the same river simul- 
taneously, coal from West Virginia 
via Lake Erie ports to Buffalo, and 
byproduct coke from Boston to 
Newark, N. J., are freaks of distri- 
bution made possible by changes in 
previous differentials arising from 


RELATIVE SPOT PRICES OF BITUMINOUS COAL AT THE MINES, 1913-1921 


This diagram shows the relative prices, not the actual prices, shown in succeeding 
diagrams in this issue of CoaL Ace for particular coals. Prices for fourteen coals, 
representative of nearly 90 per cent of the total output of the United States, were 
weighted in accordance, first, with respect to the proportions of each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and, second, with respect to the tonnage of each 
normally produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the average for the 
twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the Report on 
Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918, published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. The result is a series of index numbers. 

This curve therefore truly reflects the movement of the spot price of bituminous coal 
for the past nine years. In that period there were two price peaks—October, 1916, to 
July, 1917. and June-November, 1920. There also were two periods during which the 
spot price of coal was regulated by the federal government, August, 1917, to January, 
1919, and November, 1919, to April, 1920. The restraint imposed on the market by this 
regulation is clearly illustrated in this diagram as on those of the several coals else- 
where in this issue. 

The characteristic feature of spot prices in 1921 was the steady downward trend; 
in part attributable to the lack of demand but largely to the persistent influence of lower 
quotations in non-union coals. 
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PITTSBURGH COAL CO.. DOCK NO. 7, DULUTH-SUPERIOR HARBOR 


Lake Market Kept Flooded with Coal Throughout. 


Season When Demand Elsewhere Was Poor 


Producing Fields, Especially Non-Unions, Send Heavy Volume 
— Total Traffic of 23,171,449 Tons Beats 1919 by 421,057 Tons 
and Falls Only 504,311 Short of 1920—Stocks Piled High Now 


IAL played its part sturdily and 
well in the 1921 industrial drama of 
the Great Lakes. Whatever may be 
said concerning the performance of 
other elements vital to business during 
the hectic year just relegated to his- 
tory, none can justly revile this basic 
fuel. It flowed easily and in tremen- 
dous volume from Erie to the Head-of- 
the Lakes. Bottoms were always ready 
to hasten it along and there was no 
car shortage to choke either its heavy 
stream from the mines or its delivery 
inland from any upper dock. Contracts 
were filled exactly on schedule and spot 
buyers never found a bare market. Had 
the heavy body of industry which 
clusters about the Lakes shaken off its 
paralysis, fuel would have injected into 
it every ounce of vigor to be expected 
from that source. Coal was ready. 
It simply was denied its opportunity. 
In spite of its discouragements, how- 
ever, the 1921 volume of bituminous 
coal traffic which pulsed through the 
Lakes—-23,171,449 tons—exceeded that 
of 1919 by 421,057 tons and failed to 
rise above the 1920 mark by only 504,- 
311 tons. Light coal consumption by 
Lake vessels was directly responsible 
for that failure. Cargo coal totaled 
22,412,380 tons. Thus 4,025 tons more 


coal was borne into the Lake region 
for home and industrial consumption 
than the region took in 1920. But this 
narrow lead over 1920 was engulfed in 


By WILLIAM A. WHITE 


a slump in consumption by Lake ves- 
sels from 1,258,783 tons in 1920 to 
759,069 tons last year. It is obvious 
that Lake shipping was in the dumps. 

The total number of ships passing 
through the American and Canadian 
canals at “The Soo” between lower and 
upper Lake ports was only 9,653. The 
year before it was 13,193. This de- 
crease is 27 per cent on total shipping, 
but coal shipments through the two 
canals increased substantially over 1920 
—soft coal by 3 per cent and hard by 
10 per cent. Coal had no hampering 
effect on business for Lake - vessels; 
neither did lumber, flour, wheat and 
other grains. It was copper, iron ore 
and pig and manufactured iron: that 
slumped—60 per cent in the case of 
iron ore, 49 for iron products and 39 
for copper. 

Long before the Lake season opened 
the hard-put producing areas within 
reach of Lake ports—and some that 
normally faced other @Girections for 
their outlets—began eyeing the Lakes 
hopefully. Markets. elsewhere were 
down. 

The season opened with a rush. Pro- 
ducers thought this business would 
“take up the slack” in the coal market. 
Shioments boomed throughout May and 
June, operators using the Lake outlet 
to the limit of the Lake Erie port facili- 
ties. Dumpings exceeded those of the 
corresponding periods of 1919 and the 





absorption of so much production tem- 
porarily boistered declining coal prices 
for the country as a whole. Upper docks 
were soon glutted, however,. and the 
“buyers’ strike” kept shipments to the 
interior at such a low level that car- 
goes were unloaded with increasing 
difficulty in the months of navigable 
weather. 

The end of the British coal strike in 
July snatched European business back 
to the eastern side of the Atlantic. 
About all the coal raised within the 
next few months would have flowed 
Lakeward had there been the least ex- 
cuse for tilting the economic base in 
that direction. 

Non-union coals’ such as those in 
Kentucky that are served by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. began unload- 
ing in March on the docks at Toledo. 
This non-union tonnage in the Lake 
market became overwhelming. The 
previous year not a ton of Kentucky 
coal from the L. & N. territory had 
reached Toledo until May and_ only 
18,000 tons in that month. But in May 
of 1921 the total was 178,757 tons and 
in June 389,850 tons. This flow in 
somewhat lighter proportions continued 
right up to the end of the season. By 
Nov. 1 the volume had reached 1,511,875 
tons, or 1,039,400 tons above the mark 
set Nov. 1, 1920, and nearly three times 
the 1919 figure. Other fields shipped 
to Lower Lake ports wherever wages, 
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DESTINATION OF CARGO COAL DUMPED AT LAKE ERIE PORTS DURING THE SEASON OF 
1921, COMPARED WITH 1919 and 1920+ 





1919 
Net tons Per cent Nettons Percent 


American 
Lake Superior ports. . a 
Sault Ste. Marie and river ‘points 
Lake Saee-cenpen Bay ports 
Lake Michigan 
Port Huron and 


9,426,000 
350,000 


jor ports 
Sault Ste, Marie and river points....... 
Lake Huron-Georgian Bay ports... 
Port Huron and Detroit River 


Lake Erie ports 
Lake Cusasio ¢ and St, Lawrence River.. 
Total C ~ 


+Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange. 


1920. 


192 
Net tons Percent 


4 9,330,000 9,908,000 44, 


3. 
1. 
1. 
30. 
1. 
0. 
7. 


4 
6 
4 
7 
6 
4 
1 


4.2 
1.5 
1.0 
7.6 
3.3 
1.1 
17,632,000 8.7 


2,006,000 
752,000 
766,000 
398,000 

- _91,000 
767,000 

4,780,000 

22,412,000 


NPao 


SVonsauw 
CWR aoe no 


RECEIPTS OF COAL AT DULUTH-SUPERIO-. HARBOR DURING THE SEASON OF 1921 


Soft 

647,095 
808,260 
325, ve 


8,320, 207 
393,219 
7,079,840 
9,721,440 


Total 
845,996 


11,390,913 





freight rates and other competitive 
conditions permitted. As in other mar- 
kets the non-unionized districts, with 
their lower costs, took the cream of 
the business offered. 

Dumpings over Lake Erie docks 
paralleled those of 1920 closely during 
the first several months of navigation. 
At the end of October the total for 
1921 was 20,870,869 tons, which ex- 
ceeded 1920 at that date by nearly 800,- 
000 tons and 1919 by 110,000 tons, But 
by that time the 1921 market was sat- 
urated, dock stocks presumably were 
large enough for safety even in case of 
a miners’ strike in the coming spring, 
and dock storage was full with practi- 
cally no outlet. Even a break in prices 
at the last minute failed to liven up 
the market—though a few iron mines 
began to buy—and vessel movement of 
‘coal fell away. So toward the close of 
the season the 1921 total traffic dropped 
behind that of 1920. 


SEASONS OF 1921 AND 1919 SIMILAR 


The season of 1921 resembled that 
of 1919 in many respects but in none 
more than in the destination of coal 
shipped up. the Lakes. The tonnages 
and the relative proportions moving to 
American and Canadian ports are al- 
most exactly the same. American ports 
took approximately 79 per cent and 
Canadian 21 per cent. Perhaps the most 
significant shift in distribution between 


1921 and 1919 was an increase of 500,- 
000 tons in the amount taken at Ameri- 
can docks on Lake Superior—an in- 
crease counterbalanced by a decrease 
from 1919 in the total taken by Lake 
Michigan cities. An accompanying 
table illustrates the upper Lake increase. 

While Lake Michigan in 1921 received 
3.1 per cent less coal than in 1919, still 
its ports took 3.2 per cent more than 
in 1920. The total is 6,173,000 net tons, 
or 27.6 per cent of all the coal dumped 
over Lake Erie docks. Lake Superior 
American ports took 9,908,000 tons, 
which is 44.2.\per cent of the total Lake 
movement. 


MILWAUKEE RECEIPTS EXCEED 1920 


Milwaukee receipts by vessel were 
representative of Lake Michigan port 
activities for that city, printed on an- 
other page of this issue, show that the 
port took 149,642 tons more hard coal 
than in 1920 and 198,095 tons soft coal. 
Receipts there were heavy through the 
whole Lake season but marketing was 
difficult because of soft weather and 
the general depression of business. The 
end of the Lake season found Milwaukee 
yards and docks full of coal. Dock 
men hadn’t sold as much as they had 
hoped. 

The dock carry-over at the beginning 
of the 1921 season was well in excess 
of the 1920 figure at the Head-of-the- 
Lakes. Hard-coal tonnage was just 
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under 100,000 and there were approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons of soft coal on 
hand from the 1920 season. Owing to 
the poor movement off the docks it was 
impossible to receive as much tonnage 
as was thought advisable. The same 
factors which reduced consumption else- 
where, however, rendered the season’s 
receipts entirely adequate for all de- 
mands made upon dock men. Inland 
movement totaled 7,883 cars in May 
(10,401 cars in May, 1920), 9,557 cars 
in June and 13,448 during July (15,052 
in July, 1920). While the movement 
increased throughout the year, the ag- 
gregate amount shipped was far less 
than normal and permitted but little 
turnover of dock supplies. 

At the present rate of movement to 
the interior there will be a consider- 
able tonnage of coal left on the docks on 
April 1, 1922, the disposition of which 
may prove profitable. A protracted 
miners’ strike at that time would clear 
this surplus tonnage, but a short one 
which would reduce production costs 
thereafter, would mean further slashes 
in prices to move this coal, which would 
be in a perilous situation because of the 
cheaper replacements by Lake and the 
sharper all-rail competition. 


LAKE ANTHRACITE MOVEMENT HEAVY 

Anthracite movement up the Lakes 
was heavy, being 3,814,487 tons, as 
compared with 3,584,286 tons in 1920 
and 4,156,218 in 1919. The light move- 
ment toward the end of the season, the 
advance over 1920 being reduced from 
600,000 tons to 230,000, was caused by 
congestion at the upper docks. The 
bulk of the vessel shipments went for- 


,ward in July, the volume dwindling 


steadily from that month. 

The season officially closed Dec. 1, 
when insurance rates on cargoes 
doubled. Open weather permitted total 
dumpings of 69,557 tons after that, 
however. The last cargo of the season 
reaching the Head-of-the-Lakes was un- 
loaded at Duluth-Superior harbor Dec. 
8, completing a season total of 10,164,- 
849 tons for that port. When the last 
vessel was light, the Lakes ended a 
season whose volume approached within 
half a million tons of 1920 and fell 
about 6,000,000 tons short of that 
“bumper” of all years, 1918. The sea- 
son closed with many winter cargoes 
alongside docks. Thus the 1921 Lake 
coal] trade, harassed though it was by 
industrial stagnation, goes down as the 
third largest in history. 





Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Ports as Dumped by Docks, Seasons 1921, 1920 and 1919 


1921 





1919 


Fuel Total 


4,542,884 


Cargo 
4,426,687 
06,251 


Total 
4,023,364 


Cargo 
3,930,269 


Fuel 
119,024 


Total 
4,395,172 


Cargo 
4,276,148 


1,188,006 274,396 

2,378,307 101,706 

4 1,494,805 41,076 

Pennsylvania— West 770,091 3 797,121 84,8 27,850 
Pennsylvania—East 39,153 287,718 448,841 78,488 


22,412,380 759,069 23,171,449 22,408,355 “ 1,258,783 
* Compiled by Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio; H. M. Griggs, Manager. 


163,301 
21,713,341 


527,329 
23,667,138 


16,446 
1,037,051 
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Who Consumes All This American Coal? 


Geological Survey Charts Show 93.9 Per Cent Stays At Home— 


85 


Seven-Tenths of This Is Subject to Every Business Fluctuation—1921 
Consumption Drops 24 Per Cent, Indicating Worst Year in History 


By F. G. TRYON and W. F. McKENNEY* 


ROPHECY always has its pitfalls, 

and about nothing have more false 
prophecies been made than about bi- 
tuminous coal. What observer a year 
ago foresaw the full depth of the de- 
pression which 1921 was to reveal? 
Many attempting to forecast require- 
ments at that time looked upon the 
depression as temporary and predicted 
an early revival of business, the first 
signs of which were expected not later 
than the beginning of the coal year. 
In retrospect how blind we seem, not 
to have been able to visualize the 
canyon-like depth of the valley of tribu- 
lation that lay before us! 

And yet the coal trade cannot escape 
the necessity of forecasting demand as 
best it can. The absorbing question 
which all who buy and sell must try 
to answer is “What will be the require- 
ments for domestic consumption and 
export in 1922?” 


ForEcAST NEEDS FROM THE PAsT 


The best way to forecast require- 
ments is to study the past. It is a sub- 
ject in which hindsight is as necessary 
as foresight, and where progress de- 
pends on the accumulation of accurate 
records of how coal is burned from 
season to season and year to year. 
This article attempts to summarize 
the available facts as to consumption 
in 1921, particularly the rate of con- 
sumption at the close of the year, for 
that rate also is to control the demand 
in the opening days of 1922. For the 
sake of brevity only bituminous coal 
will be discussed. 

In a year when industry is going at 
full speed it now requires about 550,- 
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DIAGRAM I.—CONSUMPTION OF SOFT 
COAL BY USES 
The diagram shows the principal items in 
@ year of active business. The figures are 
for 1917, adapted, however, to allow for an 
increase in sea-borne exports and a shift 
from beehive to byproduct coke. 


*Coal and Coke Section, U. S. Geological 
Survey. Published by permission of the 
Director of the Survey. 





000,000 tons to care for our domestic 
users of bituminous and to meet present 
demands for exports. How this total 
is divided among the principal items 
of the country’s budget is shown in 
the table below, illustrated graphi- 
cally in Diagram I: 

The first thing to note is that the 
market for American coal is over- 
whelmingly a domestic market, and that 
conditions abroad can have only a sub- 
sidiary influence upon the demand for 
eur coal, The land exports (3 per cent 
of the total), the seaborne exports (1.7 
per cent), and bunker coal for ships in 
foreign trade (1.4 per cent) represent 
the coal that leaves the country. In 
the aggregate this amounts to but 6.1 
per cent of the total demand. Indeed 
the largest element in our foreign trade 
—the exports to Canada—parallels 
closely the domestic demand, since busi- 
ness conditions in the two countries are 
similar. 

Out of the 93.9 per cent of the pro- 
duction which is consumed at home and 
therefore subject to the cycles of boom 
and depression in the United States 
itself, fully seven-tenths goes to three 
major classes of consumers, the rail- 
roads, the general industries and the 
steel industry with its satellites, bee- 
hive and byproduct coke. 


Roaps BEst BITUMINOUS CUSTOMERS 


The railroads are still the largest 
customers served by the bituminous, 
producer, absorbing 27 to 28 per cent 
of his total product with surprising 
regularity. Next to the railroads comes 
the group of industrials other than 
steel and byproduct plants, which in- 
cludes the 340-odd manufacturing in- 
dustries and the forest and mineral 
industries, excepting only coal mining. 
This group of general industrials nor- 
mally absorbs a fourth of the total out- 
put—in 1917, 25.1 per cent. 

What is not so generally realized is 
that including coal that is used as such, 
and the coal equivalent of the coke 
which finds its way into blast furnaces, 
the steel industry uses almost as much 
coal as all other manufacturing enter- 
prises combined. Its total annual re- 
quirements, when business is active, 
approximate 100,000,000 tons. 

Now the demands of these three 
principal customers of the soft-coal 
producer all contract sharply at times 
of depression. In other words, 71 per 
cent of the soft-coal demand is an 
elastic, unstable demand, varying mark- 
edly with the business cycle. Small 
wonder, then that coal is quick to feel 
any change in the general tone of busi- 
ness, for there can be no slackening of 
activity in any line of industry that is 


not reflected in the demand for coal. 
A fifth of the demand is concentrated 
in the steel industry alone, which of 
all major activities is most affected by 
industrial depression. 

Turning now to the stabler items, 
domestic cooking and heating, and gas 
and electric utilities, we find they take 
barely a fifth of the normal output, a 
share so small that their balance-wheel 
influence is not sufficient to steady the 
demand for soft coal from one year 
to the next. 

There is no question but that the 
business depression is the cause—prac- 
tically the only cause—of the 150,000,- 
000-ton decrease in output which 


marked 1921. The'total production was 
73 per cent of that in 1920; the total 
exports, 60 per cent of 1920; the total 
domestic consumption, 76 per cent of 
1920. We now know that there was no 
significant change in the quantity in 
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DIAGRAM Il—DOMESTIC 


CONSUMP- 
TION AND EXPORTS OF BITUMI- 
NOUS COAL FOR 9 YEARS 


Figures represent million net tons. Do- 
mestic consumption allows for movement of 
coal in and out of storage during the years 
for which storage records are available. 





SOFT COAL CONSUMED IN UNITED STATES 
AND EXPORTED IN A YEAR OF 
ACTIVE BUSINESS (a) 


Net tons Per cent 


Railroads................... 153,700,000 27.7 
Industrials, other than steel 





One GONE iis. o45 Sek 139, 100,000 25.1 
Steel plants............02.0% 500,000 6.4 
Coke: | 

Beehive. ive ef. de Coes ces 36,000,000 6.5 

By-product.......cseveees 47,740,000 8.7 
Public Utilities: 

pOCte ahs. ke oC dane Sy 31,700,000 3:3 

Coal gas (6).0 20222225527 4,960,000 0.9 
Domestic consumers......... 57,100,000 10.3 
Coal mine fuel. ............. 12,100,000 2.2 
Exports: 

anada and Mexico....... 16,500,000 3.0 

Seshornes: bes. eke cee c 900, 1.7 
Bunkers: 

Foreign trade............. 6,700,000 1.2 

Coastwise and Lake trade... 3,600,600 0.6 

MEO ds bciet nthe Peace 554,200,000 100.0 


(a) The figures are for the year 1917, ex that 
the exports are the preliminary figures for 19 1, and 
that the proportions between beehive and byproduct 
coke are those which obtained in 1920. 

(6) Excludes coal consumedin byproduct coke ovens 

lying as for city use, which is included under by- 
coke, 





























DIAGRAM Ill.—HOW BITUMINOUS 
CONSUMPTION IN 1921 COMPARED 
WITH 1920 

The total domestic consumption and ex- 
ports in 1921 were about 403,000,000 net 
tons, or 135,000,000 less than in 1920, In 
what departments of the trade this 25 per 
cent shrinkage occurred is suggested by the 
diagram. The figures represent million net 
tons. They are necessarily approximate, as 
~ «Sapa parngl information is still incom- 
ple ; . 





storage from the beginning to the end 
of the year. In fact, counting the coal 
on the Upper Lake docks, it is probable 
that the above-ground reserves on Jan. 
1,. 1922, were slightly larger than on 
the corresponding day a year ago. The 
significant fact to remember is that 
domestic consumption in 1921 fell off 
24 per cent. 


_ OTHER INDUSTRIES Harp Hir 


It has been remarked that the bitu- 
minous industry was lucky to get off 
with a decrease of only 24 per cent 
when other industries showed a more 
precipitate drop. But the fact is that 
a decrease in coal consumption of 24 
per cent is unprecedented in the United 
States. For example, after the dis- 
astrous panic of 1873 it dropped but 
11.6 per cent. After 1893 it fell off 
still less, while in 1907 it slumped 15.8 
per cent. In the dull year of 1914 it 
was less than in the active year of 
1913 by only 11.6 per cent. In 1919 
(speaking always of consumption, not 
production, it was but 9.8 per cent be- 
hind 1918. A drop of 24 per cent 
therefore means that so far as meas- 
ured by the demand for coal, the busi- 
ness depression of 1921 is the most 
serious on record.* 

How the total domestic consumption 
and the total exports have varied from 
year to year is pictured in the second 


*The sete record of the years since 1860 in 
whieh produotion of soft coal has shown a decrease is 
as follows: 


Pair of * Percent 
decrease 


8 
1 
4 
9 
1 


3 1920-2 
1903-4 ‘ 
(a) Allows for changes in stocks 
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of the diagrams. It will be noted that 
while exports showed a sharp decrease 
with respect to 1920, this was more be- 
cause 1920 was abnormally high than 
because 1921 was abnormally low. In 
fact, our exports last year exceeded 
the pre-war level. 

Wherein lay this great shrinkage in 
demand? As near as it can be de- 
termined it is shown in the proportions 
indicated in Diagram III. The most 
spectacular drop was in the quantity 
used for beehive coke, which fell off 
73 per cent. This extraordinary slump 
was in part accounted for by the trans- 
fer of business from beehive to byprod- 
uct ovens, whose consumption fell off 
34 per cent. The cut in total coal used 
for coke manufacture approximated 51 
per cent. 


FOREIGN BUSINESS Drops OFF 


Offshore exports and foreign bunker 
fell to little more than half the 1920 
rate. From the production of ingot 
steel it is estimated that the consump- 
tion of the steel industry likewise was 
only about half that in 1920. Locomo- 
tive fuel consumption dropped at least 
17,000,000 tons, and the general indus- 
trial consumption perhaps 39,000,000 
tons, or 30 per cent. Even the electric 
utilities, steadiest of all the consumers 
of coal, seemed to have taken 13 per 
cent less in 1921 than in 1920, a de- 
crease in part attributable to the sub- 
stitution of fuel oil for coal. 

The big tonnage cut came, as was to 
have been expected, in the items of 
steel, general industries and railroad 
fuel. Striking as was the drop in sea- 
borne exports, it accounted for but 11,- 
000,000 out of the total decrease of, 
135,000,000 tons. 

Plotting the scattered information 
at hand concerning the current rate of 
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consumption, Diagram IV is obtained. 
The diagram shows clearly that the 
year closed without any recovery suffi- 
cient to bring the amount of coal burned 
weekly up to the rate prevailing on 
New Year’s Day, 1921. The consump- 
tion for locomotive fuel showed ‘a 
marked recovery in October, the latest 
date for which figures have been re- 
ceived, but this recovery was due more 
to the coincidence of the crop-moving 
season and a sudden increase of busi- 
ness in anticipation of a possible rail- 
road strike than to a permanent re- 
covery in the volume of traffic. 


STEEL AND COKE Move Upwarp 


The curves of steel and of coke have 
definitely started upward from the low 
point touched in July. Advance in- 
formation on the production of coke in 
December, received since the diagram 
was sent to the engraver, indicates a 
further slight increase. The most that 
can be expected, however, will not raise . 
the output of coke for that month above 
55 per cent of the 1920 average. In 
other words, the coke industry entered 
1922 consuming coal at a monthly rate 
8,000,000 tons below the 1920 standard. 

What has happened to the current 
rate of consumption at industrial estab- 
lishments no one knows, but the Geolog- 
ical Survey has received no informa- 
tion to indicate a recovery greater than 
might be expected with the approach 
of colder weather. 

This year wopened with the total 
weekly consumption and net exports 
at not much over 8,000,000 tons a 
week. A normal year at this season 
-would show probably not less than 
11,500,000 tons a week. 

Since the prospects of the coal pro- 
ducer for 1922 are so interwoven with 
the general trend of business, it is time 
to consult the professional economist to 
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DIAGRAM IV.—-THE TREND OF COAL CONSUMPTION 


We now know from month to month the 


quantity of coal consumed by certain of the 


largest users. This diagram shows the amount used by the locomotives on Class I roads, 
by coke ovens (beehive as well as byproduct), by electric utilities and_by’ steel works 


(estimated from ingot production). 


during the months of May and June, when the British miners’ strike was on. 


ote the rise in offshore exports and foreign bunker 


For com- 


parison, the monthly average in 1920 is shown. 








January 19, 1922 


see what light he can throw upon the 
chances of a business revival. Those 
learned societies, the American Statisti- 
cal Association and the American Eco- 
nomic Association, meeting in Pitts- 
burgh during the holidays, devoted 


‘ much thought to the business cycle, 


discussing its causes, its effects, and 
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possible remedies. The discussion re- 
vealed a wholesome respect for the in- 
tricacy of the problem, and a minute 
and painstaking analysis of the course 
of the presen# depression up to the 
end of 1921. While the speakers re- 
frained from prophecy, there was some 
approach to agreement in the opinions 





87 


expressed in the cloak rooms arid over 
the luncheon table. The collective mind 
of the economists of the country looks 
for no boom, no prompt return to nor- 
mal activity. Recegnizing that the low 
point of the present cycle probably 
has been reached, these disinterested 
observers see a tedious convalescence. 


Tidewater Tonnage Gains Over 1919 and War Years 


Dumpings, 37,000,000 Tons, Are 30 Per Cent Under Peak Year 1920— 
British Strike Makes June a Record Breaker But Exports for Year 
Slump from 22,000,000 to 9,600,000 Tons—Coastwise Freight Rates Drop 


2 eg bituminous tidewater business 
of 1921 is not seen in its proper 
perspective if compared, in the cus- 
tomary manner, with the preceding 
year. In fact, owing to a complete 
reversal of conditions at the beginning 
of 1921, the year is as unique in its 
way as was the preceding twelve- 
month. If the statistics for the two 
years tell any story, it is simply that 
“what goes up must come down.” 

On the whole, however, the volume 
of tonnage dumped—approximately 37,- 
000,000 net tons—is not so bad, in the 
light of our pre-war experience. On 
the other hand the pessimists may 
take comfort from the fact that this 
87,000,000 tons represents a falling off 
of about 30 per cent from the peak set 
last year. However, when the complete 
figures for the five separate north 
Atlantic ports are examined, it will 
be found that, going back to 1919 and 
the war years, there has been a gain 
in tonnage, except, perhaps at New 
York, 

The glare and glitter of 1920 as a 
background blinds one to the progress 
that has been made throughout the past 
year, towards a normal, healthy posi- 
tion in the industry. As the tidewater 
market was, rightfully or wrongfully, 
blamed for the “jamboree” of 1920 it 
would be well to examine this back- 
ground for a moment. 

In 1920 there was the unprecedented 
dumping at tidewater of 53,000,000 net 
tons. As a result of a world shortage 
of fuel there was a greatly expanded 
export trade of 22,000,000 net tons. 

A shortage of coal was the cry in 
New England and along the Atlantic 
coast, as well as inland. Nearly all 
steamships bunkered for the round trip 
or for greater steaming distances. 
There was a tremendous demand every- 
where. Prices were unstable and rose 
rapidly. “Big production,” “big 
prices,” “big profits” was the “big” 
program of the industry. In short, it 
was a sellers’ market, and a runaway 
market at that. i 

But! There was the operator whose 
oft-expressed ambition in life was “to 
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get a cent a pound for my coal,” There 
were the newly and quickly formed ex- 
port firms composed of the dollar a 
ton men who carried contracts for “mil- 
lions of tons” around in their pockets. 
There were broken contracts and liti- 
gation, unheeded complaints about coal, 
mounting costs of operation, and a lot 
of other things. And at the end of this 
hectic year there was the income tax. 

These. are all worth thinking about 
in considering 1921. Were they con- 
structive factors or destructive? 

Along in the early autumn of 1920 
the Eastern Gold Coast, as seen from 
afar in the Appalachians, began to lose 
some of its glitter. The ports began 
to fill up with coal. Prices began to 
shade off, soften and finally tumble. It 
was known as 1921 opened that the turn 
had come. 

The extent of the decline in prices 
throughout 1921 is well represented by 
the curves of spot prices of Pocahontas 


(p. 131), W. Va. high-volatile (p. 143), 
Pool 9 Pennsylvania coal (p. 117), and 
others in this issue of COAL AGE. Poca- 
hontas is taken as the standard for 
Hampton Roads, while Pool 9 is repre- 
sentative of the better grades of coal 
at the Northern ports. 

As will be seen from ‘the diagram’ 
representing the monthly distribution 
of coal from each port, as well as the 
corresponding tables, the decline in 
shipments which had already set in dur- 
ing the fall of 1920 continued with 
slight fluctuations until April, 1924. 
In April there ‘was some improvement, 
the total dumpings reaching 3,000,000 
tons. In May the total monthly dump- 
ing had increased to 3,800,000 tons and 
it began to look like another 1920 at 
tidewater in so far as tonnage was con- 
cerned. This increase was coincident 
with the cessation of work by the 
British coal miners. 

The prolonged British strike and the 





COAL DUMPED AT HAMPTON ROADS, BY MONTHS AND PTERS, 1921. 
(In Gross Tons) 





Months Lamberts Pt. Newport News  Sewalls Point. Total 
A a Ge ee Dar Sete 5 ee 654,383 440,157 330,069 HPT 
Weleda 3 21s Say Bache, 475,099 297 291,517 1,026,91 
RE SR Nits Di Se Oia ae 486,172 250,952 225,790 9 
CURRIER, (he feat Ae BAT ee puteanet! 8. 585,991 343,935 323,490 1,253,416 
OAS o.cp uh )c kink es vied theo shot 680,226 631,737 518,662 1,830,625 
PR si doko ¥ seis a wh Sen ee te 844,139 833,480 533,206 2,210,825 
PR ROS Le Oe UP ee ade 731,708 334,828 1,628,218 
AMGUEE os Sipigds SEE OCA ee Rd 534,487 222,964 357,938 1,115,389 
Bebbember « .. 53:6 vies. 5 Aare ns eves 372,901 195,271 286,826 854,998 
GOT oe DE ee CBs SRA 420,852 208,199 351,230 980,281 
November: 660k co. cp eee 444,946 160,940 366,715 972,601 
EOSOCUTINE soo dd.e'e ete h ps cise om 6.08 469,169 207,642 278,280 955,091 

Webebei och sce 6,700,073 4,317,256 4,198,551 15,215,880 
13,00Q006 
ZASewalsPt — Wl Newport News EA Lamberts Pt 
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resulting scarcity of coal abroad made 
June a record breaker in tidewater an- 
nals. A total of about 4,500,000 tons 
was dumped. The largest tonnage in 
the history of Hampton Roads was 
loaded in June owing to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. dumping the largest ton- 
nage in its history while Lamberts 
Point and Sewalls Point each contrib- 
uted large tonnages to the total. The 
Newport News pools were well stocked 
with high-volatile steam and gas coals 
and a brisk demand from abroad devel- 
oped for prompt shipment of these 
grades. Baltimore and Philadelphia 
doubled their exports during this record 
month. 

The “carrying of coals to Newcastle” 
ran well into July, which showed a 
total dumping of 3,600,000 tons, the de- 
crease being in exports. An interesting 
point about this phase of the year’s 
business was the comparatively small 
effect that this sudden demand had 
upon prices which continued to decline. 

In August the total tonnage dumped 
at all ports slumped back near the 
3,000,000 ton mark established during 
the early months of the year with a 
dumping of 2,500,000 tons in Septem- 
ber, 2,800,000 in October, and again 
2,500,000 tons in November, which set 
the pace for the-close of the year. 

Of the total tonnage dumped during 
the year at all North Atlantic ports— 
approximately 37,000,000 tons — the 
largest amount, or about 10,500,000 
tons, was delivered to local harbor 
points and inside the Capes mostly at 
New York. About 9,000,000 tons were 
shipped. to New England as compared 
with nearly 10,500,000 tons in the previ- 
ous year and 8,500,000 in 1919. Total 
bunker requirements were approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 net tons as compared 
with 9,000,000 in 1919. The great loss 
was, of course, in exports, which dropped 
from 22,000,000 tons in 1920 to about 
9,600,000 tons in 1921. Of this, 3,000,- 
000 tons, taken mostly from Hampton 
Roads, may be attributed directly to the 
British strike. 

Coincident with the increase in ex- 
port dumping during the strike period, 
there was quite a sharp increase, lasting 
from May until August, in the amount 
of bunker coal taken. In addition to 
the extra shipping employed in trans- 
porting the export coal, other steamers 
were taking extra bunker supplies 
mostly for the round trip. The tables 
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Summary of Tidewater Bituminous Coal Business 
for Four Years, in Net Tons 


1919 
14,234,000 
4,411,000 
3,467,000 
14,630,000 
320,000 "911,000 





orts 
J Destinations: 
Coastwise to New England 


Inside capes 
Other tonnage 
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42,909,000 


37,062,000 53,784,000 


15,248,000 8,386,000 10,457,000 


13,381,000 10,072,000 8,968,000 7,445,000 





42,909,000 


37,062,000 53,784,000 37,323,000 





accompanying this article will disclose 
in detail how each of the ports fared 
during the year. 

The pooling arrangements at the 
north Atlantic ports which were adopted 
during the war and continued over 1920 
went through many changes during the 
year. The Tidewater Exchange which 
operated at New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore was dissolved after several 
attempts at reorganization. Heavy 
demurrage, due to the lack of business, 
and many withdrawals from its mem- 
bership early in the year pointed out 
the uselessness of its continuation. 

At Hampton Roads the three sep- 
arate exchanges, for the three termi- 
nals, which were organized in the spring 
of 1920 continued to the close of 1921, 
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1921 
AT HAMPTON ROADS 


but lost membership toward the latter 
part of the year to an extent that 
now makes their continuation problem- 
atical., 

In January, 1921, the Sewalls Point 
Coal Exchange, which, in co-operation 
with the U. S. Bureau of Mines, had 
been making a thorough investigation 
of the coals shipped through it, adopted 
chemical standards, putting these new 
standards into effect with new rules and 
classifications shortly thereafter. Later 
in the year this exchange completed 
its elaborate mechanical sampling plant 
for obtaining adequate samples of coal 
from cars shipped to its pools. The 
sampling plant has been in operation 
throughout the year and the quality of 
shipments to the Sewalls Point pools 
controlled in accordance with the results 
found by the Bureau of Mines. 

During the year the demand for 
quality in coal has reasserted itself 
strongly, with the result that mines 
producing the poorer grades of coal 
have had to close down. In the main 
the tonnage dumped at tidewater has 
been shipped from the highest-grade 
mines. At Hampton Roads, for in- 
stance, the last half of the year wit- 
nessed a business almost entirely in 
Pool 1 coal, there being little or no de- 
mand for the other grades of lows 
volatile coal. The same may be said 
of the business done in the high-volatile 
coals at tidewater—only the better 
grades found any demand. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COAL DUMPED AT PHILADELPHIA 


As the price declined during the year, 
the question of mine operating costs 
became of paramount importance and 
much tonnage was shut off from tide- 
water through inability to meet com- 
petition. 

The combination of lower costs and 
better quality resulted in some unusual 
destinations for Southern coal. Hamp- 
ton Roads smokeless coal was shipped 
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to New York as well as up the Dela- 
ware to Philadelphia against the long- 
established freight differentials in favor 
of Pennsylvania coal. A byproduct 
plant in New Jersey is running on a 
gas coal from the South that is best 
known in such cities as Atlanta and 
Charleston, S. C.. As one coal man 
commented, “You have to do something 
that has not been done before.” 
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Destination of Bituminous Coal Shipped to Tidewater 
In 1921, by Months, in Net Tons 
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New England Export Bunkers Capes Tonnages Total 
ONES TE Sees oe 332,000 867,000, 305,000 31,000 90,000 1,625,000 
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I dt me hetry 445,000 ‘000 368,000 28,000 48,000 ‘1,843,000 
Cas 650,000 280,000 21,000 t 1,261,000 
September. . . 590,000 * 153,000 171,000 26,000 51,000 991,000 
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NEW YORK 
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In foreign. markets the competition 
of British coal, notwithstanding the 
British strike and higher costs, was 
too keen for America. Since the re- 
sumption of mining the price of British 
coal at loading ports has steadily de- 
clined and apparently regardless of cost 
British exporters are determined to hold 
their old markets and gain new ones. 

British coal is being laid down onthe 
Pacific Coast via the Canal at a dollar 
less than American coal from the East- 
ern seaboard and cargoes have been re- 
ported for sale on our own North At- 
lantic coast. Great Britain’s low ocean 
freights explain her advantageous posi- 
tion at the present time, in many cases 
coal going out as ballast. 

American coastwise freights, which 
were high at the beginning of 1921— 
around $2.50 to $2.75 from Hampton 
Roads to Boston, for instance—reached 


pre-war levels of 90c. to $1 during the | 


late months. The situation of Ameri- 
can bottoms in overseas trade is too 
well known to warrant discussion here, 

It is generally believed that in order 
to put American coal in favorable com- 
petition with British coal abroad the 
rate to tidewater on export coal should 
be reduced $1 per ton, but the rail- 
roads have declined to do this. 

As in all other business in this coun- 
try during 1921, the tidewater branch 
of the coal trade has been adjusting it- 
self to a new and more stable basis. 
Throughout the year constructive forces 
were relentlessly at work which, in the 
long run, will make for the good of 
the industry. Competition is again put- 
ting a premium on efficiency in mining 
and selling and is eliminating the eco- 
nomically unfit. 

We have still some distance to go, 
particularly in the matter of mining 
costs and transportation chargés, but 
at the end of the year the tidewater 
coal trade found itself a long way over 
the road to that much discussed des- 
tination—Normalcy. 


High Freights Handicap Utah’s 
Coal Trade on Pacific Coast 


By F. L. W. BENNETT 
Salt Lake City 


High freight rates combined with 
foreign competition are proving a great 
stumbling block to the Utah coal trade 
on the Pacific Coast. Bunker coal ship- 
ments are down to zero, while other 
shipments aré, roughly, only 50 per cent 
of what they were a year ago. The 
coal producers have appealed to the 
railroads to put the Portland rates into 
effect for shipments to Seattle, San 
Franciseo and Los Angeles and there 
are hopes that this will be done. These 
rates range from $6.50 for lump to 
$5.50 for the inferior grades. The rates 
at present, except for bunker coal to 
San Francisco Bay which have been 
recently reduced to $6, are $7.25 a ton. 
When it is considered that coal can be 
sent from other parts of the world, and 
from the Southern States at $4 or $5 
less per ton it readily will be seen that 
the Utah shippers have a hard strug- 
gle in maerttaat competition. 
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French Coal Trade Has an Unowriain Year; Feels 
Optimism “Based on Nothing at All” 


Prices Hit Bottom During Fall but Demand Fails to Respond 
— British and Reparation Coals Glut Market Most of 
the Time—Some Mines Close Rather Than Try to Compete 


ROM the coal trade’s point of view 

the year just ended was one which 
brought the most unexpected and, 
for the supplies of the country, the 
most unpleasant events. 

American coal, which at the begin- 
ning of 1921 was still arriving in fairly 
important quantities, is gradually dis- 
appearing from the French market, and 
at present it does not look as if this 
trade had any reasonable chances of 
revival. 

France opened 1921 with such huge 
surpluses: of various kinds of coal that 
the government considered fixing the 
maximum price for American coal at 
$9 in order to check the influx. United 
. States coal had declined rapidly in price 
from the fiush and hectic days of the 
preceding-fall when $39 a ton at French- 
~ Atlantic ports was common. On Jan. 1, 
1921,-the French stocks on hand totaled 
4,500,000 metric tons’. On that date 
French coal was quoted at 124f. per 
ton, Sarre coal 110f.; German, 125f.; 
Belgian, 134f.; English, 196f. and Amer- 
ican 195f.. With a surplus of 4,500,000 
tons, as compared to a surplus of only 
one-third that on Jan. 1, 1920, France 
began to look for a place to export 
some of its own. production. Prices 
started down rather steeply. In May 
American coal in pools 5 and 7 reached 
Paris in small quantities at $10.50@ 
_ $11.75. In the last few months British 
prices have been so low as to be posi- 
tively dangerous to the French industry. 

Reparation coal was coming into 
France’ steadily during the winter at a 
rate which astonished the French, 
whose chief worry was how to dispose 
of ‘the flood. In February French rail- 
road stocks were piled high, but in 
September they were higher. The Feb- 
ruary total of 1,121,272 tons came 
445,508 tons from French mines, 192,207 
English and American, 1,075 Belgian 
and 479,582 German. The railroad 
stocks on Feb. 1, and Sept. 1, were: 

February September 

272,500 

163,265 

151,246 

: : 390,920 

Ws Diy 555 wha oh p's AS > 221,325 272,895 
Middle 62,046 55,900 

In spite of the bulk on hand, imports 
into France in March were still high. 
The figure for that month was 1,348,132 
tons as against 2,116,527 for January. 
In April it had dropped to 1,156,000 tons 
and in May to 775,000, of which 443,- 


*Manager, Office Commercial de Combus- 
tibles, Paris. 

aThe metric ton of 2,204 lb. is the unit of 
weight throughout this article. 


By E. CORNAND* 


000 came from Germany, 127,000 from 
Belgium, 102,000 from Great Britain, 
and only 39,000 from the United States. 
In June imports bent upward to 957,000 
tons and by August had reached 1,906,- 
427 tons, but at lowering prices. By 
October imports were heavy again from 
Great Britain. The totals for that 
month were: 


Great Britain 
Belgium 
United States 


October total 1,492,874 

British coals, which at the beginning 
of the year were quoted around 60s. per 
ton f.o.b. can hardly be sold now at 
25s. per ton for best Cardiff large. It 
must be added that the most unfavor- 
able industrial conditions which pre- 
vailed throughout the year, and en- 
tailed a formidable decrease in the con- 
sumption of imported as well as home- 
produced coals, are largely responsible 
for the collapse of prices. To depict the 
situation exactly, however, it must be 
added that the.French consumers had 
set their minds on buying only at their 
own conditions. 

It had been hoped in England that 
subsidies to the miners could be re- 
couped on the export trade. That was 
exactly what the French buyer did not 
want. Knowing that their English com- 
petitors were favored by a special in- 
land price and that the unfortunate 
manufacturer dependent on imported 
coals would have to make this good by 
paying a special export price, the 
French industry simply decided to close 
down and wait for better times. Ex- 
perience has proved that a holding off 
policy is the best means to bring the 
price of a commodity down to reason- 
able limits. 

Home-produced coal has in many 
cases had a very hard time on account 
of the sharp competition with Belgian 
and especially with British coals. The 
effects have been bitterly felt for the 
last few months, especially by the 
northern French coal districts, whose 
markets are the most easily accessible 
to the competing foreign coals. Even 
now the owners are having a very hard 
time. On the one hand they have to 
reduce their prices to face the harsh 
competition of the’ British producing 
centres, and on the other hand is the 
special situation in the Nord, where 
cost of living is still much higher than 
in other parts of the country. This 
does not permit of reducing the miners’ 
wages. Furthermore, the miners have 


a good trump in their hands—i.e., the 
certainty, if they leave the mines, of 
being at once taken up by reconstruc- 
tion enterprises, which, it appears, are 
paying even higher salaries than those 
the miners get at present. 

In other parts of France wages have 
been reasonably adjusted without too 
much trouble, except in the Southern 
fields, where the men threaten to go out 
on strike if there is any further talk 
about reducing wages. 

But in spite of these vexations, home 
production has been strong almost, all 
year, never falling below 2,000,000 tons 
a month during the first nine months of 
1921. Production of French coal. mines 
exclusive of the Saar and imports by 
months were as follows: 


Production Imports 


oN a Sha 2,036,906 
September 2,039,000 
ORtORER © «0.5 <se%s-a5.0'0 - 


1,906,427 
1,492,874 


Whereas France’s production for 1920 
was 20,348,020 tons, that total was 
exceeded in 1921 at the beginning of 
October. Rehabilitation of mining prop- 
erties in the devastated areas had a 
marked effect upon production. In 1920 
these collieries produced 8,449,665 tons, 
which was an increase of 19 per cent 
over 1919.’ During 1921 that percent- 
age was increased. In six months end- 
ing last July twelve companies in the 
Nord raised 3,263,000 tons, which was 
more than four times their output dur- 
ing the corresponding months of 1920. 
The total production for September of 
the mines that had been nearly de- 
stroyed was 564,243 tons, which is be- 
tween 55 and 60 per cent of their 
normal pre-war output. By the end of 
October the Drocourt mine had been 
opened again, though it had yielded but 
82 tons. The Anzin mines now prouce 
62 per cent of their normal yield. The 
Flines and Vimy mines remain un- 
opened. 

All in all business has been as low as 
possible; for the better part of the year 
the mines have worked only part time. 
It had been expected that after the ex- 
ceptional summer there would be-a 
particularly hard winter. Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, for the mines, but 
fortunately for the numerous unem- 
ployed, the winter so far has been mild, . 
and this, of course, also contributes to 
keep trade dormant. 

German coals due under reparation 
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agreements have. arrived in smaller 
quantities lately. At one time they were 
encumbering the yards of the railways 
and other public works, but the small 
quantities now arriving are easily dealt 
with. Owing to the poor demand for 
coals, this reparation coal probably is 
something of a nightmare to the offi- 
cials who have to attend to its disposal, 
as wherever they turn they find that 
consumers are not in the least anxious 
to take delivery. 

In the Saar district the position, as 
far as output and improvements at the 
mines are concerned, has been unex- 
pectedly good, but the difficulty now is 
to dispose of the coal. Stocks at the 
mines have increased constantly for the 
last few months. Desperate efforts are 
being made to insure the working of 
the mines. If the mines had to close 
down even partly for lack of outlet, this 
would be considered a political disaster. 
It should not be forgotten that this dis- 
trict will under normal circumstances 
be of the highest interest to France, 
and the government has realized that 
the best preparation for the plebiscite 
s to materialize the local natural wealth 
and create an atmosphere of satisfac- 
tion and welfare among the people. 

With regard to this'a French engi- 
neer, after several months of diligent 
research, has found a special process 
permitting the manufacture of first- 
class metallurgical coke from the coals 
of the Saar district, which hitherto 
have been practically valueless in metal- 
lurgy. The experiments are now being 
conducted on a big scale under govern- 
ment supervision. If the results are 
good this process will ensure a perma- 
nent and unlimited use of these coals 
to supply coke to the important French 
metallurgical industry in Lorraine. 
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This will be a real godsend to that in- 
dustry. 

At this writing it is difficult to make 
any forecast for 1922. So much de- 
pends nowadays on so many unexpected 
events. The French industry is suffer- 
ing from the same. causes as the Amer- 
ican and English. On account of the 
adverse rate of exchange, raw materials 
are high. So are foodstuffs. This en- 
tails high wages and an inevitably high 
price of the manufactured product. At 
the'end of 1920 it had been hoped for 
various reasons which did not material- 
ize that the year 1921 would see the end 
of all our evils, and at present France 
is in a position which again permits of 
the wildest optimism, based upon noth- 
ing at all exceft desire for improve- 
ment, 





Vancouver Coal Output Drops 


The coal mining industry of Van- 
couver, probably produced less in 1921 
than in 1920, according to the obser- 
vations of William M. Brewer, resi- 
dent mining engineer. After a study 
of the mining situation and its recent 
developments he has this to say: 

“The great importance of the coal- 
mining industry on Vancouver Island 
can be appreciated when it is consid- 
ered that between 4,000 and 5,000 em- 
ployees find continuous employment 
underground and on the surface, under 
normal conditions, the year through. 
Conditions during 1921 can hardly be 
considered to have been normal be- 
cause the demand for coal has been 
quite irregular; so much so that the 
Harewood Mine at Nanaimo, of the 
Western Fuel Corporation of Canada, 
was closed down from the end of Feb- 
ruary until July, and the Pacific Coast 
Coal Co., which had a total of 286 em- 
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ployees during 1920, has been idle 
during the year 1921. 

“The relationship between employer 
and employee in the Vancouver Island 
coal fields has been quite harmonious 
during 1921. In October the Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, re- 
newed the working agreement with 
their employees for two years from 
that month. As compared with other 
industries the world over the condi- 
tions of coal mining on Vancouver 
Island have ben quite satisfactory, 
there has ben no unemployment to 
cause agitation and the balance he- 
tween supply and demand with regard 
to labor has been well adjusted. 

“During the past year the first really 
serious efforts were made to improve 
the method of washing coal so as to 
save a large proportion of the slack 
coal which has in the past been wasted. 
Successful experiments were made by 
P. E. Peterson, an acknowledged au- 
thority on the oil flotation method for 
concentrating metalliferous ores, in an 
attempt to apply that process to. coal. 
The first experiments were made at 
the Granby No. 1 colliery at Cassiday, 
but later Mr. Peterson became con- 
nected with the Western Fuel Corpora- 
tion of Canada, where he is now en- 
gaged in reconstructing the washery. 

“The importation of fuel oil for lo- 
comotives and steam vessels, of course, 
has had a serious effect on the market 
for steam coal. The effect has been 
not only the direct one of reducing the 
demand for coal but the indirect one 
of sending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars .out of Canada in payment for 
oil and. exchange. In order to offset 
these undesirable conditions experts 
are working to determine the possi- 
bility of substituting powdered coal 
for oil. 





Illinois Miners Exceptionally Well Paid 


LLINOIS mine workers make more than anthracite mine 
workers and more than the railroad men received under 
the decisions of the U. S. Railroad Labor Board. Even 
when the unsteadiness of the working opportunity is con- 
sidered and allowed the average mine worker in Illinois 


makes more than the average railroad 


worker—$7.14 as bituminous fields. 


against $5.78 for anthracite workers and $4.58 for railroad 
employees. It will be interesting to note that the railroad ~ 
men expect an even further wage decrease. The attached 
table has been afforded us by a prominent Illinois operator. 
It will be recalled that the wage in the anthracite mines 
was purposely placed at a lower figure than in the soft-coal 
region because the work there was steadier than in the 


COMPARISON OF WAGES PAID IN BITUMINOUS MINES OF ILLINOIS WITH THOSE PAID IN ANTHRACITE MINES AND TO 


.Mine e scale in Illinois 
as fixed Aug. 16, 1920 
To expire March 31, 1922 
Mine Employees 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


Anthracite wage scale 


commission award April 1, 1920 
To expire March 31, 1922 


Relative Mine Service 


Wage scale fixed by U. S. Railroad Labor Board 


July 20,1920 July 1, 1921 
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Despite Business Depression and Adverse Legislation 


1921 Anthracite Output Approached That of 1920 


and Dredge Operations Reflects Greater Improvement 


Suspension of Washery 


'Than Figures Seem to Indicate—Total Decrease About 1,115,000 Gross Tons— 
1920—Readjustment of Wages and Practice Indicated 


Prepared Sizes Exceed 


TAL PRODUCTION of anthracite 
in 1921 fell approximately 1,116,- 
000 tons short of the 1920 total, because 
of a warm and industrially depressed 
December. But there was a difference 
in favor of, 1921 that this statement 
does not show. In 1920, owing to the 
shortage of bituminous coal at con- 
suming centers during a considerable 
portion of the year, the demand for 
steam sizes of anthracite was consider- 
ably in excess of normal, as a result of 
which washeries and dredges were 
actively engaged in the recovery of 
steam sizes from culm banks and river 
channels. The business depression of 
1921, which has resulted in a notable 
decrease in the production of bitu- 
minous coal, has also been reflected in 
the partial or entire. suspension of 
washery and dredge operations. Hence 
it is that while the total production of 
anthracite in 1921 was less than in 1920, 
the production of prepared or domestic 
sizes will show a gain. 

The production of anthracite for the 
calendar year 1921 was about 78,917,- 
000 gross tons against 80,032,175 gross 
tons in 1920 and an average for the 
ten years from 1911 to 1920, inclusive, 
of 81,227,010 gross tons. Of the total 
production of anthracite a little less 
than 90 per cent is shipped or sold 
locally, as approximately 11 per cent 
is consumed annually in the operation 
of the collieries. The following table 
shows the annual production, the col- 
liery consumption, and the commercial 
or marketed product for the last dec- 
ade, It will be noted that in addition 
to the two war years there were two 
others, 1913 and 1914, in which the out- 
put exceeded that of 1921: 


TOTAL PRODUCTION, COLLIERY CONSUMP-. 
TION AND COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 
OF ANTHRACITE FOR TEN YEARS, 
1912-1921 
(In Gross Tons) 


Total Colliery 
Production Consumption 


45,322,855 


Commercial 
Production 
67,343,159 


The difference, economically, be- 
tween anthracite and bituminous coal 
could hardly be more clearly set forth 
than by comparison of the statistics 
of production of these commodities in 
the year just closed. Bituminous coal 


a *Director, Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
on, ‘ 


By EDWARD W. PARKER* 


is primarily an industrial fuel. In 1921 _ 


it showed a decrease in production, as 
compared with 1920, of one hundred 
and fifty million net tons, or practically 
27 per cent. Anthracite, on the other 
hand, is primarily a domestic fuel, with 
relatively small percentage used strictly 
for industrial purposes. Its total pro- 
duction in 1921, for this reason, was 
nearer the normal mark than was the 
soft coal total. 

The production of steam sizes will 
show a decrease of some 3,000,000 tons, 
all of which may be assigned to the 
shutting down of the washeries and 
dredges. 

One of the interesting features of the 
anthracite industry during the greater 
part of 1921 was that the domestic 
sizes most in demand were stove and 
chestnut, the two most costly sizes, 
while egg coal, next highest in price, 
was in fair demand, and pea coal, the 
cheapest of the domestic grades, was 
at all-times difficult to move and many 
thousands of tons were stocked in the 
storage yards. The steam sizes, in 
sympathy with bituminous coal, were 


in light demand throughout the year. ; 


Spotty YEAR FOR ANTHRACITE TRADE 


Taken as a whole the anthracite 
trade may be said to have been “spotty” 
during the entire year. The coal year, 
beginning April 1, found most of the 
domestic consumers with some supplies 
on hand, as the winter of 1920-21 had 
been one of exceptional mildness—a 
typical “open winter.” There was not, 
in consequence, any late winter or early 
spring buying to speak of in order to 
eke out the winter supply. During the 
late spring and early summer egg coal 
was in good demand from relatively 
large consumers, who desired to lay 
in their requirements before closing 
their houses for the summer season. 
When this demand had been satisfied 
or the houses closed, stove coal became 
the only size in active requisition, due 
chiefly to the requirements of New 
England and the Northwest, both of 
which specialize on this size and both 
of which want their deliveries largely 
in summer, when water transportation 
is available. As summer drew to a 
close chestnut coal began to share the 
popularity of stove and by Nov. 1 most 
of this size that had found its way 
to the storage yards had been picked 
up and sent to market, egg coal in the 
meantime having fallen out of favor, 
and being like pea coal and the buck- 
wheat sizes, decidedly draggy. The late 
arrival of real coal consuming weather 


added to the unsatisfactory character 
of the year’s business as viewed from 
the standpoint of producers and dis- 


tributors. 
Market conditions were not the only 


difficulties with which the industry had 
to contend and which made the year 1921 
one to be remembered. Politics played 
no inconsequential part among the 
disturbing elements, and there was an 
exceptionally plentiful crop of legisla- 
tion, state and federal, proposed and 
enacted. The Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania was on the stage early in the 
game, and in January in his message 
to the Legislature recommended legis- 
lation imposing a tax of 8c. a ton on 
anthracite and 4c. a ton on bituminous 
coal. This eventuated in April in the 
passage of what are known as the 
Kohler, Fowler and Williams bills. The 
first imposed penalties for the caus- 
ing of surface subsidence through the 
mining of anthracite. The second ex- 
empted from the punitive clauses of 
the Kohler Act those companies accept- 
ing the provisions of the Fowler Act, 
which acceptance included an agree- 
ment to pay an impost of 2 per cent 
on the f.o.b. mine value of all coal 
prepared for market, for the purpose 
of compensating surface owners for 
any damage incurred and for paying 
the salaries and expenses of a commis- 
sion to be appointed by the Governor 
to administer the law. Failure to 
signify non-acceptance of the law was 
interpreted as giving consent through 
silence. The third, or Williams Act, 
imposed a direct revenue tax of 1.5 per 
cent on the value of the commercial 
output of all anthracite mined and sold. 
This act became effective as of July 1; 
the Kohler and Fowler acts on Aug. 27. 

All of the legislation enacted affected 
anthracite production only; bituminous 
mining operations were entirely over- 
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looked by the law makers. So far as 
known to the writer, the provisions of 
the Fowler Act were not accepted by a 
single anthracite operating company, 
and rather than incur the risk of be- 
ing penalized under the Kohler law a 
number of mines whose workings ex- 
tended under the City of Scranton were 
closed down on the day the law became 
effective, such. action being strongly 
opposed by the mine workers and by 
the citizens of Scranton, who had been 
persistently active in procuring the 
legislation which produced that result. 

In October Judge Henry A. Fuller, 
of Wilkes-Barre, rendered a decision in 
a case coming before him in which he 
held the Kohler Act unconstitutional, 
the Fowler Act naturally falling with 


- it. The matter has been appealed to 


the Supreme Court, but pending final 
adjudication by that tribunal, opera- 
tions at the Scranton collieries were 
resumed on Nov. 2. An amicable suit 
to determine the constitutionality or 
unconstitutionality of the Williams Act 
was entered in the Common Pleas Court 
of Dauphin County at Harrisburg on 
Nov. 9. However the case may be 
decided in the trial court, this also 
will be appealed to the Supreme Court, 
and it is hoped that final decision in 
both cases will be had early in 1922. 
A law similar in essentials to the Wil- 
liams Act passed in 1913 was declared 
by the Supreme Court to be in viola- 
tion of the State Constitution. 


No ADVANCE BECAUSE OF MINE LAWS 


No advance in price was made by the 
operators to cover the additional cost 
that would accrue if the acts should be 
held by the Supreme Court as not in 
violation of the State Constitution. 

Attempts at Federal legislation, 
which may be numbered at something 
more than “several,” have been less 
discriminating in their scope than the 
state laws and included both anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal in their bene- 
ficent intentions. The year 1921 had 
scarcely dawned before Senator Calder, 
of New York, whose personal interests 
and. experience are in the building 
trades, introduced a bill (S8.:4828) call- 
ing for drastic regulation of the coal- 
mining industry. Liberally amended 
in committee it was favorably reported 
to the Senate in February, but failed 
of enactment by the adjournment of 
Congress. But the extra session of the 
new Congress had hardly gotten well 
under way before Senator Frelinghuy- 
sen, of New Jersey, whose primary 
interests in private life are in the in- 
surance business, introduced two bills, 
one providing for seasonal freight rates 
in order to encourage the more regular 
distribution of coal. throughout the 
year, and the other for scarcely less 
drastic regulation than that originally 
provided by the deceased Calder bill. 
Senator Frelinghuysen endeavored 
strenuously to obtain favorable action 
on these bills, but opposition, led 
mainly by Senator Reed, of Missouri, 
developed and a resolution to recommit 
was carried. The testimony taken in 
the hearings on the Calder bill alone 
covered 2,285 printed pages. 
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Undismayed and undeterred by the 
fate that had befallen the offspring of 
his colleagues, Senator Kenyon, of 
Iowa, in October introduced a bill of 
even more radical and drastic character 
than its predecessors. No further ac- 
tion than its reference to the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures has been taken on 
this bill. Other bills of similar import 
have been introduced in the lower house 
of Congress, but these are sufficient to 
indicate the ambition that seems to ex- 
ist in the minds of some of the mem- 
bers of Congress to have their claims 
to fame based up the authorship of 
legislation having for its ultimate de- 
sign governmental control of the coal- 
mining industry. The. majority senti- 
ment in Congress, however, appears to 
be in sympathy with the President’s 
plea for less, not more, government in 
business. 

Of prime interest and ‘importance to 
the future of the anthracite industry 
were the decrees of the Supreme Court’ 
of the United States ordering definite 
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separation of the railroad and ecoal- 
mining interests in the “Reading” and 
“Lehigh Valley” cases. In accordance 
with these decrees plans for the segre- 
gation of the properties have been sub- 
mitted, but in the case of the “Read- 
ing” properties appeal has been taken 
because of disagreement between the 
preferred and common stock owners as 
to the manner in which they shall par- 
ticipate in the division. 

The “Reading” decree ordered also 
that the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, controlled by the Reading Com- 
pany, dispose of its holdings of stock 
in the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
of which the Central owned 92 per 
cent. This sale was effected in Noyem- 
ber, a syndicate composed chiefly of 
First National Bank (N. Y.). interests, 
and Burns Brothers, being the pur- 
chaser. In line with these transactions 
was the sale in September of the coal- 
mining properties of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 
to the Glen Alden Coal Mining Co. 

Although no labor disturbance of a 
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ANTHRACITE PRICES 


FOR NINE YEARS 


This diagram shows in dollars per gross ton the average company circular i 
and average spot quotations on “independent” stove and Gacketeat vines of Peansyl- 


vania anthracite at the mines. 
New York market as recorded week 
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sufficiently general character to affect 
materially the production for the year 
has occurred; advantage has been taken 
~in a number of cases of-somewhat flimsy 
pretexts to cease work. Probably the 
most flagrant instance of this char- 
acter was a suspension of work for a 
period of three weeks by some 7,000 
employees of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. in the Panther Creek dis- 
trict in protest against the employ- 
ment of certain laborers on the ground 
that they were Spanish and Portuguese 
and could not speak the English lan- 
guage though precaution had already 
been taken by the union to see that 
they had joined the organization and 
were provided with cards and buttons. 
The laborers were not discharged and 
after a “vacation” of three weeks and 
a sacrifice of some $750,000 in wages, 
the men returned to work. 

Internal union politics was respon- 
sible for several occurrences of idleness 
among the employees of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. in the vicinity of Pitts- 
ton, but the shutdowns were not of 
Iong duration. 


PROPAGANDA A DISTURBING FACTOR 
The most disturbing factor in the 


labor situation has been the dissemina-- 


tion throughout the entire anthracite 
region of inflammatory literature and 
propaganda by the I. W. W..and kin- 
dred influences, though to what extent 
the seed so sown has taken root it is 
not possible as yet to determine. 
Preaching the gospel of discontent is 
a@ comparatively easy matter when 
times are hard and labor unemployed 
or underpaid, but when labor is pros- 
perous, as it is in the anthracite region 
at the present time; when it is over- 
paid as compared with and at the ex- 
pense of like employment in other in- 
dustries and other communities, and 
when it is given regular and steady 
employment throughout the year such 
as is enjoyed by workers in few occu- 
pations, the lamentations and exhorta- 
tions of the preachers of the spirit of 
incendiarism are apt to fall on inatten- 
tive, if mot entirely deaf, ears. 

With the foregoing exceptions most 
of the troubles with labor were of 
a@ minor character, resulting in idle- 
ness of but from one to three or four 
days, the grievances on which they 
were based being amicably adjusted 
with the mine officials, or referred, 
after the disaffected employees had 
returned to work, to the Anthracite 
Board of Conciliation.* 

As to the future—what may be the 
outcome of the necessary readjustment 
at the termination of the present agree- 
ment, March 31, 1922, of the inflated 

*Since this machinery for the adjustment 
of labor disputes in the anthracite region 
was set in motion by the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission of 1902-3, more than 
one thousand grievances (1078 to be 
exact), have been adjusted and no gen- 
eral strike has occurred, the outlaw ‘“va- 
cation” strike in September, 1920, for the 
purpose of registering dissatisfaction with 
the award of the Anthracite Coal Commis- 
sion of that year being, as indicated, un- 
authorized by the union officials and not 
participated in by as much as 50 per cent 
of the mine workers. The Board of Con- 


ciliation will not consider a grievance while 
the men or mines are idle because of it. 
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labor cost, in response to the insistent 
and justifiable demand on the part of 
the anthracite-consuming public for a 
reduction in the cost of its fuel supply, 
no one is prepared to say. When it 
is considered that in 1913 71,046,816 
gross tons of fresh-mined commercial 
anthracite were produced at a labor cost 
of $113,320,000, and that 65,458,673 
gross tons in 1920 were produced at a 
labor cost of $252,129,000; when it is 
considered that the index number of 
the cost of living in November, 1921, 
shows a decrease of 40.7 points from 
the peak cost in 1920,f on which the 
anthracite wage scale of the existing 
contract was predicated; when it is 
considered that the farm prices of food 
products have fallen in some instances 
to practically pre-war levels; when it 
is considered that common, unskilled 
labor in the anthracite industry is being 
paid 52.5c. an hour, and similar labor 
in other industries, in the same locality, 
is receiving from 25 to 35c. an hour 
(that is, anthracite labor is getting 
from 50 to 100 per cent more than 
other workers who must buy the prod- 
uct of anthracite labor); when all of 
these are considered, it is apparent 
that deflation in the labor cost of an- 
thracite is absolutely necessary. 


LABOR COST IN PRODUCING ANTHRACITE 


The report of the Federal Trade 
Commission (June 30, 1919) on an- 
thracite shows that the labor cost for 
fresh-mined anthracite in 1913 was 
$1.595 a gross ton for companies pro- 
ducing about 50 per cent of the total 
output, while in November and Decem- 
ber, 1918, the labor cost for companies 
producing about 99 per cent of the, 
total was $3.41. The labor rates for 
the entire year 1919 and for the first 
three months of 1920 were the same 
as for the last two months in 1918, and 
from April 1 to Dec. 31, 1920, the in- 
crease (17.4 per cent average) granted 
by the award of the Anthracite Coal 
Commission was in effect. Assuming 
that the efficiency of labor remained 
about the same, the average labor cost 
in 1920 would have been at the rate 
of $3.85 per ton, or a little above the 
mine price for chestnut coal (the high- 
est price grade) in 1914 and 1915. The 
accompanying diagram shows graphi- 
cally the rather startling manner in 
which the labor cost increased from 
1913 to 1920, while the production has 
declined, the output of fresh-mined 
anthracite in 1920 being the smallest 
of the eight years covered by the 
diagram. It is to be noted that only 
fresh-mined commercial anthracite is 
considered in this illustration. Colliery 
consumption and coal recovered from 
culm banks and stream beds by wash- 
eries and dredges are not included. 


CHEAP MINING OF ANTHRACITE PAST 


The most serious problem concern- 
ing the future of anthracite, however, 
though not a problem of so instant a 
character as that of cost and price de- 


fIn July, 1920, the cost of living was 
104.5 per cent above that of July, 1914; in 
November, 1921, it was 63.8 per cent. 
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flation, to be considered in the spring 
of 1922 is that of providing for a con- 
stantly increasing population from a 
limited, and from what must become 
in a few decades at most, a diminish- 
ing supply. Cheaply mined anthra- 
cite is rapidly passing into history. It 
has in fact passed. In order to main- 
tain production at its present rate at- 
tack has to be made, and will continue 
to be made, on the thinner and deeper 
beds, operations even at the present 
time being carried on in beds which 
under conditions that obtained at the 
time of the Anthracite Coal Waste 
Commission report (1893) were not 
considered among the available re- 
serves, while other operations are be- 
ing conducted on properties that were 
then considered as worked out and © 
abandoned. 


BoNANZA BEDS NEARLY EXHAUSTED 


The bonanza beds that produced the 
cheap coal of the last century are ap- - 
proaching exhaustion. As the work- 
ings extend to the deeper beds, more 
support has to be given to the gang- 
ways and working places, more water 
has to be hoisted and to greater 
heights, more ventilation has to be pro- 
vided, and more labor and mechanical 
equipment per unit of output has to 
be employed. ‘The thinner beds will 
not yield the same tonnage for the 
labor employed upon them as have the 
thick beds that produced the cheap ton- 
nage of the past. So whatever may 
be the base level arrived at in regard 
to labor rates and cost, Nature has 
ordained that the mining of anthracite 
in the future must be, for the region 
as a whole, at a steadily increasing cost 
per ton of output. To regard the rate 
of increase and to maintain the ex- 
pense of production at an irreducible 
minimum, in order that the cost to 
the consumer may not become prohibi- 
tive, every energy that managerial 
ability and engineering skill can com- 
mand is being devoted. 

The shipments of anthracite by 
months in 1920 and to the end of No- 
vember, 1921, are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

1921 
5,740,438 


1920 
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68,627,125 67,617,713 





New England Bituminous Receipts 


During Recent Coal Years* 

(In Thousands of Net Tons) 
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9,606 


Tide and 
Rail. 
23,313 
23,376 
25,293 
19,089 
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42 
1921-’22; 11,397 


*Courtesy Massachusetts Fuel Adminis- 
tration. 
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BANCROFT WASHERY, ASHLAND, PA., SHOWING CULM AWAITING RECOVERY* 
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Despite Irregular Operation of Union Bituminous Mines 
Coal-Mining Technique Progressed Greatly in 192] 


Activity of Non-Union, Anthracite and Consumer-Owned Mines Compensated 
for Inactivity of Union Soft-Coal Operations—Increased Use of Belt Conveyors 
—Advances in Anthracite Preparation—Air Washers—Timber Preservation 


N most of the great national indus- 
tries the year just past has not been 
by any means a year of progress. Re- 
trenchment and stagnation have been 
the beggarly orders of the day. Un- 
fortunately this has been true also of 
a large part of the bituminous coal in- 
dustry. One section of that industry, 
however, gained marvelously in 1921 
over 1920. Some plants did 100 per 
cent more business; others 200 per cent. 
The mines ran almost without let-up. 
Men were hired, machinery was pur- 
chased and installed and profits were 
made enabling the firms to make prep- 
arations for further development. 
These more fortunate plants had in 
1918 produced 150,000,000 tons. The 
output in 1921 is not yet a matter of 
record, but they doubtless produced far 
more than in that bonanza year; they 
are the non-union mines of the country. 
Men were leaving the union mines and 
flocking to the non-union. The prospect 
of a strike in April of the coming year 
has made the non-union operators con- 





*Without careful cleaning these fine sizes 
cannot hope to sell year in and year out in 
competition with anthracite. Cleaned, how- 
ever, an immense. increase in sale will be 
possible, for with self-feeding furnaces the 
coarser of the buckwheats can be used and 
with suitable draft the finest of sizes if 
clean can be burned satisfactorily under 
steam boilers. Anthracite is the only truly 
smokeless fuel and even when fine should 
command a good price, 
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fident that they face a continuance and 
even an increase of prosperity in the 
coming year. Consequently they are 
preparing to back their good fortune 
with adequate resources. They do not 
want to meet opportunity with too 
small a basket. 

The anthracite region also has been 
working steadily and the year 1921 
was doubtless every bit as good as the 
year that preceded it. An independent 
company or so was forced out of oper- 
ation, but with this unimportant excep- 
tion all the companies kept steadily at 
work. Only in the early spring and 
the latter part of the year was there 
any weakening in the market. 

The technical development of 1921 
was aided not only by the peculiarly 
favorable condition of the non-union 
mines but by the general tendency of 
large coal consumers to open up-to-date 
operations, thus themselves becoming 
large producers. No mines are more 
up to the minute than those of this 
character. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Lynch mine in Kentucky 
completed by the United States Coal & 
Coke Co., the Springdale mine of the 
West Penn Power Co., and the Schoper 
mine of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 
On these big plants it is somewhat 
perilous to set a specific date,:for in 
these days a year or years may elapse 


between their initiation and completion. 

-~In the Connellsville region, which is 
a non-union section and largely owned 
by big consuming interests, changes are 
expected to take place involving some 
millions of dollars, owing, to the fact 
that whereas no one plant found it 
profitable under the old conditions to 
produce more than its ovens could turn 
into coke, now the coke, being made at 
the consumers’ steel plants, may be 
,derived from coal from any of the mines 
in the region. In consequence it is pos- 
sible to consolidate producing units and 
thus gain the advantage of large oper- 
ation. 

The anthracite region was for many 
years in the hands of interests which 
were disposed to follow the lines of 
operation and preparation laid down by 
earlier practice. In recent years a 
change has taken place and great ex- 
penditures have been made toward elec- 
trification, and though that progress 
is continuing and will continue, the 
principal trend today is toward utiliza- 
tion of new methods of preparation, es- 
pecially. in regard to fine sizes, some 
of which are scarcely salable but must 
be impounded if the streams are to be 
kept free of pollution. Significant 
among experiments in this direction are 
those*made at the Old Forge plant of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co., where the 
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STRIPPING PLANT OF A LARGE ANTHRACITE CORPORATION 
This scene is somewhat typical of anthracite strippings, where the difficulties are so 
t that it would naturally be thought that the largest machinery would be used. 
e overburden has to be entirely removed, yet for this work large equipment has rarely 


been purchased and put in use, 


clarifying of washery waters by electro- 
precipitation has: been tested with ex- 
cellent results. 

More important are the means being 
adopted by the Hudson Coal Co, and the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. to prepare on tables the finer sizes 
of anthracite, which must be cleaned 
if they are to become more readily 
salable. Some will hold, however, that 
the method of the Chances installed at 
the breaker of the West End Coal Co., 
in Wilkes-Barre, is the most important 
development of the year. It greatly 
simplifies preparation by the washing 
of the whole mine product without pre- 
liminary sizing. The large and the 
small are separated satisfactorily by 
gravimetric methods in a fluid having 
a specific gravity equal to that of coal 
of the required quality, the water being 
made dense by the admixture of fine 
sand which is kept in suspension. 

It is by no means certain that such 
fine sizing of anthracite as is practiced 
is demanded by the market except in- 
directly as a means of fitting the coal 
for jig washing. With the washing in 
jigs eliminated it may not continue to 
be customary to make so many sizes, 
for in the screening no little degradation 
takes place. However, if the screening 
is to be conducted with the purpose of 
producing the same number of sizes as 
at present, it is a gain to have the 
slate removed first because the presence 
of that material makes longer screens 
necessary and causes more degradation, 
not only by reason of the greater screen 
length but because its weight tends to 
break the coal, which, small enough to 
pass partly through the perforations in 
the screen, fails to clear the openings 
entirely or with sufficient rapidity. 

Experiments have been made by the 
Hudson Coal Co. with the Conklin 
washer, which operates,-as does the 
Chance separator, by gravity, the densi- 
fying medium being finely comminuted 
iron ore. One company is investigating 
an English washer which has been quite 
successful in reducing the ash in a cer- 
tain Welsh anthracite to less than 2 
per cent. That particular anthracite is 


known to be exceptionally pure, how- 
ever. An American metallurgist has a 
process which promises well, but as the 
foreign patents are not yet filed nothing 
specific may be said as to this develop- 
ment. It is clear from what has been 
said that the progress of invention in 
the anthracite field is by no means at 
a standstill. The year 1922 will cer- 
tainly see some changes in practice, 
though they may not be generally 
adopted for several years. 

Details of Donald Markle’s process 
of coking anthracite fines with pitch 
have been given to the public during 
the year. The product, which is known 
as anthracoal, has been put into domes- 
tic use on a small scale. The commer- 


cial value of the process has yet to be ’ 


proved by large-scale production. 
Strange to say, stripping in the an- 
thracite region does not show a dis- 
position to advance in its methods as 
rapidly as has bituminous-coal strip- 
ping in the United States and in the 
Siberian concessions of Japan. Lignite 
stripping in Germany also has shown 
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more aggressiveness than anthracite 
stripping in this country. There are a 
few exceptions, it is true, but the dinkey 
engine, the small-size steam shovel, the 
light dump car and the mine wagon 
are still putting up a vigorous resist- 
ance owing to the anthracite practice 
.of letting out stripping work to con- 
tractors of relatively small means. 

i Though many appliances are just as 
well suited to the anthracite field as 
to the bituminous and it is merely the 
hand of fate that makes the anthracite 
field develop one device and the bitu- 
minous another, it is so customary to 
adopt this segregation that I fall as 
have others under its baleful influence. 
There is, for instance, a method of sep- 
arating mineral from gangue, or heavy 
seeds from light seeds, that has found 
its entire application as regards coal in 
the bituminous fields, yet it has no less 
applicability in every probability to the 
preparation of anthracite. I refer to 
the air washer. It is just as important: 
to bring fine anthracite to the boiler 
furnace free of water as it is to bring 
slack to the bituminous-coal stoker in 
the same condition. It is just as es- 
sential to transport anthracite in the 
winter without possibility of freezing 
as it is to ship bituminous coal under 
conditions such that it cannot be frozen. 
Thus the air washer described by Gen- 
eral O’Toole in a paper before the Iron 
and Steel Institute is just as well suited 
to all parts of the coal field as to the 
bituminous, recognition of that fact be- 
ing accorded by D. C. Ashmead in his 
communication to the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers entitled “The Preparation of An- 
thracite.” 

It will be remembered in this connec- 
tion that the washing table found its 
first application to coal mining in the 
bituminous fields, being adopted by the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Stag 
Canon Fuel Co., the United States Fuel 
Co., and possibly the Renton Coal Co., 
before it received consideration in the 
anthracite field. The same is true of 
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TIMBERS ALREADY WHITENED BY FUNGUS 
Now that timbers in general no longer can be obtainéd in the state where the mine 
is located, it has become increasingly necessary to preserve them when they are in place. 
When the timber is decayed and is removed it is rarely possible to replace it without 
a fall of roof which has to be cleaned up, and the space thus left open must be timbered 


by additional material; hence the cost increases from year to year. 


For this reason the 


timber should be treated or steel, gunite or concrete posts substituted. 
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THE AIR-WASHING TABLE IS A DRY CLEANER 


Two companies are now manOfactofing tables Whith tiSe air for the purification of 
mineral substances from what mineralogists call “gangue.” Adding water to coal is: an 
unintended, but_no less real, adulteration of fuel with a material that is not merely 
inert but actually deleterious for it has to be driven off by heat and is liable to freeze 
in the cars and make trouble. 


pulverized coal, roller bearings and the 
self-dumping cage. 

Following precedent, however, I turn 
to the bituminous fields as to a differ- 
ent department of development. In 
those fields the rotary or revolving 
dump, the skip and the picking of coal 
before weighing are receiving renewed 
attention and acceptance. The long 
rotary dumps for many cars, it is true, 
may not be installed in increasing num- 
bers. They had their main applicability 
where large quantities of coal had to be 
stored for use in coke ovens of the 
beehive or rectangular types. They are 
of less advantage and may well be un- 
desirable where the coal has to be 
loaded into railroad cars. 

The long rotary dump arrived con- 
temporaneously with the byproduct coke 
oven and if it survives the old-style 
coke ovens it will be for uses to which 
it has not been adapted at present. 
However, one may be permitted to won- 
der whether it would not have found 
application at the Schoper plant with 
its 360-ft. two-track bin had the bin 
been fed by slope or drift instead of 
by shaft. 

But the rotary dump, both as an 
ordinary tip and on self-dumping cages, 
continues to have its development. The 
Twin Boy Automatic Dump of the An- 
niston Electric Steel Corporation is a 
new development in which the loaded 
car in revolving on its carriage brings 


up another carriage on which is a car © 


just dumped. This empty car runs off 
the dump, to be replaced by a load 
which tips over, bringing up the first 
car mentioned which has by this time 
discharged its load. Thus the loads 
furnish the: power by which the dump 
is operated. : 

As to the use of the skip, a recent 
development is, the two-compartment 
hoist, which makes it possible to bring 
up the coal from each mine car in a 
separate receptacle so that after sep- 
arate picking the coal can be weighed 
and each man credited with the clean 
part of the coal he has loaded. A fur- 
ther refinement may be introduced by 
which the slack will be weighed sepa- 
rately from the large coal and the 
miner paid at a different rate for each 
class of fuel. 








At the mines of the West Penn Power 
Co., or rather of its subsidiary, the 
Allegheny Pittsburgh Coal Co., where 
the separate weighing of each man’s 
coal is provided, all the coal goes to 
stokers and no reason for separate 
weighing of large and small coal exists. 
Moreover at present there is no scale 
which differentiates between _ sizes. 
When it is established, if it ever should 
be, one reason for the overtopped coal 
with its disadvantages (and advantages 
also) will be removed and perhaps it 
will disappear. It certainly is the cause 
of the distribution of much dangerous 
coal dust along the roadways. 

One interesting development is the 
increase of the use of belt conveyors. 
They labor indeed under the disadvan- 
tage of being of limited length, but 
some improvement in this direction may 


be made when roller bearings are used .| 


and friction accordingly reduced, de- 
creasing thereby the pull on the belt. 
Metallurgical practice the world over 
has favored the use of belting for con- 
veying purposes. British coal equip- 
ment has made much use of such belts. 
Why the coal regions of the United 
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States have questioned the utility of 
such means of conveyance has long been 
inexplicable. During the year past 
many evidences of a tendency to recog- 
nize the merits. of belting for trans- 
portation have made themselves appar- 
ent. Imitation: has done what argu- 
ment failed ‘to accomplish or, rather, 
imitation has completed what reasoning 
and experience first put into practice. 

This development is a further. exem- 
plification of the fact that’ Aijerican 
coal’ men borrow. from American coal 
men and refuse to heed the experience 
of the metal industry and.the practice 
of coal men of*other nations, At one 
mine a belt has obviated the necessity 
for a short plane. At the Marvine col- 
liéry two belts carry the whole product 
of a colliery q distance of 1,100 ft, from 
a crusher house to the Marvine prep- 
arator, At Prestonsburg, Ky., a belt 
carries the entire output of a mine 
across the Big Sandy River. — Belting 
is being used on a loading boom for 
river boats. It is carrying coal from 
bins to railroad cars and it is somewhat 
generally used to take coal from tipple 
to bins. 

The many uses cannot here be ampli- 
fied, but well-substantiated rumors are 
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BITUMINOUS STRIPPING EQUIPMENT 


When equipment of this size is used in the anthracite region large locomotives and | 
but when they are installed there will doubtless be such a 


big cars will be. necessary 


revision of standards as will make the practice universal. The anthracite region suffers 
from the fact that it already has equipment and-long experience, and the bituminous 
region is to be congratulated that it was possessed of neither at the time when it 


started stripping. 
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LONG RUBBER BELT, GOULD MINE OF BERTHA COAL CO. ON PETERS CREEK BRANCH OF PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
The whole output of the little 35-acre mine, the head house of which is seen on the right, is aplivered by a belt 


which rests on the light trestle also shown in the illustration. 


The 


length is about 224 


and the fall from mine tipple to railroad tipple is about 20 ft. 
The steepest grade on the conveyor belt is 18 deg. 


that a conveyor system 7] miles in 
length will connect Colonial No. 1 mine 
at Smock, Pa., with Colonial Nos. '3 
and 4 and with the Alice mine on the 
Monongahela River at Brownsville, Pa. 
All these are properties of the H: C. 
Frick Coke Co. The grades will aver- 
age about 3 per cent. The units will be 
arranged so as to have a slight drop 
from one to the other in the direction 
of progress as the shingles on a roof, 
yet without overlap. The belts prob- 
ably will be 4 ft. wide. 

Curves will be negotiated, it is said, 
by short belts 100 ft. long or less. 
Troughing idlers will be used on the 
upper side and flat bearers on the under 
or return side. To reduce the peak 
load the conveyor will be started after 
a shutdown by an arrangement that 
will provide for the switching on of 
the units progressively, beginning at 
the unit furthest from the mine. The 
coal will come from at least four mines 
and will find ultimate lodgment in 
barges on the river. 

Such developments in the use of belt- 
ing will be quite a strain on the rubber 
market should they become common, 
and it is cheering to know that other 
types of belting are available. Other 
industries have been using balatta belts 
and now appears a new belt, the Lion’s 
Paw, which seems to have the merit that 
some substitutes do not have of being 
as good as, or better than, the materials 
for which it is substituted. 

The development of the coal cutter 
during the year has not been remark- 
able. The new Oldroyd machine should, 
however, receive recognition as part of 
the year’s development, and it should 
further be added that the cutter bit is 
now being improved, thus shortening 
the cutting time and, what is more im- 
portant, at least to the operator, the 
power consumed in the operation. The 
time lost in moving from room to room 
is so considerable that the cutting time 
has lost some of its significance. The 
power losses are less easily overlooked. 
The Sullivan bit sharpener has been de- 
signed to make perfect bits at minimum 
expense. Too much muscle and too 
much intelligent artisanship are wasted 
in bit sharpening. It is a repetitive job 
well suited to a machine and therefore 
ill-suited to manual labor. 


The loading machine has developed 
new forms, and the number now on the 
market is legion. Among the machines 
chronicled this year in Coal Age are 
the Brown, the Hunt, the Automotor 
and that being built by the American 
Loading Machine Corporation. Among 
little-known machines now in use in the 
metal field are the Horr and the Key- 
stone, the John Mayne, the Cole Goudie, 
the Conweigh digger belt loader and 
the Conweigh shovel loader. The 
Shoveloder seems to have found consid- 
erable favor at such work as is suited 
to its operation. A readily portable, 
strong machine of low cost, it has merits 
that make it peculiarly fitted to narrow 
work, to which function it is by no 
means restricted. 

Attempts are being made to fit the 
mines to the loading machine. One of 
the drawbacks to machine cutters and 
loaders is that, as they have to destroy 
the walls-of the factory in which they 
work, they cannot be operated as contin- 
uously and successfully as can a ma- 
chine to which the material -to . be 
worked is brought or as farm machin- 
ery, which operates in the open air. 

Tractor plows: and like equipment 
have never been suited’ to countries 
with small farms. In like manner 
coal-cutting and loading machinery is 
ill-adapted to narrow places such as 
entry, room and pillar work afford. 
Longwall and sidewall workings .are 
the only correctives and they are not 
without drawbacks, which must, how- 
ever,:.be overcome if the best results 
are to’be attained. The Strange scoop 
shovel, which gets under the coal with 
a blade that lifts when the shovel: has 
been loaded and acts as a tail gate 
to hold the load in place, has advan- 
tages that will recommend .it. to the 
public. It is a ‘new development that 
may be credited without much quali- 
fication to the year just past. 

As the year 1921 grew old it be- 
came increasingly doubtful how large 
an area of the bituminous coal field 
would still acknowledge the aegis of the 
labor union. If a large break in the 
union ranks should oecur it will cer- 
tainly favor the introduction of ma- 
chinery. The union has compelled the 
operators who provided mechanical 
devices for the mifting of coal to ac- 


cept such small differentials as to leave 
in many cases little or no profit in the 
use of such equipment. 

Moreover, where machinery has been 
employed the union has not been willing 
to rearrange the piece rate whenever 
improved machinery was provided. It 
is the readjustment of the piece rate 
with each increased possibility of out- 
put that has caused the rapid cheap- 
ening in the manufacture of articles 
for public consumption. This progress 
has been denied to the coal industry. 
Operators have at times bought anti- 
quated second-hand machines simply 
because under the schedules of the 
union the scale for work done with 
such machines was as low as that’ 
achieved by the use of better equip- 
ment. 

In the union fields miners have ex- 
pended the most heart-breaking toil 
‘drilling coal with a hand auger rather 
than concede to the operator a few 
cents for performing that work with 
a suitable and more adequate power 
driven tool. Progress is halted also in 
face conveying and shovel loading in 
the same manner until some have felt 
that if the union is to prevent the 
formation of a reasonable piece-work 
scale for lightened labor it will be 
necessary to do the work by daymen 
with all the disadvantages the day- 
work system involves. 

If in the coming year the non-union 
area enlarges, or the union becomes 
less arrogant and unreasonable, the 
year may see a great Advance in ma- 
chinery such as will make the work 
of miner and loader easier, more 
remunerative and more effective. It is 
too early to prognosticate just to what 
extent the change will come. All we 
know is that 1922 will see the union 
lose much of the hold it gained during 
the war, and the result inevitably will 
be the extensive introduction of better 
equipment by firms that can finance 
such an undertaking. 

The year 1922, ~ think, will show 
a somewhat different .attitude toward 
electrical apparatus than those which 
preceded it. Engineers and operators 
will not be so much disposed as in the 
past to use large units for power pro- 
duction. They will feel that such units 
are not suited to an industry that has 
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long periods of irregular production 
when the machinery must be run for 
pumping and ventilating .and some 
minor purposes but run on extremely 
light load. They will want units so 
small and so numerous that they can 
let some of them stand when demand 
declines, and they will want also more 
and, more to save their charges for 
current by making their machines 
automatically close down when not do- 
ing useful work or by so fitting them 
that they can be closed down from 
some distant point. More starting and 
other protective devices such an auto- 
matic reclosing circuit breakers, tie 
breakers, bearing thermostats and re- 
lays will be installed. It is being 
realized that the mines and the electric 
apparatus need protection both for 
economy and safety. 

During the past year two storage- 
battery locomotives have been fitted 
with such a degree of protection against 
gas that they have been declared 
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permissible by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. One of these locomotives is 
manufactured by the George D. Whit- 
comb Co. and the other by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co. A locomotive 
equipped both for trolley and battery 
operation has been developed by. the 
Ironton Engine Co. Separate motors 
of characteristics suited to each source 
of energy have been provided, thus 
both operate at maximum efficiency and 
the locomotive has a flexibility not 
available where either the trolley or 
the battery is. exclusively relied on. 
Whichever motor is being used a worm 
drive provides that tractive effort shall 
be applied to both axles. 

Timber preservation, of necessity, 
moves a little slowly. It serves no 
really useful purpose until it has been 
in use a year or more. Then the 
operator who has introduced it begins 
to realize its benefit. It increases the 
timber charges of one year to reduce 
those of the years that follow. But 
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until the year or mofe years are past 
the operator cannot feel any practical 
assurance of results and is not able 
to testify to any advantages received. 

Coal.mining has been too much a 
hand-to-mouth,. proposition and _. oper- 
ators have-notlooked far enough ahead. 
That and the .proneness of. mine owners 
to wait.until.a device has been tried 


ay) 24. 


layed, the . preservative industry, for 


nothing can be proved until the period, 


of proving has elapsed.. Yet, despite 
that..fact, timber preservation has ad- 
vanced steadily. Those who have tried 
it ‘are enthusiastic. A new preservative 
has invaded the field—Aczol. Years ,of 
experience in Belgian mines are behind 
it, where it has been tested under try- 
ing conditions. 

Aczol, being made of ammonia, cop- 
per oxide, zinc oxide and phenol, builds 
in the fibers of the wood non-putrescible 
compounds which strengthen the timber 
and lengthen its life. 


Coal Industry Must Withstand Spotlight During 1922 


Public Interest in Basic Commodities Increases—Rate Cut of 15 
Per Cent Expected—April 1 Strike Now Doubtful—Union Would 
Accept Short-Time Wage Cut—Court Action Vital This Year 


ESPITE the earnest wish of many 
engaged in the coal industry that 
their business be allowed to return to 
the obscurity that once surrounded it, 
it is evident as the year begins that 
the coal business must be conducted 
during 1922 in the full glare of the 
limelight. In the evolution of business 
conditions there is certain to be in; 
creasing public interest in the basic 
commodities, in the opinion of disin- 
terested economists. 
Two developments of far-reaching 
‘importance are expected early in the 


year. They are the reduction in freight 


rates and the writing of a new wage 
agreement. The coal industry is going 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with carefully prepared com- 


ment. The operators, the wholesalers, | 


the retailers and the consumers are to 
be heard. Relatively generous allot- 
ment of time has been given the coal 
industry due to the fact that it con- 
stitutes a large portion of the total 
tonnage carried by the railroads and 
because of the basic importance of this 
commodity to a large number of activi- 
ties. It is known even before the con- 
clusion of the hearing that a reduction 
of at least 15 per cent in freight rates 
is likely to be in effect by the begin- 
ning of the new coal year. 

From this time forward there will 
be an increasing interest in the labor 
situation. While the chances of a 
strike have decreased somewhat during 
the past few weeks, everyone recog- 
nizes that a serious situation is faced 
and that it is pregnant with unfavor- 
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able possibilities. The mild winter 


and the continuance of the business de- 
pression are exerting powerful pres- 
sure in reducing the chance of success 





PAUL WOOTON 
in case of a strike, thereby making a 
strike less likely. However, a slim 
reserve in the bituminous workers’ union 
treasury may be no deterrent. The 
anthracite workers—never more pros- 
perous in the history of the industry— 
have offered aid. This may offset the 
disadvantage of the financial situation 
among the bituminous workers. 

It is recognized that a strike would 





be a boon to the non-union fields with 
all the chances favoring a deluge ‘of 
highly organized territory with coal. 
Under present conditions the morale 
of many union miners would tend to 
wilt under strike conditions with the 
probabilities favoring a considerable 
exodus to non-union and outlying fields. 

It is pointed out that the matter 
would be simplified greatly if the wage 
agreement were for a few months. As 
long as conditions remain as they are 
there is a general belief that the union 
would accept a material reduction in 
wage, but with the prospect of more 
prosperous times before the end of the 


’ two-year agreement there is certain to 


be a real fight against accepting any 
cut for the full period. 

Considerable satisfaction “is” ‘being 
evidenced by the prospects for the non- 
union fields. Regardless of the reduc- 
tion that may be put into effect, a 
lower rate, which still would be attrac- 
tive to the mine’ workers, can be fixed 
in the non-union fields because there is 
the' compensating advantage of regular 
employment. 

Legislators on Capitol Hill are ‘dis- 
cussing this situation and are fully 
alive to its importance. Now that the 
spell which labor exercised for so many 
years has been broken, politicians no 


longer fear to express their real con- | 


victions on labor matters. Prompted 
by. the report soon to be submitted by 
the Senate committee that investigated 
the West Virginia disturbance, Sena- 
tors and legislators are certain to have 
much to say in the near future con- 
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cerning union activities. Further dis- 
cussion will result as the date ap- 
proaches when the existing wage agree- 
ment expires. 

Members of Congress who are anxi- 
- ous to bring about a condition which 
is for the best interest of the entire 
public are wondering -if all concerned 
would not be benefited if the unionization 
of mine workers took the same form 
as does the organization of most other 
trades. Among the building trades, 
for example, there is a type of local 
competition which many believe is in 
the public interest. In every com- 
munity there are non-union contrac- 
tors. The tendency is for the more 
skilled, and consequently better paid, 
workmen in any given trade to keep 
up a union affiliation, but the fact that 
there are non-union jobs going in the 
same community is thought to have a 
very wholesome effect for all concerned, 
particularly the public. Since each 
member of Congress is familiar with 
that situation, many are wondering if 
it would not be better if there were a 
few non-union mines in each coal-min- 
ing section throughout the now solidly 
unionized territory and a proportion of 
unionized mines in the territory now 
solidly non-union. 

Contact with Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who have not given special- 
ized attention to labor matters makes 
it clear that there has been no crystal- 
ization of thought as to just what 
the public should expect from labor 
and from employers, but during 1922 
this matter is going to engage the 
thought of legislators more than ever 
before. 


Harpwoop CASE WILL AFFECT COAL 


The opinion rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the 
Hardwood case will requre that the coal 
industry orient itself to. a new situa- 
tion. Justice Holmes, in his dissenting 
opinion, says the majority decision af- 
fects the collection of information as 
to production, prices and'‘stocks. There 
is great difference of opinion among 
lawyers as to the scope of this ruling 
of the nation’s highest court. It is 
certain that business will not be con- 
tent, as it once was, to proceed without 
that definite and basic information 
necessary to its intelligent conduct. 

The Hardwood opinion may pave the 
way for legislation definine the manner 
in which trade statistics may be gath- 
ered properly. Some are of the opinion 
that a coal exchange will meet the new 
conditions. Others think that the gov- 
ernment will become the clearing house 
for information that must be gathered 
from individual operations. 

The combined effect of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling and the business depres- 
sion is certain to encourage in a de- 
finite way the consolidation of coal 
mines under one management. 

There is immediate prospect of a 
statement from the Attorney General 
intended to illuminate the twilight zone 
which surrounds the activities of many 
trade associations. Since the efforts 
of the Department of Justice to be 
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helpful under similar circumstances 
have not been highly successful in the 
past, the general feeling is that busi- 
ness will have to grope its way un- 
assisted. 

The courts are expected to contribute 
importantly to the year’s developments 
having a bearing on the coal industry. 
Much interest will center around the 


Borderland coal case. It may be said 


incidentally that members of Congress 
who have no particular interest in the 
matter, one way or the other, are sur- 
prised at the importance the United 
Mine Workers attach to the check-off. 
It is evident that they are not im- 
pressed with that method of collecting 
dues. The thought evidently enter- 
tained is that an independent and loyal 
membership would be glad to remit 
direct. Surprise is expressed that this 
policy is not repudiated by the mem- 
bership itself. There will be im- 
portant developments in the govern- 
ment’s effort to prove conspiracy in the 
Indianapolis case, which is accompanied 
with the highly important ramification 
in the District of Columbia, where the 
National Coal Association has invoked 
a salient constitutional point in the 
matter of haling outsiders into a dis- 
tant court. While assigned cars do 
not come in for much discussion during 
depressed times, it is recognized that 
this controversy must be threshed out, 
and there will be no flagging of in- 
terest in the Lambert’s Run case. 

There will be much investigating 
done during 1922. Plans are being per- 
fected for a comprehensive study of 
intermittency in the coal industry. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is starting an investigation of 
a variety of coal problems. 
year is out much will be heard of John 
Brophy and his committee which is 
preparing a report on nationalization 
of coal mines. 

While there is no immediate prospect 
of national legislation which will affect 
the coal industry, the Frelinghuysen 
bill will be kept on the Senate. calendar 
in easy reach of any Senator who 
wishes to call it up for discussion. Of 
even greater concern to the coal in- 
dustry is the Kenyon bill. Those ac- 
quainted with the junior Senator from 
Towa. know that he does not propose 
legislation as an idle pastime. He had 
a definite purpose in mind when he in- 
troduced his coal bill. He stored up 
more than a smattering of coal knowl- 
edge during the Calder investigation 
and formed some ideas that he believes 
will improve the relationships between 
the public and the coal industry. He 
may be expected to use good judgment 
as to the most propitious time to press 
his bill, but there is a well defined feel- 
ing that something is going to be heard 
in the Senate about the Kenyon bill 
while the year is still young. 

More study will be devoted to the 
general subject of the export of Ameri- 
can coal during 1922 than has been the 
case in the entire history of the indus- 
try in the United States, it is believed. 
The reduction in freight rates and in 
labor costs will make it more nearly 
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possible to compete with the English. 
Moreover, there is a well accentuated 
determination on the part of the Ameri- 
can people to develop foreign trade. 
The expansion of our manufacturing 
capacity means the importation of 
greater quantities of raw materials, 
and coal is the ideal return cargo. Def- 
inite plans are being discussed and it 
is- not beyond the range of possibility 
that the long delayed merger under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act will become a 
reality during 1922. 





Trouble in Indiana Mines All Year 


Indiana is the one union bituminous 
area that was “raising trouble” steadily 
during the past year without any ap- 
parent cause for its special recalci- 
trance. Early in the year the mine 
workers struck because a train was not 
supplied to take them home after they 
had quit in deference to a fatality at 
one of the mines, to recover for coal 
lost in a premature rock fall and to dis- 
cipline a company one of whose motor- 
men refused to furnish immediate 
transportation on the motor trip to a 
man alleged to be sick. These troubles 
were all in Vigo County, but the mine 
workers for one cause and another con- 
tinued in a state of unrest the year 
long, some one part or cther of the state 
having a strike at all times. 

The powder dispute occasioned much 
trouble in the early part of the -year, 
but the most vigorous protest of all 
arose when foreigners were brought 
into Gibson and Pike counties, in the 
southern part of the state. Eight hun- 
dred mine worker vigilantes, some 
armed, expelled 150 or more aliens 
working at the Francisco mine on June 
11 and 12. The superintendent of the 
Ayrshire District Collieries Co. was 
compelled to leave and told never to re- 
turn. A hundred foreigners building 
track for the George A. Enos Coal Co.’s 
strip mines were compelled to vacate 
the state. 

After remaining idle from June 2 
until July 14 work was resumed at the 
Francisco mine and the Ayrshire super- 
intendent returned. The grand jury 
made 119 indictments of rioters and in 
October one Serbian miner who had 
been forced to leave the state brought 
action for $50,000 damages. 

Then the disorder apparently shifted 
northward to Sullivan County, the 
commissioners of that county being 
obliged to swear in forty deputies to 
keep the peace, one of the grievances 
being that the extra work at one of the 
mines was not equally shared. These 
difficulties were finally handed over to 
John Hessler and P. H. Penna, who 
were appointed a committee to make a 
“full and final settlement.” 

Then followed more trouble in the 
south. Marchers on Oct. 20 closed Oak 


. Knob and Fox Hill mines at Lincoln 


City, Ind. These were co-operative 
mines, and the sentiment in Illinois and 
Indiana does not favor any such combi- 
nations, for they, under guise of paying 
the full scale, reduce the wage by mak- 
ing assessments for the losses incurred 
in operation. 
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How Freight Rates on Bituminous Coal Play Their 
Part in the Nation’s Fuel Distribution 


Other Factors Contribute, but Rate Level May Be Biggest Influence in 
Future Coal Sales— Inequalities in Rate Structure Handicap Crescent 
Groups on Westbound Shipments—Will 1922 See Change for the Better? 


T no period during the past twenty 
years has the matter of freight 
rates and their effect upon the move- 
ment of traffic been so much discussed 
as now. Particularly is this true of 
bituminous coal, which enters to such 
a large extent into the cost of manu- 
factured goods. Bituminous freight 
rates still retain the heavy increases 
made during the past few years. Lack 
of definite advice as to the future po- 
sition which the carriers will or can 
assume is prohibiting the inauguration 
of a policy on the part of the shipper 
and consumer and is having a re- 
strictive effect upon the movement of 
coal. 

The rate level as a factor in compe- 
tition between coal operators for par- 
ticular business has no serious effect 
upon the movement of coal, provided 
reasonable differentials or other rate 
differences of long standing have not 
been changed. But it has a marked 
effect upon the movement of the vast 
quantity of coal bought by industrial 
consumers because they must be able 
to absorb freight rates in the price of 
their finished product. 


FREIGHT RATES IN FOREFRONT 


In both of these cases freight rates 
will play a leading part in the sale and 
distribution of bituminous coal during 
the coming year, but this part will not 
be determined alone by the rate level. 
There are other contributing factors 
which have gradually imbedded them- 
selves in the industry, principally dur- 
ing the past few years. 

Chief among these factors is a 
proper fixing of coal-production cost. 
With respect to this the producer has 
received a beneficial education during 
the past few years. Previously this 
cost was a matter of small concern to 
the average operator so long as he was 
making more than his expense outlay. 
He has learned that present receipts 
must not only pay present expense but 
must assist in wiping out his capital 
investment when the product which he 
is selling becomes exhausted, and at 
the same time give him a profit. The 
result will be a higher average price 
at the mine than obtained prior to 1914, 
even with mine cost the same. The 
producer is rightfully entitled to this 
price and he will no doubt insist upon 
getting it. 

Second is the education which the 
consumer has received in the matter 
of coal quality and the kind of coai 
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that is best adapted for his particular 


requirements. Better preparation of 
coal at the mine is resulting from this 
education and more scientific salesman- 
ship will be required to sell this coal. 
Both elements add to the mine cost but 
will give the consumer more value for 
his money than he received in days 
past, when anything that was black 
could be sold as coal. 

Right there the freight bill enters 
into the question because the user will 
require smaller tonnage of this better 
prepared and adapted product. The 
effect of this sort of thing is obvious 
already. A large mine operation of a 
prominent company today produces 10 
per cent to 15 per cent less tonnage on 
full time with the same number of men 
and the same equipment than was pro- 
duced during the period when demand 
exceeded supply. The result is a bigger 
slate pile at the mine and less tonnage 
and more heat units transported and 
sold to the consumer. 








Third, we may hope during the com- 
ing year to see mine costs and freight 
rates lowered. 

With these radical changes from the 
order of the past four years the mine 
operator will perhaps have to shrink 
his margin of profit below the point of 
safety in order to continue business 
and retain his customers. Severe com- 
petition will result and close margins 
of profit will obtain. As one experi- 
enced operator in the business expresses 
it: “We are moving from the regal 
days of 50c. a ton and ‘up as. profit 
to a nickel-nursing period during which 
the selling of coal will remind you of 
the grab-bag rush at the annual church 
frolic.” The freight rate becomes of 
prime importance in this “frolic.” Its 
influence may make the precise differ- 
ence betwen getting and losing the 
business. 

The fields in the Appalachian group 
located in the States of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia, eastern Ken- 


























GROUPS OF COAL FIELDS 


The rate structure on coal from the Appalachian coal fields both east and west 
divides the market territory in the ‘division outlined in this map and described in this 


article. 


Divisions la.and 1b are the most_hotly contested by competitive coals from 


Ohio in the east and ‘the Illinois, Indiana and Western Kentucky fields in the west. 
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TABLE I—AVERAGE RATE IN EFFECT AT PERIOD SHOWN FROM ORIGIN TERRITORY TO afel 
apeaisrabr cavewingae’ baetek Aten: be safely stated that from 1917 to the 


(In Cents per Net Ton) 
3 : Ex Parte G.O.28 ExParte Per Cent 
Rates in Rates in I. & §. 57 Rates Rates 74 Rates Increase 
Effect Effect 774 Effective Effective Effective Since 1900 
“pm During on Aug. 29, Rates Aug. 30, June 25, Aug. 26, or 
Origin Groups 1900 i919 1917 1917 1918 1920 1917 

Inner Crescent 171 170 183 198 237 332 95 
Outer Crescent 190 189 202 217 256 351 85 





tucky, Virginia and Tennessee, which 
have been aptly termed the “Inner and 
Outer Crescents,” will enter into this 
new order of things to a greater degree 
than other territories because ‘of the 
large consuming markets they supply, 
the varied classes and grades of coal 
they produce and the favorable mining 
conditions prevailing within them. 

In considering the effect of freight 
rates upon the distribution of coal 
from this region it is best to divide 
the consuming territory supplied into 
seven general groups, as follows: 

1. General Western Commercial Region: 

(a) Affected territory, comprising 
northwestern Ohio, northern Indiana 
(except the western edge) and South 
ern Peninsula of Michigan. 

(b) Non-affected territory, compris- 


ing southwestern Ohio, southern 
Indiana (including western edge) and 
Illinois. 


2. Lake and Canadian frontier region, 
comprising northeastern Ohio, northwestern 
Pennsylvania and western New York, west 
of the Genesee River (Rochester, N. Y., 
marking the eastern limit) and Canadian 
points taking delivery through the gate- 
ways thus included. 

3. General Eastern Commercial region, 
comprising all territory east of a line drawn 
south from Lake Ontario through East 
Rochester, N. Y.; Williamsport and Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Hagerstown, Md.; Martins- 
burg, W. Va.; Winchester, Va., and Alex- 
andria, Va. 

4. Local Eastern region, comprising cen- 
tral Pennsylvania west of Harrisburg, 
southwestern Pennsylvania, southeastern 
Ohio, West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and 
western Maryland. 

5. Southeastern Commercial region, com- 
prising Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. 

6. Lake Cargo Coal region. 

7. Tidewater Coal region. 


The selection of these groups is 
prompted for the most part by the dif- 
ferent freight rate basis which applies 
to each. It can therefore be more 
readily discussed from the standpoint 
of the effect of the rate upon the move- 
ment of traffic. It must be understood 
that the groups are general in outline 
and that the rates now in effect from 
the several crescent districts overlap 
in many instances, the details of which 
will not be here described. In what 
follows, each of these groups as out- 
lined will be taken up in the order 
shown. 

1. General Western Commercial 
Region: (a) Affected Territory — To 
this territory the freight rates from 
the Inner Crescent or high-volatile 
fields of Pittsburgh, Connellsville, Fair- 
mont, Kanawha, Kenova-Thacker, east- 
ern Kentucky and Tennessee are the 
same. This has been the rule for a 
long period of years, the grouped origin 
territory being gradually molded into 
its present form as time and circum- 


stances required. The Connellsville 
region has been the latest addition 
under order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, this having been brought 
about by changed conditions which are 
forcing operators in that section to ship 
their coal from the mine instead of 
first putting it through the beehive 
oven process and shipping it as coke. 
The Outer Crescent or low-volatile 
fields of Altoona on the Pennsylvania 
R.R., Meyersdale, Georges Creek, Up- 
per Potomac, New River, Pocahontas, 
Tug River and Clinch Valley take a 
rate higher by 20c. per net ton than 
the Inner Crescent fields to practically 
all of this territory. 

The level of rates to this territory 
from the Crescent groups is indicated 
in Table f. 

These rates are not weighted aver- 
ages in accordance with volume of ton- 
nage but are straight averages of rates 
to selected representative points. The 
I. & S. 774 rates as here shown were 
never published as such but were con- 
solidated with the Ex Parte 57 in- 
creases and the resulting rates made 
effective on Aug. 30, 1917. 

It will be noted that from 1900 to 
Aug. 29, 1917, there was practically no 
change in the level of the rate. Minor 
local adjustments were made at desti- 
nations and the same rates given to 
new mines and new territory in the 
Inner and Outer Créscents as it was 
developed, but the general range re- 
mained the same. 

During this period the volume of coal 
moving to this territory increased 
enormously and it cannot be said that 
freight rates retarded the movement, 
nor were they the leading factor in ac- 
celerating it in any particular district. 
The rapid growth of the byproduct 
coke industry, the gradual substitution 
of artificial gas for natural gas and 
increased demand in, other lines of 
manufacture for high grade low-sul- 
phur and low-ash coal are the princi- 
pal causes for the increases in ton- 
nage westbound from the Crescent 
groups. Coal of this character cannot 
be supplied from any of the fields 
nearer to the points of consumption in 
this territory. 

It will be noted that increases in 
rates from this territory have all oc- 
curred since August, 1917, and have 
amounted, on the average from all 
groups, to about 90 per cent. It can 


present time we have had no normal 
competitive period where the effect of 
the freight rate upon the movement of 
coal could be tested. The war years of 
1917 and 1918 will certainly be ac- 
cepted as non-competitive in the coal 
business; 1919 was a year of large 
stock piles following the war and of a 
coal strike period. The first half of 
1920 was a car-shortage period, not 
caused by an increased demand for 
coal but by the displacement of cars 
as a result of the coal strike in No- 
vember and December, 1919, and of the 
railroad switchmen’s and yardmen’s 
sporadic “vacations” in April, May and 
June of 1920. The last half of 1920 
was a period of heavy demand caused 
by a spurt in industrial activity and 
larger shipments of export coal 
through the Atlantic ports. 

The year 1921 brought and kept 
with us the great depression in busi- . 
ness. During the first few months of 
the year coal from the Crescent groups 
continued to move in steadily decreas- 
ing quantities under contracts with 
old-established trade connections. Few 
contracts were renewed at their ex- 
piration and what little coal was re- 
quired by the consumer was purchased 
on the open market. 

The spot price during the gréater 
part of 1921 was dictated by the non- 
union fields, where reduced mine costs 
resulted from decreased miners’ wages. 
Some union field operators have sold 
their coal at a book loss rather than 
shut down their properties and disrupt 
their organizations, but it can safely 
be said that the freight rate has not 
entered seriously into the sale of coal 
during this period, except to the ex- 
tent that long-established differential 
groups continued to have the advan- 
tage of shorter distance to destination 
and a lower rate. 

Abnormal movements of coal have 
occurred as a result of the condition 
described. The lower mine cost and 
consequent f.o.b. mine price from the 
non-union mines have enabled them to 
more than offset in the delivered price 
any freight-rate disadvantage which 
might handicap them under normal 
conditions. Eastern Kentucky and 
southern West Virginia non-union coal 
has continued to move in volume to 
territory normally supplied in the 
West and South and to new territory 
as far east as Buffalo and west to 
points in Iowa and Missouri. Mines in 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania, on the 
B. & O. R.R. since the reduction in 
wages took effect have operated, on 
the average, over 70 per cent of full 
time while union fields supplying the 
same consuming territory are prac- 
tically closed down. 





TABLE I1.—AVERAGE RATE IN EFFECT AT PERIOD SHOWN FROM ORIGIN TERRITORY TO 
NON-AFFECTED TERRITORY DESTINATIONS 
(In Cents per Net Ton) 


Ex Parte Ex Parte Per Cent 
57 Rates. G.O. 28 Rates 74 Rates Increase 
In Effect In Effect Effective Effective Effective 1920 over 1900 
i Aug. 29 Aug. 30, June 25, ane 26, an 
Origin Group 1900 1917 17 1918 1920 1917 
Inner Crescent 188 188 203 241 338 80 
Outer Crescent 202 202 217 255 352 74 
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The freight rate, if continued at its 
present level, will encourage the short- 
hauling of coal, when the foregoing 
mining conditions adjust themselves, 
because of the large proportion it rep- 
resents in the delivered price. Par- 
ticularly will this be true on competi- 
tive coal sought to be moved to the 
same destination from different origin 
points or from groups having no direct 
freight-rate relationship. This can be 
illustrated by using Indiana and Illi- 
nois destinations. 

The freight rates from the Crescent 
groups and from Illinois and Indiana 
fields have never been related by a 
fixed differential. The amount of the 
rate has been increased to. a much 
greater extent from the Crescent 
groups than from Illinois and Indiana 
because of the large percentage ad- 
vances in rates which have been made 
during the past three years and which 
applied in the case of the latter fields 
to a smaller base rate. 

A good example of this was covered 
in an article appearing in the April 
28, 1921, issue of CoaL AGE, page 763, 
wherein the subject of Lake cargo coal 
rates was discussed, and a comparison 
with the southern Illinois rates to the 
Twin Cities, Minnesota, was made at 
page 766. The southern Illinois rates 
from 1917 to date increased by $1.55 
per ton, or from $2.30 to $3.85, while 
the total transportation cost of Pitts- 
burgh district coal via Lake increased 
by $2.743, or from $2.74 to $5.483. 


METHODS OF REDUCING COAL RATES 


This condition leads to the idea that, 
if general reductions in coal rates 
should be thought proper, they should 
be made by the same methods applied 
to the several general advances which 
have taken place in the past four 
years. This would restore, as far as 
may be possible, the freight rate differ- 
ences at destination between the sev- 
eral competitive groups under which 
the business was developed and under 
which it thrived during normal periods 
prior to the war. 

The same general remarks apply. 
with equal force to the movement of 
coal from the Crescent groups to each 
of the destination territories heretofore 
outlined and in the following para- 
graphs under each of the destination 
headings only those conditions which 
peculiarly apply to that movement are 
discussed. 

(b) Non-Affected Territory — The 
level of rates to this territory from 
the. Crescent groups is indicated in 
Table II. 

It will be noted here also that there 
was no change in the level of the rates 
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COMPETITIVE COAL FIELDS TRIBUTARY TO THE INLAND WESTERN MARKET 


This map shows the relative positions of the coal-producing fields described in this 
article to the several competitive market territories illustrated on the preceding map. 


from 1900 to Aug. 29, 1917. Since 
that date the advances made have ap- 
proximated 77 per cent. 

Comparing the rates from these ori- 
gin groups to the Affected and Non- 
affected territory as shown in the fore- 
going tables, it will be noticed that 
the amount of the rate since Aug. 30, 
1917, has been approximately the same 
from the Inner Crescent group and al- 
most exactly the same from the Outer 
Crescent. No inference of consequence 
can be drawn from such a condition, as 
the result is perhaps more of a coinci- 
dence than a premeditated grouping. 

No particular comment is required 
concerning this territory. The same 
general remarks made in connection 
with Affected territory apply. 

2. Lake and Canadian Frontier Re- 
gion.—Unfortunately there is not read- 
ily available information as to the level 
of rates to all of this territory for a 
period of years. It embraces one of 
the most dense coal-consuming centers 
in the country and enjoys, because of 
its proximity to a large coal-producing 
territory, most favorable freight rates. 
The fields in the Crescent regions are 
not grouped for rate-making purposes 
but each district carries a different 
rate, with the Pittsburgh district hav- 
ing the lowest rate because of the 
shorter haul. 

Taking Cleveland as an example of 
destinations included, the rates from 
origin districts are shown in Table ITI. 





TABLE III.—RATES FROM ORIGIN TERRITORY TO DESTINATIONS IN 


CLEVELAND DISTRICT 
In Cents Net Ton 
(In Cents per Net Ton) oa 
Rate in Effect Rate in Effect Effective 

Origin District 1900 Aug. 29, 1917 Aug. 26, 1920 
MPMI EUS. aig cade a tal as meee ve Ne 90 100 — 205 
ne hig vA hae ia} < een ie ou 'atits es ERR RO ae in 105 115 211 
ES pace ta a i PRG RN a A! 105 115 220 
Cumberland-Piedmont.............00000eseneeeeees 140 135 238 
_ Kanawha, Kenova-Thacker, Logan................-. 130 133 266 
saatern Kentucky and Tennessee.......) 0.0.2... ‘a ie 266 
PW TANCE sos 4 wallace eel 6h 0 ok wo nike cue wee magic ae 140 i453 an 





The Pittsburgh district is the largest 
supplier of coal in this territory, par- 
ticularly to the Mahoning and She- 
nango Valley steel and allied industries. 
The coal. from: districts in southern 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
which moves there in normal times is 
for special purposes, such as _ by- 
product coke manufacture. The move- 
ment of coal from the latter-named 
districts to this consuming section 
was comparatively heavy during the 
year 1921 because of lower mine cost 
and consequent lower price compared 
with the union fields of Pittsburgh and 
Fairmont. Freight rates were not a 
material factor in this movement from 
Kentucky, as can be seen readily from 


-a comparison of the rates, 


3. General Eastern Commercial Re- 
gion.—This territory, embracing as it 
does such a large area and having in it 
some of the greatest manufacturing 
industries, is the largest bituminous 
coal-consuming region in the United 
States. The coal fields which supply it 
also are large in extent and for rate- 
making purposes’ are grouped into 
large areas. All of the mines in Penn- 
sylvania located east of Latrobe, on 
the Pennsylvania R.R., and east of In- 
dian Creek, on the B. & O. R.R., all 
of the mines in Maryland and in the 
upper Potomac district in West Vir- 


ginia take the same rate of freight to 


specific destinations in this consuming 
territory. Mines in the Greensburg 
district located between Latrobe and 
Radebaugh, on the Pennsylvania R.R., 
take a 10c. per gross ton differential 
over the central Pennsylvania or base 
group. The Westmoreland, Connells- 
ville, Klondike and Fairmont districts 
and mines in the Pittsburgh district 
proper located on the W. S. B. R.R. and 
on the P. C. & Y. and Montour R.R. 
when routed via the P. & L. E. and 
N. Y¥. C. or Erie R.R. take a 25c. per 
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TABLE IV.—LAKE CARGO RATES FROM REPRESENTATIVE CRESCENT DISTRICTS 


(In Cents per Net Ton) 


Period in Effect Pittsburgh 


1901—1902 
1903—1907- 
1907—1911 
1912—1916 
4/16/17-8/12/17 
8/13/17-6/24/18 
6/25/18-8/25/20 
8/26/20 to date 


Pocahontas 


Fairmont 





gross ton differential over the base 
group. Mines west of Pittsburgh on 
the P. C. & Y. and Montour R.R. when 
routed via the P. & L. E. and Western 
Maryland R.R. and mines on the C., 
C., C. & St. L. Ry. take 40c. over the 
base group. Mines on the P. & W. V. 
R.R. take 10c. over rates from W. S. 
B. R.R. mines. 

With the exception of the lower Con- 
nellsville district on the Pennsylvania 
and Monongahela R.R.’s and mines in 
the Fairmont district on the Mononga- 
hela R.R., which were added to the 
Westmoreland eastbound groups in 
1917, these great groups of origin have 
- been maintained for years. During 
the past four years, when freight rates 
from this territory have been greatly 
increased, there has been no retarding 
or increase in movement which could be 
attributed to the measure of the rate. 
In 1921 the large volume of tonnage 
came from the non-union mines, the 
union mines for the most part shipping 
to established customers on contracts 
made during the previous year. 

In this connection it is noticeable 
that in the New England states, par- 
ticularly those sections bordering on 
the Atlantic Coast, the water-borne 
coal from the Pocahontas and New 
River non-union mines has practically 
eliminated the all-rail coal. There are 
two, reasons for this: first, the low 
water-freight rate and second, the 
lower f.o.b. mine price. Pocahontas 
coal has been sold on cars at the New 
England port for but little more than 
the all-rail freight rate to that point 
from the central Pennsylvania field. 

It is well to mention here that in all 
of the rate advances which have taken 
place the differentials as between the 
origin groups have been maintained. 
All of the fields shipping all-rail being 
related in this manner, there has been 
no improvement in the relative advan- 
tage of one over another to this terri- 
tory. The ex-water coal obtained an 
advantage in that the rail factors of 
the transportation haul were not ad- 
vanced in as great an amount as that 
on the all-rail coal to New England 
tidewater points. 

4. Local Eastern Ragion: —This con- 
suming territory obtains its supply all- 
rail from the nearest adjacent mines. 
In the Pittsburgh district proper a 
large tonnage is handled by water, in 
most cases from mines which are 
owned by the consumer. It is needless 
to say that such movements will con- 
tinue, as even with the very material 
increase in these short-haul rates, the 
adjacent mines maintain their advan- 
tage over further distant operations. 

5. Southeastern Commercial Region. 
—Virginia and North Carolina are 
supplied from the fields in southern 


West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee 
and southeastern Kentucky. In South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida compe- 
tition from the Alabama mines is en- 
countered but the relative bases of 
rates from each of the sections have 
not materially changed. The differen- 
tials as between the nearer low-volatile 
fields of Pocahontas and New River 
and the high-volatile fields further 
west is but 10c. per ton, which com- 
pares with 25c. and 40c. between the 
low- and high-volatile fields of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and northern West 
Virginia on eastbound traffic. 

This low differential prompts the 
conclusion that the southern West 
Virginia high-volatile fields have a 
better chance to retain their Eastern 
markets than their neighbors on the 
north by not absorbing so much in 
their price for coal at the mine. 

6. Lake Cargo Coal Region—A dif- 
ferent situation exists with reference 
to the level of the Lake cargo rates 
from Crescent origin districts than ap- 
plied to all-rail coal. Table IV shows 
these rates in cents per net ton from 
1900 to the present time but only from 
representative Crescent districts from 
which Lake coal is shipped. 

On May 4, 1921, a 28c. reduction in 
all Lake cargo rates became effective, 


/but it applied only on cargo coal trans- 


shipped to the upper Lake docks on 
Lakes Superior and Michigan (west 
bank, excluding Chicago). On Aug. 1, 
1921, this reduction was made applica- 
ble to all Lake cargo coal transshipped 
to docks located on, north and north- 
west of the Detroit River. These re- 
ductions and destination applications 
were to have expired on Oct. 31, 1921, 
but in the case of most of the roads 
carrying Lake cargo coal they were 
extended to Nov. 30, 1921. The move- 
ment of Lake coal from all districts 
responded to.this reduction to such an 
extent that the upper docks are stocked 
to capacity. 

Considering the general trend of 
Lake cargo coal movement during the 
period covered by the foregoing state- 
ment of rates, the tonnage from the 
Pittsburgh and Fairmont districts, 
which have a rate advantage under the 
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balance of the groups, has been de- 
creasing proportionately. Increasing 
demands in other territory has been 
the principal reason for this change, 
the Pittsburgh district supplying the 
bulk of the tonnage to the short-haul 
Pittsburgh and Valley territories and 
the Fairmont district operators ship- 
ping most of their coal to the East. 
The level of the rate has not been a 
deciding factor in this decrease, as 
these two districts, particularly Pitts- 
burgh, have enjoyed a material rate ad- 
vantage over other Crescent districts. 

Lake cargo coal from the higher- 
rated districts of Pocahontas and New 
River is shipped for the most part for 
byproduct purposes and from mines 
owned or controlled by the consumer, 
More keen competition is being met in 
the Northwestern States on high-vola- 
tile coal from the Crescent groups 
through increased movement from the 
Illinois and Indiana fields. The rate 
advances on Lake cargo coal to North- 
western destinations and from south- 
ern Illinois fields to the same points, 
which were referred to earlier in this 





TABLE V.. TIDEWATER RATES TO BALTI 
MORE FROM THE INSIDE OR LOWEST- 
RATED GROUP TERRITORY 
(In Cents per Net Ton) 

Inside 


Baltimore Capes 





article; indicate the advantage gained 
from a freight-rate standpoint by op- 
erators shipping coal to the North- 
west from Illinois districts. 

It will be proper to refer again to 
the article appearing in the April 28, 
1921, issue of CoAL AGE, as it covers 
the situation more fully from a rate 
standpoint and the tonnage figures 
given there show the changes in the 
movement of Lake cargo coal from the 
various districts. 

7. Tidewater Coal Region. — The 
Crescent fields supply practically all 
of the Tidewater coal moving through 
Atlantic coast ports. The same group- 
ing of origin districts applies to this 
movement as that outlined under that 
to the general Eastern commercial re- 
gion. Little export cargo coal moves 
through the port of New York, the 
bulk of it going to Hampton Roads, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

At these three ports two sets of rates 
are applicable on transshipped coal, 
one to points inside the Capes (most 





TABLE VI.—ALL-RAIL AND WATER FREIGHT RATES ON CLEARFIELD COAT TO 
BOSTON AND PORTLAND 
—— To Boston, Mass. —— —— To Portland, Maine —= 


From 
Clearfield Region to Greenwich Piers*..... . 
Boat rate. . 
Marine Insurance.. 
Handling charge boat to cars, 
weighing 


$1.25 
0.75 
0.05 


. including 


Ju 
1914 24, 1918 25, 1920 Rate 
$}. 38 


Pres- 
August ent 


ne August Present Jun 
1914 24, 1918 25. 1920 Rate 


$2.60 


1, i 
) 1.25 


*Plus 50c. per car weighing. Marine insurance varies according to type of ship, but 


5c, is about an average. 
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INCREASES IN BASE LEVEL OF COAL 

FREIGHT RATES FROM INNER AND 

OUTER CRESCENT GROUPS, 1900-1921, 

TO WESTERN COMMERCIAL MARKET 
REGION 


of the coal moving to local points 
within the harbor at the port trans- 
shipped) and the other to outside 
Capes points. The general level of 
Tidewater rates and their relation to 
the rate to the port proper for track 
delivery are shown in Table V. 

The outside Capes rate from Phila- 
delphia and Hampton Roads is higher 
by 7c. and 27c., respectively than the 
same rate from Baltimore. It will be 
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noted that the inside Capes rate at 
Baltimore is 25c. less than the track 
delivery rate and the same situation 
exists at Philadelphia and Hampton 
Roads. At New York harbor the trans- 
shipment rate is 30c. less from upper 
harbor piers and 35c. less from those 
in the lower harbor than the track de- 
livery rates. 

The same general situation prevails 
with reference to inside Capes and 
New York harbor rates as has been 
heretofore discussed with reference to 
all-rail commercial coal. On the out- 
side Capes rate, however, a different 
condition obtains, first, on the move- 
ment to U. S. destinations in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere, and second, to ex- 
port coal. 

On the movement to New England, 
where the larger portion of outside 
Capes coal has gone in normal periods, 
the present rail rate to the port plus 
the port charges and present water 
transportation rate gives to the water- 
borne coal a decided advantage over 
the all-rail to eastern New England 
destinations. Table VI, showing this 
comparison, is self-explanatory. 

In conclusion, the situation as to the 
movement from the Crescent groups 
may be summed up briefly as follows: 
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The westbound shipments encounter 
greater competition from outside coal 
fields with some of which there is no 
present differential relationship and 
which in most instances have lower 
rates to the competition destination 
points. To the extent that this differ- 
ence remains unchanged the Crescent 
groups as a whole will continue to 
find it increasingly difficult to sell coal 
for general steam and domestic pur- 
poses, excluding special-purpose coal. 

The eastbound movement is con- 
trolled by the Crescent groups and 
providing present differentials as be- 
tween Crescent districts are main- 
tained as they have been through all 
past general rate increases, the level 
of the rate should not have a material 
effect upon the movement of the coal 
from a competitive standpoint. This, 
of course, excepts the Tidewater coal 
transshipped to points outside the 
Capes, to which different elements ap- 
ply, as previously pointed out. 

What the consumers’ intentions are, — 
in case freight rates on the average 
continue to represent 50 per cent or 
more of the delivered price of coal, is 
the important part of the problem, 
which cannot be answered at the pres- 
ent time. 





Where There Was No Work in 1921 There Could Be No 
Strike; Hence It Was a Year of Peace 


PEAKING generally the year just 

past has seen few strikes in the 
bituminous regions. Had there been 
any such periods of unpleasantness in 
the union mines they would have 
passed unnoticed because those mines 
were idle much of the time for lack of 
orders. The non-union mines also 
were free from trouble though attempts 
were made in Mingo County, West 
Virginia, and in the Willis Run mines 
- of the same state to terrorize the men 
who wanted to work and compel them 
to quit. 

During the year Alabama operators 
confirmed their independence of the 
union, and the custom mines of Wash- 
ington State became non-union, only 
the railroad mines continuing to run 
on a union basis. At the present writ- 
ing in several parts of West Virginia 
the union is losing members, not singly 
but by locals. This is notably true 
in the New River district. Much 
disaffection exists in northeastern West 
Virginia. The mine workers want 
work and cannot get it at union wages, 
so they must leave home or induce 
the operator to cut the scale. As the 
union has declared against a wage 
reduction, it can be accepted by union 
men only at the cost of membership 
and by a local at the expense of its 
charter. 

Meantime, Judge Anderson’s decision 
that the check-off is a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade, though much modi- 
fied by the Federal Court’s decision, 


By R. DAWSON HALL 


has caused coal men to wonder if it 
would be safe to make agreements of 
any kind with the union. Is a bargain 
with the union a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade? Perhaps not, but the 
bargains such as the union is willing 
to make with check-offs for gun pur- 
chases and violence are conspiracies not 
only against trade but against public 
order. This, with the fact that the 
union has maintained wages despite the 
loss of markets and especially of con- 


‘tracts to union mines, made the Ohio 


and the Pittsburgh operators refuse to 
meet with the international union and 
conclude an agreement in 1922. As a 
result the meeting was called off by 
President Lewis on Jan. 4. 

The anthracite region, despite al- 
most steady work, had less strikes 
than usual. One reason was that the 
completeness of unionization prevented 
“button strikes.” Another doubtless 
was the fact that no one appeared 
who was able to tell the men about 
fabulous wages being paid elsewhere. 
Such stories as these were the cause 
of much trouble in the years of infla-~ 
tion. Wages have fallen considerably 
in the industries around the anthracite 
fields and doubtless the mine workers 
know it, though, undaunted, they are 
asking for 20-, 40- and 60-per cent wage 
increases for next April. Even the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. found 1921 
better than 1920, though there was 
almost continued trouble at its mines. 

From Sept. 20 till Oct. 5 the United 


Mine Workers of America held its 
biennial meeting and in the course of * 
the prolonged session, at the advice of 
President John L. Lewis, it decided not 
to prepare its demands for the scale 
to come into effect April 1, 1922. It 
did well. Much water has flowed under 
the bridge since that time. . 

The union, in the bituminous regions 
at least, now knows that wages must 
come down, not go up. Many of the 
union men of that date are working 
at a lower. wage and are determined 
to make it even lower if work cannot 
be obtained otherwise. The scale com- 
mittee is to bring in a report before 
Feb. 14, 

At the biennial convention the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s report showed that the 
union had 515,248 members out of the 
750,000 mine employees. Thus about 
69 per cent of the employees’ are 
unionized. . The union would have had 
$486,820, or $0.94 per mine worker, 
had all debts been paid. It had in cash 
about. $1,000,000. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, suggested that 
the wage scale be reduced, but the 
proposition was quietly ignored. He 
also tried to get the wnion men to 
pledge themselves to arbitrate their 
issues with the operators this spring, 
but John L. Lewis declared it could 
not be arranged until after the report 
of the scale committee had been re- 
ceived, some time early in February. 
Soon after the biennial convention Mr. 
Lewis tried to induce the President 
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TABLE I—WAGE RATES IN EFFECT JAN. 1, 1922, IN COMPETITIVE FIELDS SHIPPING TO EASTERN MARKETS. 
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to extend government credit to idle 
workingmen, but without avail. 

Throughout the year the various non- 
union fields steadily cut wages until 
now the rate on pick mining is in some 
of them 56 per cent lower than in the 
central Pennsylvania field, with which 
they come in competition. Table I shows 
this difference between non-union and 
union wages quite plainly. It does not, 
however, afford a clear idea of the 
difference between mining where every 
detail of operation is regulated by rules 
made at the demand of the union and 
mining in a non-union field without 
such’ restrictions. 





Year of Sporadic Strikes Troubled 
Anthracite Region 


If any one common cause will con- 
nect the anthracite strikes together dur- 
ing 1921 as beads are strung on a 
cord it will be found that the cord is 
union politics. Where union politics 
are absent the anthracite region has 
gone on producing without hindrance. 
In the north there is a perpetual fight 
-for supremacy between the regular and 
-insurgent factions, and trouble is bound 
to occur. 

Jurisdictional strikes divide the build- 
ing trades, but it is political strife that 
divides the mine workers’ union. Per- 
haps the absence of jurisdictional 
strikes to bind each union into a com- 
pact whole is the cause for the dissen- 
sions within the United Mine Workers 
of America which tend to split it but 
never succeed. It is difficult to get 
anywhere, however, with a team that 
is continually fighting. So, at least, the 
anthracite operators have found it. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the 
Hillside Coal & Iron Co., both Erie 
R.R. affiliations, commenced the year 
with two main difficulties, the demand of 
$10,000,000 back pay on the part of the 
men (arising out of the practice of 
requiring 2,700 Ib. of coal per ton in 
order that the company might realize 
therefrom a ton of salable coal) and the 
desire of the men to drive out of the 
industry the “hustlers” who had been 
employed by the subcontractors when 
the work of mining had been farmed 


out instead of being handled directly | 


by the company itself. 

The difference of opinion as to the 
unit of weight, however, did not result 
in a strike, as the men were too anxious 
to earn a living and straighten up the 
debts contracted during the strike of 
the previous year. Two dates were set 
for a strike, Jan. 2 and Jan. 15, but 
in neither case did the men actually sus- 


pend work. Struggles arose about a 
union charter and about local wage 
rates. Rinaldo Capallini favored a 
strike; James A. Joyce opposed it. A 
strike was called at one mine, but the 
men failed to go out. 

Joyce’s store and residence were 
dynamited in revenge for his desertion 
of the malcontents. Men deserted the 
insurgents for the United Mine Workers 
of America, realizing that it was no 
time for a strike. For a while nearly 
everyone wanted peace, and Capallini’s 
influence was unable to change the al- 
most universal decision. He wanted a 
strike also to compel the discharge of 
the hustlers, but when these men joined 
the union, all Capallini could say or do 
could not prevent the settling of this 
controversy. A lull in business coming 
shortly after made the Pennsylvania 
employees more disposed than ever to 
continue at work, 

At about the same period of time 
the anthracite mine workers were still 
trying to obtain a wage increase based 
on the request of President Woodrow 
Wilson (after a conference held between 
the Secretary of Labor and mine work- 
ers’ leaders, Oct. 6, 1920) that the wage 
committee be reconvened for the “ad- 
justment of inequalities” in the wage 
contract. The miners’ leaders for a 
long time hoped that they could obtain 
a new scale or at least the eight-hour 
day for tenders of machinery and other 
easy-going workers, but the operators 
stood by the contract and while willing 
to discuss inequalities would not per- 
mit a meeting for the discussion of the 
relative wages in the anthracite and 
bituminous regions. 

A time of peace intervened, the out- 
come of somewhat slower work in the 
anthracite region. The mine of the 
Jermyn Coal Co. shut down, asking a 
reduction of wages. The Suffolk Coal 
Co., another independent, closed down. 
The men became worried lest there be 
no work and so lost all desire to strike. 
It was not until June 20 that the tur- 
bulent workers of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., finding work steady, decided 
to strike. The suspension lasted only a 
week, however. Nominally a demand 
for the equalization of pay between col- 
lieries, it was really an outcome of 
party politics, a quarrel between the 
locals and the district union. 

Early in August strikes began to 
trouble the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
Eight collieries were idle, but on Aug. 
10 they went back to work. This fight 
really was one between the grievance 
committee and the district union. The 





miners were working steadily and 
strikes accordingly became frequent, 
involving the Hudson Coal Co., the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co., the Glen Alden 
Coal Co., the Hillside Coal & Iron Co, 
and the Temple Coal Co. These 
strikes were short, however, They evi- 
denced chiefly the unhealthful influ- 
ences of steady work and union politics. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Co. had a 
strike of 8,000 men on Nov. 14, .and 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. on Dec. 13 
had one involving eight collieries. This 
latter strike was brought in order to 
force the hand of the district union. 
The men were insistent on a new scale: 
$8 per day for such miners and $7 for 
such laborers as were working in ab- 
normal places, lower prices for coal de- 
livered to miners and more pay for 
mining coal. The Lehigh strike had not 
ended when the year closed, but bad 
times had fallen on the anthracite 
industry, and it seems likely that there 
will be peace now for some months, as 
work is scarce and money must be laid 
by for the test of strength April 1 of 
this year. 

It will be noted that ail the strikes 
mentioned ‘are in the Northern field. 
The Middle and Southern fields seemed 
to enjoy almost undisturbed peace 
throughout the year. 





Washington Custom Mines Cut 
Wage and Leave Union 


Nearly all the western Washington 
coal mines closed down March 16, when, 
in accordance with their circular of Feb. 
28, the operators endeavored to put in 
force a wage reduction of approximately 
23 per cent, which would restore the 
scale of Oct. 31, 1919. The Northwest- 
ern Improvement Co., operating ten 
railroad mines in the Roslyn Cle Elum 
field, was not affected nor were the com- 
mercial mines located in the vicinity. 
No reduction in wage was attempted in 
that district. 

On April 26, at the behest of Ed Clif- 
ford, director of the State Department 
of Labor and Industries, a meeting was 
arranged between the operators and 
mine workers. Finally on May 21 an 
agreement was reached to submit the 
matter to a commission consisting of 
J. H. Allport, of Barnesboro, Pa., inde- 
pendent arbitrator; Robert Harlin and 
Ernest Newsham, representing the mine 
workers, and N. D. Moore and D. F. 
Buckingham, the operators. 

The commission recommended a re- 
duction in wage. Its scale was ac- 
cepted by the operators, but the mine 
workers did nothing further for five 
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weeks and at the end of that time re- 
fused to accept the reduction. In con- 
sequence the Washington commercial- 
coal operators determined to run open 
shop, paying underground daymen $6 
per day; underground common labor, 
$5.25; surface daymen, $6, and common 
labor on the surface, $4.50. On Aug, 22 
the mines were reopened under the con- 
ditions outlined, and work has been pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily since that time. 





Colorado Coking-Coal Men, Long 
Idle, Accept Wage Cut 


It will be remembered that the Colo- 
rado industrial law prohibits strikes, 
lockouts and wage reductions until a 
month’s warning has been given and 
provides an industrial commission to 
hear both sides to a controversy and 
to decide which party is right as to the 
points of issue. In April of last year 
Justice Dennison decided that the law 
was constitutional, working no indus- 
trial servitude, and that it applied to 
coal mining. In 1921, owing to the con- 
dition of the market, especially for cok- 
ing coal, the law as it related to coal 
mines came into prominence by reason 
of an attempt of the operators, led by 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., to reduce 
wages in those mines where the work- 
men favored such a reduction as prefer- 
able to idleness. 

It will be recalled that under the 
Rockefeller plan of industrial represen- 
tation the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
held frequent councils of its workmen 
and officials to decide on operating 
conditions. On Aug. 1 the company 
notified the commission that it intended 
to reduce wages. It did not act, how- 
ever, without taking a ballot of the men 
in order to ascertain how they would 
regard such a reduction. The ballot 
showed several mines in favor of the 
cut, believing that lower wages were 
preferable to idleness. At these mines 
the wage was reduced Sept. 1. It may 
be noted that the aim was. to make 
a wage cut to offset that in the Con- 


nellsville field, that cut having put the . 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. out of the 
steel trade. 

The union, being here, as elsewhere, 
opposed to a reduction, called out the 
men and 12,000 responded. The State 
Industrial Commission immediately 
held hearings and prohibited the com- 
pany, Sept. 10, from action till thirty 
days had expired, re-establishing the 
wage scale. The wage which the com- 
pany sought to establish was that in 
force Nov. 30, 1919. The union as- 
serted that by asking them to accept a 
reduction the company violated its 
promise to its men to the effect that 
the wage changes in its mines would 
always reflect those in the country as a 
whole. 

As soon as the strike commenced 
Governor Shoup ordered a number of 
State Rangers to patrol the region. 
Later the Victor-American Fuel Co. and 
two operations at Colorado Springs, the 
Keystone Mining Co. and the Pikes 
Peak Consolidated Fuel Co., declared 
their intention to seek a reduction. The 


steel workers of the Colorado Fuel & 
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Iron Co., idle by reason of the high 
price of coke and having agreed to 
wage reductions, asked the coal miners 
to accept a cut, which would enable 
both steel and mine workers to return 
to work. 

The commission did not suspend its 
order of Sept. 10 till Nov. 5, thus far 
exceeding the time within which it 
should have completed its mvestigation. 
It found that the company had sub- 
mitted the matter to a fair vote and 
that there could be no exception taken 
to a wage reduction in the several 
mines that had favored it. 

It did not enter into the question as 
to the fairness of the wage set. The 
members of the court:said that the men 
who wanted to strike were at liberty 
to do so, and the union immediately 
called a strike. The company put the 
new scale in operation at thirteen of its 
mines on Nov. 16, and, as violence im- 
mediately broke out which the sheriff 
declared himself unable to quell, the 
militia was ordered out. 

Many of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co.’s men continued at work, but dyna- 
mite outrages occurred at the Oakdale 
Coal Co.’s mines, probably out of the 
general spirit of lawlessness that the 
strike engendered. Order was eventu- 
ally restored but on Dec. 2 five large 


companies of Huerfano County filed. 


with the Industrial Commission reduc- 
tions in wages of 32% per cent to take 
effect Jan. 1, urging that the cut at the 
mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 
made that action necessary. 





Howat and Industrial Court Law 
Keep Kansas at Fever Heat 


So long as Alexander Howat, presi- 
dent of the Kansas branch of the union, 
was in prison, Kansas was quiet. When 
he left jail his first act was to order 
a strike at two mines about a boy named 
Karl Mishmash, who by agreement be- 
tween the joint board of miners and 
operators was to have a certain wage 
on arriving at the age of nineteen. 

This was a small matter, but in call- 
ing the strike the Industrial Court was 
flouted, and the presiding judge ordered 
Howat’s arrest, which took place Feb. 
7. On Feb. 16 he was found guilty of 
contempt of court and sentenced to a 
year in jail, as was also August Dorchy, 
the vice-president, and the executive 
board members. An appeal with pay- 
ment of bail restored Howat to liberty. 
Thomas Harvey, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers in the Kansas 
district, broke with Howat on this oc- 
casion. On Feb. 20 the Industrial Rela- 
tions Court ordered that Mishmash be 
paid $187 in back pay, and the strike 
ended. 

On April 8 Howat was ordered to pay 
a fine of $200 for having called a strike 
of mine workers two weeks previously 
and to give bond in $5,000 that he would 
not again disobey the court by calling a 
strike. Given a jury trial on July 8 
and found guilty, Howat and Dorchy 
were sentenced to six months in jail and 
a fine of $500, the jury declaring that 
if it had not been for the instructions 
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of the court they would not have found 
them guilty of “any wrong.” 

A strike of the Dean Milling Co. and 
the Reliance Coal Co., both of which 
companies operate mines, again called 
Howat and Dorchy under the censure of 
the court and the International Board of 
the United Mine Workers tried to have 
Howat end the strike. He was called 
to Indianapolis Aug. 16 and ordered 
Aug. 22 to return to Kansas and call 
the strike off. This he would not do. 
Howat was under sentence to go to jail 
Sept. 8 and he declared in a statement 
issued Aug. 25 that he would go rather 
than obey the court and give bond 
thereto. He and Dorchy .rather than 
give bail in $2,000 went to jail Sept. 30. 

On Oct. 1 the biennial convention of 
the union met in Indianapolis. After 
a big contest of wits the convention 
ordered Howat to obey the international 
board and tell the Dean and Reliance 
men to go back to work. Howat, how- 
ever, succeeded in being elected as one 
delegate of two to represent the Ameri- 
can mine workers at the International 
Mining Congress that meets this year 
in England. 

As the strike continued and became 
general throughout the state, John L. 
Lewis, president of the mine workers’ 
union, on Oct. 18 suspended Howat and 
replaced him by George L. Peck, a mem- 
ber of Kansas: executive board, whom 
Howat had suspended. Thomas Harvey, 
always ready to obey the union officials 
at Indianapolis, continued as secretary- 
treasurer. John Fleming was appointed 
interim president by Howat, and on Oct. 
15 he announced the formation of an 
insurgent union. The Kansas Federa- 
tion of Labor through W. E. Freeman 
on Oct. 14 came out in support of 
Howat. The Indianapolis group, while 
opposed to the industrial court law and 
ready to fight it legally, tried in every 
way to cause the men to return to work. 
Fifteen hundred did so on Oct. 17. 

The Illinois branch of the union under 
Frank Farrington, always openly in- 
surgent, refused to leave in union hands 
the balance of the $100,000 lent to the 
Kansas mine workers to fight the in- 
dustrial court law and demanded the 
$43,000 still remaining, much of the 
$57,000 having been spent opposing 
Governor Allen’s re-election. This was 
followed on Nov. 11 by a vote to assess 
$1 per month per man on all the mine 
workers in the [Illinois district union, 
the purpose being to raise $90,000 a 
month to help the striking Kansas 
miners. 

On Nov. 17 the International Board 
expelled Howat from the ‘union and ap- 
pointed Van A. Bittner as special repre- 
sentative in the Kansas fields. By Nov. 
28 half the Kansas mine workers were 
said to have returned to work, 1,500 dis- 
gusted men had left the state and 2,500 
had been expelled from the union. The 
men by returning to work angered the 
women, and on Dec. 12 they proceeded 
to march and ride in automobiles from 
mine to mine threatening and using 
violence on the men who were at work 
and compelling other women to join 
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them. Their husbands and brothers fol- 
lowed behind, loudly declaring that 
they would lay violent hands on all who 
would oppose the women. Most of the 
men in the mines and strip pits laid 
down their tools. The Governor called 
on the Kansas National Guard and 
order was restored, work being resumed 
immediately thereafter at all the mines. 

Early in November the International 
Board of the United Mine Workers en- 
gaged a former Iowa State Senator, 
John T. Clarkson, to test the constitu- 
tionality of the industrial court law. 
The Supreme Court has set Feb. 27 for 
the hearing of the argument in this 
case. 


Amid Tumult Mingo County 
Mines Work Steadily 


Early in the year the coal mines of 
Mingo County, West Virginia, were be- 
ing operated by non-union men, peace 
being maintained more or less success- 
fully by the military forces. The strike, 
which had commenced in May of the 
previous year, was still being supported 
by the union, which to date has never 
wavered in its determination to pour in 
money till it wins its contest. On April 
5, after the withdrawal of the military 
forces and at the conclusion of the 
Matewan trial, violence broke out, a 
fusillade being opened on Merrimac. 
On May 12 and a few following days 
drumfire became quite generally prev- 
alent in the Mingo region. 

In July Keeney addressed a proposal 
to Governor Morgan in which he sought 
to have the strike ended by requiring 
the operators to accede to the re-em- 
ployment of all strikers without dis- 
crimination, an eight-hour day, semi- 
monthly pay, check weighmen, payment 
by the ton, a wage adjusted by a board 
of five representing operators and men, 
with a board of three to decide should 
a settlement not be reached, the board 
to have a representative of the oper- 
ators, one of the men, and a third, a 
non-resident of the state, selected by the 
other two. The offer was not accepted. 

Toward the end of July the Senate 
sub-committee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor held hearings re- 
garding the strike. Other hearings were 
held after the Marmet insurrection to- 
ward the end of October. David Robb, 
international financial agent for the 
United Mine Workers in the Mingo dis- 
trict, was ordered by the authorities to 
leave the state. Two international or- 
ganizers also were told to leave, but 
none of the three left, and on July 8 
they were arrested with nine others for 
having unlawfully assembled in contra- 
vention of the orders issued under mar- 
tial law. 

On Aug. 20 miners began to assemble 
at Marmet to march on Mingo County 
and drive out the men who were min- 
ing coal. By Aug. 25 there were from 
4,000 to 6,000 armed men assembled, 
and the march was started. The imme- 
diate goal was Williamson, which lies 
80 miles by the road from Marmet. The 
men passed through Boone County and 
were halted only when Logan County 
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was reached. The federal government, 
when appealed to, waited to investigate, 
and Brigadier General Bandholz, who 
was sent to look the ground over, called 
into conference C. F. Keeney and Fred 
Mooney, president and vice-president, 
respectively, of the district, and told 
them that they would be held respon- 
sible for the march if martial law was 
declared. They then induced many of 
the marchers to return home. On Aug. 
30 President Harding issued a, proc- 
lamation ordering the marchers to dis- 
perse. The fighting became more severe 
than ever, but at midnight of Sept. 1 
General Bandholz sent for troops, and 
on their arrival the men surrendered 
and were sent back to their homes. 

A Logan County jury indicted 1,217 
men, charging them with murder, and 
Keeney and Mooney were arrested Sept. 
18 at Charleston. Boone County juries 
on Oct. 1 indicted 300 men. 

On Sept. 23 the Borderland Coal Co., 
a Mingo County corporation, applied to 
Judge Anderson for an injunction pre- 
venting the Central Competitive oper- 
ators from collecting the “check-off,” de- 
claring it was used to support the union 
in its attacks on the operators in the 
Mingo field. Judge Anderson granted 
the injunction requested on Oct. 31. On 
Nov. 4 the federal Court of Appeals, at 
Chicago, suspended the decision, and on 
Dec. 15 that court sent the injunction 
back to Judge Anderson to be recast 
because it did not confine the grant of 
relief to the Borderland Coal Co., did 
not enjoin solely the interfering acts 
shown in the bill and affidavits, did not 
limit the prohibition of sending money 
into West Virginia to the use thereof 
in interfering acts and because it en- 
joined existing check-off contracts. 





During Past Year Connellsville 
Cut Wages Drastically 


As early as March 8 wage reductions 
were made in the Connellsville region, 
W. J. Rainey Co. making a general cut 
of 18 per cent applicable to all classes 
of labor, thus breaking away from the 
tradition in the Connellsville region that 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., the leading 
operator, shall lead in wage revisions. 
The cut affected the wages of 2,500 men 
at ten plants. 

The next move was made by the other 
independents of the union, who on April 
1 restored the Nov. 10, 1917, scale, thus 
giving a cut of 22 to 30 per cent on all 
grades of mine and oven labor. The 
W. J. Rainey Co. at the same time 
brought its wage down to accord with 
that of the other independents. The 
steady work resulting from these reduc- 
tions brought many men to the Connells- 
ville region from Scotts Run, Monon- 
galia County, West Virginia, and other 
sections. 

Early in May the United States Steel 
Corporation began to cut wages of all 
employees, and the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co.. a subsidiary, on May 12 announced 
a cut of about 30 per cent to take effect 
May 16. About 25,000 men suffered 


from the cut. On July 1 the independ- 
ent operators put another scale in oper- 
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ation which was 10 per cent lower than 
that which they were paying and 33% 
per cent below that paid when the year 
opened. This also was accepted. 

The Connellsville region had not had 
a strike since 1902 and did not break 
its record until, on Aug. 19, when the 
wage was reduced for the third time, 
the new scale allowing skilled miners 
slightly above $3 a day. The Allison 
plant struck first, and many others fol- 
lowed. Disorder broke out, the Rainey 
men marching from mine to mine and 
closing them down, yet without violence. 
The strike spread rapidly and in the up- 
shot the independent companies granted 
the Frick scale, and since that time the 
wage has not been changed, and there 
have been no strikes or disorder. 





Alabama Confirms Its Status 
As an Open Shop 


When 1921 opened Alabama, ac- 
cording to reports of the operators and 
the tonnage reports, was working 
steadily but still had a general strike, 
according to the union reports. The 
mines had been filled up with non- 
union men and with seceders from the 
union. All that was lacking was 
recognition by the union of the facts 
as they were. On Feb. 22 an order 
of the United Mine Workers declared 
that the strike was at an end. This 
closed six months of disorder. , The 
national guardsmen were immediately 
withdrawn. 

However, Governor Thomas E. Kilby’s 
decision as arbitrator had not been 
given. When he rendered it under 
the advice of his committee of three, 
March 19, it was unsparingly con- 
demned by Van A. Bittner, acting for 
the striking mine workers and the 
union. The Governor declared that the 
method of adjusting grievances was 
fair and equitable and that the oper- 
ators were justified in not taking back 
the strikers, but should do so as 
vacancies occurred. He called on the 
unions to continue to feed the men till 
they could find work. 

Defending voluntary unionization he 
condemned the compulsory unionization 
methods of the strikers. He also re- 
fused to concede to the day workers 
a flat raise in wage equal to that given 
in the unionized fields. The men had 
received a percentage raise equal to 
that awarded elsewhere but had de- 
manded the same increase in dollars 
as had been granted in fully unionized 
fields. 

The 26,000 men thus left idle and 
deserted immediately after the award 
by the union were for some time in 
the greatest of destitution. They 
sought help of the state, and later the 
union appealed to Secretary of Labor 
Davis to interfere and modify the arbi- 
trator’s decision. Idleness of the men 
working in the mines followed soon 
after and early in June most of the 
commercial mines and some of the fur- 
nace companies had reduced wages 18 
to 20 per cent in order to meet outside 
competition in the coal and steel trades. 
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Rail-and-Water Versus All-Rail to New England 


Water Route Returning to Favor with Failure to Adjust Rail Freight 
Rates —- Shipments from Central Pennsylvania Suffer Severely — 
Need Felt for Intelligent Revision — Canadian Points Also Affected 


ATER-BORNE COAL is again. 


strongly in favor with large areas 
in New England, thereby reversing 
traffic conditions that prevailed from 
1915 until the spring of 1921. Receipts 
of coal transshipped at Newport News 
and Norfolk are counted upon to in- 
crease in proportion if present railroad 
rates remain unadjusted, and nothing 
put light business is likely to face dis- 
tributors of other coals in this territory. 

Inspection of comparative tonnage 
shows plainly the paralyzing effect of 
high tariffs all-rail on shipments here 
from central Pennsylvania. Eastern 
carriers who pro-rate with the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania as 
well as with the anthracite roads have 
lost heavily in revenue because rail- 
road rates have been kept on the ex- 
tremely high after-war level, while 
coastwise bottoms have so nearly ap- 
proached a 1914 basis that unless local 
conditions are unusual no consumer 
within 50 to 75 miles of tidewater re- 
handling piers such as those at Boston, 
Providence or Portland can afford to 
buy any but coal moving via Hampton 
Roads. 

As basis for discussion it should be 
recalled that Pocahontas and New 
River have always had the advantage 
of relatively low operating cost and 
that only a few coals in central Penn- 
.sylvania can compete with the smoke- 
less grades except at a broad differen- 
tial. In normal seasons prior to 1915, 
nearly two-thirds of the supply for 
this territory came by water from 
Hampton Roads, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York, the. remaining 
third being received all-rail. Modern 
steam colliers, sometimes loading five 
cargoes per month, were freighting coal 
here for 45c. to 50c. per gross ton, 
making the combined transportation 
cost to Lowell, Mass., for instance, 
figure materially less than all-rail. 


VIA HAMPTON ROADS 





Tolls, mines to Tidewater.................. $1.40 
Norfolk or Newport News to Boston. ........ .45 
PNP ATUNG EGS Fo, Ons 5.53 Hs Fa op Re veh sles 0 ,02 
Discharging, WIGAN, CU Bios ohio Wbiche a's oe 21 
Rail freight, Boston to Lowell.. ............ .85 

$2.93 


VIA ALL-RAIL 
DANO G0 OWN so iste cok che relieeee yen $3.25 


This was the “equilibrium” that was 
practically undisturbed through the 
pre-war period. Steamers had been 
built so rapidly that coastwise shipping 
was actually in serious straits. Rates 
had ebbed so low that it was difficult 
to pay expenses, and charters were 
often unobtainable on any terms. The 
Europeaii War changed all that. 

The revival of commerce came with 
a rush in 1916 and there were begin- 
nings of a boom period for American 
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Boston, Mass. 


shipping. Facing tremendous pressure 
for the movement of supplies the rail- 
roads, starved through inability to get 
increased rates, were caught not only 
with cars and motive power in poor 
shape but with trackage and terminal 
facilities far from adequate. Frequent 
embargoes threw a greater dependence 
upon water coal, but there, too, a short- 
age of bottoms tended much to restrict 
the volume coming forward. 

Expansion in war industries, inequali- 
ties of car distribution, withdrawal of 
modern colliers for overseas transport 
all contributed to the tremendous push 
for coal that continued without abate- 
ment until the summer of 1918. 
Through this period, until June 25, 
1918, tariffs all-rail were substantially 
unchanged, while water rates, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, rose to $3.50@$3.75. 
With heavy demurrage and other 
charges water coal often cost $3@$4 
more than supplies all-rail, but to few 
consumers were the differentials of any 
moment, 

The Fuel Administration budget for 
1918 was to allow about one-third the 
total, or 10,000,000 net tons, for all-rail 
delivery that season. The 25 per cent 
advance in railroad rates, effective 
June 25, 1918, had practically no bear- 
ing on the general coal situation, for 
reasons already given. The advantage 
was still so much on the side of all- 
rail shipment that in the 1920 contract 
season, January to March, water rates 
being still on a relatively high level, 
Pennsylvania coals all-rail had the call. 
Consumers here who had patronized for 
a generation the smokeless districts 
were then asking to be excused, but 
the next horizontal rate advance, of 
40 per cent, in August, 1920, making 
the new rates 75 per cent higher than 
before the 1918 increase, began grad- 


ually to lay its withering hand on 


shipments from central Pennsylvania 
and other districts which normally are 
a dependable source of supply for New 
England. 

Meanwhile not only was the edge off 
the demand for coal but a great surplus 
of bottoms coastwise caused such a 
softening in water rates that the aver- 
age on large vessels declined from $2 
in November, 1920, to %5c.@$1 the 
second. half-year of 1921. As might 
have been anticipated, the war emerg- 
ency over, the rail-and-water route be- 
ing economically less in cost, is: grad- 
ually resuming its proper service to the 
large share of this territory that is 
easily accessible from tidewater re- 
handling plants. The danger lies not 
in restoring the old equilibrium but in 
creating a new state of unbalance that 
would have at least two objectionable 


features. Not alone does it tend to 
restrict all-rail service in large part to 
the narrow belt west of the Connecticut 
River and north of points like Spring- 
field and Holyoke, Mass., which under 
present conditions can be reached both 
from New Haven, Conn., and from Bos- 
ton; it also cripples the rail-and-water 
route from central Pennsylvania via 
Philadelphia and via New York. 

It may be urged that a scaling down 
of operating costs, wages included, 
would in itself supply a corrective for 
central Pennsylvania and other dis- 
tricts, but it must be kept constantly 
in mind that the great bulk of these 
grades cannot compete with the smoke- 
less coals on anything like an even 
basis at the tipple. 

The current rate situation has so im- 
portant a bearing on the diminishing 
receipts via the Hudson River gate- 
ways that emphasis should be given 
certain comparisons. 


RELATIVE TRANSPORTATION COSTS TO 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
From Pocahontas and New River Districts 
$2.80 


Tolls to Hampton Roads 
Marine freight to Boston. . saa ik hawks deal .85 





BRUPATINR WECe hs 5 ha oped oe eee a es .02 
Rehandling Boston ..............0.eceeeee .35* 
Rail rate, Boston to Springfield............. 1.33 

$5.35 


From Central Pennsylvania 
Mines to Springfield. ...................-5: $4.72 


*This is the railroad charge; private factors can dis- 
charge for much less. 


Having regard for the $2 per gross 
ton figure f.o.b. mines on Pocahontas 
as against $3 per gross ton in central 
Pennsylvania for coals of navy accept- 
able grade it may easily be understood 
that the line of water competition is 
today much too far west to make for 
healthy conditions, whethor for opera- 
tors, railroads or manufacturers. There 
is no sound economic reason for en- 
larging the market for one producing 
region and. restricting the outlet for 
another. Were it not for contracts en- 
tered into early in 1921 for compre- 
hensive tonnages all-rail, largely on the 
part of New England railroads, receipts 
through the gateways would be far less 
than they are—as small, in fact, as 
they are likely to be, if rates are not 
corrected before the opening of another 
coal year. 

At Lowell and Lawrence, Mass., the 
compariosn is even more impressive: 


VIA HAMPTON ROADS 





Tolls to Tidewater . eM eet te aan, ih re 
Marine freight to Weatters-. 2, 8 oe ea .85 
Enatwarieds ote. ids ee IN SU 8S, b .02 
Rehandling, Boston..... 22 .35 
Rail rate, Boston to Lowell-Lawrence. ae 
$5.49 

ERE et SOI SS A eh ores es $5.70 
At Bangor, Maine, an important 


centre for the Northeastern section, 
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the all-rail tariff figures $6.82, while 
vessels were discharged alongside at 
$1.10 from Hampton Roads, or a total 
transportation cost of $3.92 from mines 
in West Virginia via the rail-and-water 
route. 

New England points are not the only 
ones affected; lines serving sections 
in Canada must also feel a loss in reve- 
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nue. To Three Rivers, P. Q., the Clear- 
field rate is $5.55, while via Hampton 
Roads and the St. Lawrence River the 
combined rail-and-water freight has 
figured but $4.80. 

The accompanying tables show, even 
in the dull year just ended, that all- 
rail coal traffic will recede to a marked 
degree under any such disparity in 
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rates. The tariffs were advanced on a 
wholescle percentage basis broadcast 
without regard to local or sectional 
conditions, purely as an emergency ex- 
pedient. From the effective date of the 
second advance, August 26, 1920, there 
has been only a sluggish demand for 
fuel. We need housecleaning, and a 
rectification of rates, 





Persistent Efforts Made in Congress During 1921 
To Pass Coal Legislation 


Senators Calder and Frelinghuysen Sponsor Bills Framed to Regulate 
the Industry—One of the Measures Now Before Congress Aimed to 
Prevent Pollution of Streams Applies to Acid Water from Coal Mines 


BRIEF review of the legislative 

activities of the federal govern- 
ment in respect to coal in the past year 
properly begins with Senator Calder’s 
bill for the regulation and control of 
the coal industry, introduced soon after 
Jan. 1. Its provisions are too well 
known to all coal men to require a re- 
statement in brief form. It is sufficient 
here to say that they were impracticable 
and objectionable from many stand- 
points. The bill was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures, 
which was supposed to be favorable to 
the legislation proposed. That com- 
mittee held hearings on the bill for 
more than a month, at which many 
well-known coal men testified. The 
evidence thus presented disclosed such 
fatal defects in the bill and revealed 
such objectionable features that the 
committee did not report the bill. More- 
over, it was not possible for the com- 
mittee to prepare a bill before the 
termination of Congress by constitu- 
tional limitation on March 4. That 
ended Senator Calder’s bill for the year 
1921. 

Soon after the assembling of Con- 
gress in special session called by Presi- 
dent Harding in April, Senator Fre- 
linghuysen reintroduced his bill for 
regulation of the coal industry. This 
bill was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. The 
bill was ordered modified by that com- 
mittee, which was done by Senator Fre- 
linghuysen, and his bill was then re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
May 16 and put on the Senate calendar. 
He had also introduced a companion 
bill for seasonal coal rates. This bill 
also was reported favorably by the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee on the 
same date. The National Coal Associa- 
tion took no action as an organization 
with respect to the seasonal freight bill, 
because our membership was divided on 
the merits of that legislation; some coal 
operators and districts were favorable 
to it, others opposed it. The bill was 
discussed in the Senate and on June 29 
was recommitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee. This action was re- 


By J. D. A. Morrow 


*Vice-president National Coal Association. 


garded as decisive in opposition to the 
bill and it has not since been taken up 
by the committee. 

Senator Frelinghuysen’s amended 
coal regulation bill which had been 
favorably reported to the Senate was 
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considered by the National Coal Associ- 
ation at its annual convention in New 
York on May 19. A small committee, 
consisting of W. K. Field, E. E. White 
and Ralph Crews, was appointed to 
confer with Senator Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary Fall and Secretary Hoover, 
and to represent the association in 
further action on the bill. In Mr. 
Field’s absence his place was taken by 
President Bradley. Conferences with 
the officials at Washington were un- 
availing in obtaining modification of 
the measure, so that it would not single 
out coal for special legislative action 
while still permitting the collection and 
publication of desirable statistical in- 
formation. Opposition to the bill de- 
veloped among producers, distributors 
and consumers of coal generally. The 
bill is still on the calendar. Senator 


Frelinghuysen in a speech on Dec. 22 
gave notice of his determination to call 
it up for a vote before the end of the 
present session of Congress. 


One of the most significant subjects 
of legislative activity respecting the 
coal industry is stream pollution. In the 
present session of Congress several 
bills have been introduced to control 
the discharge of oils and oil sludges, 
acids and industrial wastes into har- 
bors, navigable streams and their trib- 
utaries in the United States. One of 
these bills, introduced by Congressman 
Rosenbloom, of Wheeling, applies specif- 
ically to the discharge of acid water 
from coal mines. Hearings were held 
on this bill on Oct. 25 and on Dec. 6 and 
7. The National Coal Association at 
both of these hearings explained the 
opposition of the coal industry to pro- 
hibitory legislation of this kind. S. A. 
Taylor, of Pittsburgh; W. D. Barring- 
ton, of the Consolidation Coal Co., and 
the writer appeared and gave informa- 
tion in detail regarding the composition 
of mine water, the quantity, the prac- 
tical difficulties of complying with the 
requirements of Congressman Rosen- 
bloom’s bill, etc. 

Secretary Hoover, who had been re- 
quested by the committee to present his 
views on the subject of stream pollu- 
tion, recommended legislation to control 
immediately the discharge of oil and 
similar refuse, but advised against 
legislation at this time in respect to 
other industrial wastes. Instead, he 
urged that they should be investigated, 
particularly with a view to assisting 
industry to utilize these wastes in a 
profitable manner, if possible, and if 
not, to advise the cheapest means of 
rendering them harmless before enact- 
ing legislation to control the discharge 
of these wastes. The National Coal 
Association supported this recom- 
mendation of Secretary Hoover and 
was requested by the committee to 
assist it with information, especially 
from official sources, on the effect of 
mine water on streams. While the com- 
mittee has not yet reported, there prob- 
ably will be a serious study of stream 
pollution from industrial coneerns of all 
kinds, including coal mines. Future 
legislation will depend upon the results 
disclosed by such investigations. 
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Coal Miner’s Job Safe, but Accident Cost Grows Steadily 


Injury Rate Per One Thousand Men Employed May Not Be Increasing 
but Total of Indemnities Paid by Operators Goes Up — Principal 
Recent Changes in Compensation Laws Benefit Mine Workers 


T IS exactly twice as dangerous to 

be a doctor as it is to be an Ameri- 
ean coal miner a mile from sunshine, 
attacking a working face with a drill. 
U. S. Census figures prove it. The 
miner, with a mortality percentage of 
barely 0.62, ranks twenty-sixth in a 
census list of thirty-five occupations. 
He is far below the sailor, who is at 
the top with a percentage of 2.26; 
the mason, who is fifth at 1.17, the 
merchant tenth at 1.06 and the clerk 
twentieth at 0.77. But in spite of his as- 
tonishingly safe position down between 
the stock raiser and the bookkeeper, 
he has accidents that are expensive to 
coal operation. For that reason, if 
for no other, the operator has a keen 
interest in the rather indeterminate 
trend of accidents during 1921 and in 
the few recent changes made in state 
workmen’s compensation laws—changes 
mainly for the benefit of the miner. 

Statistics on coal-mine fatalities for 
the whole country compiled by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines show 1,794 deaths for 
the first 11 months of 1921 as against 
2,077 for the same months the year 
before. This is a wholesome decrease 
of 14 per cent. But production slumped 
127,382,000 tons. This brought up the 
1921 average death rate per million tons 
from 3.55 to 3.92. 

Figures from the same source cover- 
ing only the anthracite fields’ show the 
same upward tendency in fatalities per 
million tons of output. During the first 
ten months of 1920 the rate was only 
5.68, whereas during the same months 
of 1921 it reached 5.95. Anthracite pro- 

‘duction was up to standard too, though 
little coal was produced by dredges 
and washeries, which had a large out- 
put in 1920 with few fatalities. 

Compensation for both ordinary in- 
juries and fatalities the country over 
is paid by so many methods and 
through such varied agencies that com- 
plete statistics cannot be compiled. 
There are straws in the wind, however, 
that indicate the direction compensa- 
tion is taking. 

The accompanying table, covering all 
anthracite and bituminous coal mines 
in Pennsylvania, plainly shows that 
more money was going out in compen- 
sation payments in 1921 than was paid 
in 1920 because individual indemnities 
run larger. 

In Illinois, on the other hand, the 
size of individual payments seems to be 
declining. Figures compiled by the 
Illinois Industrial Commission from 
such partial reports as reached that 
body show that during 1920 the in- 
dividual average was $229, whereas the 
average for the first nine months of 
1921 was but $198. The Illinois sum- 
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maries record the number of accidental 
injuries for 1920 thus: 





MOOMMII « s aigtd td's a hott stlne pielann Gee's 171 
Permanent total injuries......... 4 
SOOMGRONDS pis sinientdlen cgi ss ¥ e's 418 
Partial loss of use............... 1,720 
Disfigurement............ Ades 1,238 
Permanent partial.............. 304 
Temporary totel isi. ico esos es 9,240 
Temporary partial.............. 154 

ROMA SE Rokk GAL cee pePacaie 13,249 


The total compensation paid and to 
be paid on these 13,249 cases is $3,032,- 
253. For the year 1921 up to Sept. 1 
there were 5,915 cases reported to the 
commission. When these cases are all 
indemnified, the commission estimates, 
the mine operators will have paid 
$1,171,161. 

In Indiana accidents to coal miners 
increased during the fiscal year which 
ended Sept. 30,°1921. A total of 4,851 
employees were hurt of whom 80 died, 
while during the previous twelve 
months 4,433 accidents occurred, caus- 
ing 78 deaths. 

State industrial insurance statistics 
reflect compensation activities interest- 
ingly. In Virginia for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1921, the combined experience 
of all authorized coal-mine insurance 
carriers shows that the earned pre- 
miums totaled $199,021 and the incurred 
losses $106,675. These companies han- 
dled 391 cases. In addition to their 
losses the companies had an expense 
ratio of about 36 per cent of the earned 
premiums. 

In the State of Washington the actual 
cost of insurance to the coal companies 
is 24 per cent. Under the law passed 
in 1921 the companies will pay about 
10 per cent of their contributions into 
a fund for administering the act. 

Ohio mine operators have paid $7,- 
079,525 in insurance premiums between 
the time the coal-mine classification of 
state insurance became effective and 
Dec. 31, 1920. From this, $6,517,458 
has been paid out in losses, leaving a 
reserve of $562,067. 

Montana operators have the option 
of working under any one of three 
plans. Under Plan 1 they pay compen- 
sation direct to injured employees. Re- 
ports of all injuries and of all pay- 
ments are made to the state Industrial 
Accident Board. Plan 2 is, the insur- 
ance plan and Plan 3 the state plan. 
Plan 1, covering self-insurance, has 
proved the most popular. During the 
first eleven months of 1921. compensa- 
tion payments under that plan totaled 
$51,762. Under Plan 2 the total was 
but $200 and under Plan 3, $31,000. 
The grand total for the state was $82,- 
962. The board received reports in 
this period of 318 temporary total acci- 
dents, eight permanent partials and ten 
fatals. 


In Alabama, where 80 per cent of the 
fatal accidents and 50 per cent of all 
accidents during the last two years oc- 
curred in mines, the State Compensa- 
tion Commissioner estimates that mine 
operators are losing money by not 
adopting the state system of compensa- 
tion. This system requires the pay- 
ment of 50 per cent of a man’s wages 
during temporary total disability due 
to accident. But some of the largest 
companies elect to settle with injured 
employees according to the companies’ 
own scales, which often are higher than 
that of the state. Mrs. Marie B. Owen, 
Commissioner, says that during Feb- 
ruary and March, 1921, the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. alone over- 
paid compensation approximately $2,500. 

Alterations in compensation laws 
recently have not been radical. 


ILLINOIS AMENDMENTS HELP MINER 


In Illinois four amendments in the 
Workingmen’s Compensation Act took 
effect July 1, 1921, all benefiting the 
miner. The first raised the minimum 
indemnity rate on temporary total dis- 
ability from $7 a week to $7.50 and 
the maximum from $12 a week to $14. 
The second increased the maximum 
payment for death from $3,500 to $3,- 
750. Section 7, paragraph F, now pro- 
vides that when an employee receives a 
pension award and later returns to 
work or becomes able to earn as much 
as before the injury, payments to him 
cease. The fourth change gives the 
Circuit Court power to review not only 
questions of law, as under the old plan, 
but questions of fact also. 

Maryland has seen no changes in the 
compensation law since June 1, 1920, 
when four alterations were: made. Dis- 
ability payments after that date had 
to begin at the end of three days in- 
stead of two weeks. The amount of 
compensation for various injuries was 
increased from one-half to two-thirds 
of the employee’s average earnings. 
The weekly minimum went up from $5 
to $8 and the maximum from $12 to 
$18. Also personal representatives of 
deceased employees who were being 
paid compensation for permanent par- 
tial disability at the time of death, 
were given a vested right to the un- 
paid balance of the compensation. 

The single change made in Kentucky 
reduced the basic coal rates from a 
maximum of $3.65 to $3.40 and fixed 
the minimum at $2.50 for each $100 
of payroll. 

Few and slight changes have been 
made in the Indiana compensation law 
since it took effect in 1915, but the 
original scale of amounts paid is main- 
tained. The most radical change was 
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the 1919 amendment making the act 
compulsory on all persons, partner- 
ships and corporations engaged in min- 
ing coal and the employees thereof. 
Indiana probably is the only state in 
which one industry has been singled 
out for legislation of this character. 
The constitutionality of this provision 
has been tested in the courts. The U.S. 
Supreme Court finally passed on the 
matter last year, holding the act con- 
stitutional in this particular. 

The rates charged by the stock cas- 
ualty companies for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance on coal mines since 
1915 have ranged from $4.75 down to 
$3.55. The bulk of the mines, however, 
have been insured in the Lynch Coal 
Operators Reciprocal Association at a 
very much lower rate because of a 
lower operating cost. It would be dif- 
ficult to state the exact rates at which 
the business is being carried by either 
stock, mutual or reciprocal organiza- 
tions, as varying rates are named by 
the stock companies on different risks 
and the costs under the mutual or 
reciprocal plan is the actual cost of 
compensation claims during any year 
plus the administration expense. 

A Pennsylvania act passed at the 
last session of the Legislature made 
some minor changes in that state’s 
compensation act. The principal change 
affected payments for disfigurements 
by striking out the words “a decreased 
earning capacity” and substituting “an 
unsightly appearance and such as is 
usually not incident to the employ- 
ment.” The period of compensation for 
disfigurement was cut from 215 weeks 
to 150. Another change increases the 
amount of compensation.for the loss 
of a hand, arm, foot, leg, or eye from 
50 per cent to 60 per cent of the em- 
ployee’s wages. The loss of two or 
more such members, if that loss does 
not cause total disability, requires a 
payment of 60 per cent instead of 50 
per cent. Compensation rates were 
raised to a weekly maximum of $12 
instead of $10 and a minimum of $6 
instead of $5. 


TENNESSEE PLAN UNPOPULAR 


The Tennessee state compensation 
plan is unpopular with many of the 
large coal operators because some have 
found that they can operate under a 
self-insurance plan at a much lower 
cost. .At present of eighty coal com- 
panies of the state forty-eight have 
elected to work under the provisions of 
the law, but the maximum annual pro- 
duction of the forty-eight does not ex- 
ceed 1,500,000 tons. This is only 20 
per cent of Tennessee’s whole produc- 
tion, according to calculations made by 
J. E. McCoy, secretary of the South 
Appalachian Operators’ Association. 

Comments by coal companies on the 
Tennessee law show a variance of 
opinion. C. M. Gooch, of the C. M. 


Gooch Coal Co., of Nashville, while ad- 
mitting that he finds the system expen- 
sive says: “We have found it to he 
very satisfactory. We have had two or 
three losses during our experience and 
have had no trouble whatever with set- 
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tlements. Just as soon as an acci- 
dent occurs in the mines, it is reported 
to our company, and with the exception 
of filling out a few papers, there is 
nothing for us to do, the insurance 
company making all adjustments with 
the insured’s beneficiaries. This form 
is rather expensive, but we and that it 
carries perfect protection.” 

L. Clark, secretary-treasurer of the 
Highland Coal & Lumber Co., of Nash- 
ville, whose company elected to go un- 
der the compensation act, says the com- 


pany is carrying insurance in an old 


line company at a cost of 23 per cent. 
“The results,” he sums up, “have been 
very satisfactory to us and to the men. 
We prefer the present conditions to 
those existing prior to the passage of 
the law in 1919.” 

On the other hand the Cross Moun- 
tain Coal Co., the Coal Creek Leasing 
Co., both of Knoxville, the La Follette 
Coal & Iron Co., of La Follette, Tenn., 
and other companies in the same region 
take a different attitude. 

“We did not elect to come under the 








HERE’S A BIG BILL 
The cost of coal-mining accidents 
in Illinois for twenty months is 
shown in this table, compiled from 
accident and compensation reports 
in the office of the Illinois Indus- 
trial Commission: 


1920 to Sept 1 
Nn so 4 ons oth ebscek 171 79 
Non-fatal.....scscccecces 13,078 5,836 
Compensation paid...... $1,534,057 —§ $516,528 
0!) re 1,370,521 654,633 
Medical and funeral...... if) eee 
Total paidandtobepaid. $3,032,253 $1,171,161 




















Workman’s Compensation Act, and our 
experience has proven very beneficial,” 
runs a letter from G. M. Camp, of the 
Coal Creek Leasing Co. “We estimated 
our cost under this act would have been 
something like $6,000 a year, and the 
amount paid for minor damages since 
this act was passed has not exceeded 
$500 per year. One of the neighboring 
mines did come under this act and the 
cost to them for the first year in which 
they carried it was approximately 
$8,000, and during this time’ they only 
had two minor accidents which I judge 
could have been settled out of court for 
not exceeding $500.” 

H. W. Van Benchoten, secretary and 
treasurer of the Cross Mountain Coal 
Co., expresses himself thus: “This com- 
pany did not elect to come under the 
Compensation Act, and does carry com- 
pensation insurance at the present 
time. Our annual average expense 
settling claims, after taking care of 
doctors’ and hospital fees, amounts to 
$1,500. This average figure does not, 
of course, include the year of our ex- 
plosion, which, if included in the aver- 
age, would make a very material addi- 
tion.” 

“This company is not operating un- 
der the workman’s compensation law, 
because the cost of the insurance re- 
quired by the law is unreasonably 
high,” says L. C. Crew, president and 
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general manager of the La’ Follette 
Company, “and the bond that the in- 
surance department of the state in- 
sisted that we put up in case we car- 
ried our own insurance, was also, ac- 
cording to our judgment, unreasonably 
high. 

“Besides, our policy is to deal with 
our men direct in case of acudent in- 
stead of having an insurance adjuster 
trying to make settlements. Many of 
these adjusters haven’t sufficient ex- 
perience and leave the nen and their 
families in a bad frame of mind, which, 
in the long run, makes trouble for the 
employer.” 

J. H. Bowling, general manager of 
the Sun Coal Co., of Lexington, Ky., 
operating in Caryville, Tenn., says the 
experience of his company indicates 
operation under the Tennessee law is 
“probably three times as expensive” as 
operation under the old system. 


No CHANGE IN LAWS IN SOUTHWEST 


In the Southwestern coal fields ef- 
forts have been made to change the 
existing compensation laws but without 
material effect. In Kansas a bill to 
increase the compensation and put the 
administration of the act in the hands 
of the Kansas Court of Industrial Re- 
lations was killed in the State Senate. 
In Missouri a bill vesting the control 
of compensation matters in a new com- 
mission and providing competitive in- 
surance for carrying such liabilities by 
the employer will be referred to the 
people next November. 

The State of Washington has not 
altered the amounts paid under the 
workmen’s compensation law but a 
change in the administration of that 
law has resulted from the consolida- 
tion of a number of state boards. Minor 
changes have been made, however, in’ 
both the industrial insurance law and 
the state safety law. For instance, 
the medical aid was combined with in- 
dustrial insurance and all is under the 
direction of the Supervisor of Industrial 
Insurance. The section of the medical 
aid law permitting contracts between 
employers, employees and doctors or 
hospital associations was amended. It 
now places these contracts under the 
direct supervision and control of the 
Supervisor of Industrial Insurance and 
authorizes him to require bond on all 
such contracts for their faithful per- 
formance. Merit ratings and penalties 
for safe places and safety devices were 
abolished. Today all merit ratings and 
penalties are fixed according to the 
safety educational standards maintained 
by employers and on experience cost 
as shown by the cost of industrial in- 
surance. ‘ 

Changes and amendments have re- 
moved many of the imperfections of 
state laws on compensation and the ex- 
perience of operators with these laws 
varies from pole to pole, but the gen- 
eral tendency of the cost of accidents 
is upward. Though unjuries per thou- 
sand men employed may not be on the 
increase the total cost of them obvi- 
ously is a growing factor in mine ope- 
ration. 
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New England Bituminous Conditions in 1921 


Trend of Traffic Is Toward Water Routes—Pocahontas and New 
River Return to Favor Because of Lower Wages and Reasonable 
Marine Rates—Reduced Costs and Constructive Policies Needed 


By G. G. WoLKINS 


Boston, 


garg nel buying and the return 
of Hampton Roads coals to their 
pre-war market were the leading feat- 
ures of steam trade in New England 
during 1921. Overdevelopment in the 
bituminous districts was matched by 
overplanted industry here, and the 
record of the entire twelve-month 
period is one of hope too often deferred. 
Except in a few special lines the retail 
consumer of manufactured goods 
refused to buy more than minimum 
quantities and no favorable forecast 
proved of any value. Requisitions for 
steam grades went naturally in in- 
creasing measure to the West Virginia 
smokeless fields, where mining costs 
are lowest, and these regions were 
brought within easy reach by the con- 
-tinuing slump in shipping, a develop- 
ment that had already caused serious 
concern during the latter half of 1920. 
Stock piles on Nov. 1, 1921, were 
nearly on a parity with those in the 
corresponding month of 1918, a year 
when New England was glutted with 
fuel, and yet the total tonnage received 
was less even than in 1919. It all 
means that large reserves were carried 
over from the previous year and, 
further, that actual consumption was 
relatively light. There were multiplied 
instances where large users deliberately 
decided upon purchases but 40 per cent 
of the previous season’s. A few, the 
railroads among them, bought liberally 
early in the year, only to regret the 
heavy quotas that came forward on 
contracts at times when the spot 
market had become almost demoralized. 
The pendulum, which a year ago had 
swung so far toward the all-rail route, 
has now swung back toward water- 
borne coal to the extent shown in the 
illustrative tables.. Taking 1921 as a 
whole the division will be nearly equal, 
but as the months go on there will be 
seen a steady recession in the tonnage 
received via the Hudson River gate- 
ways. Contracts for locomotive fuel 
placed during January-March tended to 
maintain the all-rail percentage to a 
higher point than might otherwise have 


Mass. 


been the case. As pointed out else- 
where in this number in an article on 
“Rail-and-Water vs. All-rail in New 
England” (p. 109) the ratio of com- 
mercial receipts to railroad-supply coal 
consistently diminished through the 
four months. Most of these railroad- 
fuel contracts will expire during the 
first three months of the new year, and 
unless we are much misled by current 
indications the volume of coal all-rail 
next spring will drop to new low levels. 

The year just closed was a buyers’ 
market throughout, largely because of 
consistent forcing on the part of 
operating interests grown accustomed 
to war-time output and also because of 
buying indifference induced by slack 
conditions in practically all the indus- 
tries on which this territory is depend- 
ent. Export demand failed utterly, 
another important factor in diverting 
Pocahontas and New River to the 
market which first developed the re- 


7.00 


sources of these rich fields. When the 
line trade west and southwest, as well 
as well as the trade south and offshore, 
stopped absorbing tonnage early in the 
autumn, New England was substantially 
the only outlet open to the Hampton 
Roads agencies. The extent to which 
this opening was worked is reflected in 
prices which established the smokeless 
grades as once more closely competitive, 
even in centers well inland from Tide- 
water. To see cargo after cargo 
divided up among the elect of Yankee 
cotton mills was convincing evidence 
that war conditions were being wiped 
out and that coal merchants had quit 
dabbling in the markets of the seven 
seas. With the manufacturer and coal 
operator both scratching to find a home 
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SPOT PRICES F.0.B. MINES ON THE BOSTON MARKET OF MINE-RUN COAL 
FROM CAMBRIA AND SOMERSET COUNTIES, PENNSYLVANIA 
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outlet our “splendid isolation” had 
arrived with a vengeance! 

Meanwhile reputable all-rail shippers 
were obliged grimly to witness the 
ground being cut from under their feet. 
For five years numbers of them had 
resisted highly lucrative off-shore 
business; they had delivered absolutely 
a full quota on each contract; and now 
when they were ready to realize on 
their decent, foresighted policies, low- 
cost coal from West Virginia pre- 
empted their “dependable” market. 
There are times when virtue is its own 
sole reward. 

In 1921 coal was again the chief com- 
modity carried by our railroads. With- 
out it they would have been in sad 
straits. Lack of general traffic com- 
pelled lay-offs in increasing number 
from month to month. Only by most 
rigid economy is railway management 
now able to make any showing what- 





SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM SOMERSET AND CAMBRIA 
COUNTIES, PA., BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 


QUOTED ON BOSTON, MASS., MARKET 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

January.......... BAc $2.95 
February 5 blots 3.00 
March. 3.10 
DS ic 2's Ge 3.00 
May 2.94 
June 3.05 
July 3.14 
August. . \_ 3.28 
September... Loa 3.22 
October. . : : 3.38 
November........ 2.95 
December........ 2.95 

1920 
January.......... sive 2.95 
February......... 2.95 
March oe 2.95 
WE. <C Ginw.> odd ee 4.38 
May.. 5.28 
June. . 7.35 
July... 11.97 
CS TE RP 11.88 
September 9.38 
Oetobet....55.2. 8.02 
November 6.72 
December 5.32 

1921 
January 3% 3.80 
February......... ieee 3.26 
| SE ea ee nf i 3.05 
A ee sang 2.99 
May.:.. “ae 2.90 Py 
June.... Cambria 2.72 Somerset 
_ . “SRR os 2.81 7B: $1.84 
August. 2.55 1.68 
September........ pM 1.73 
aS er 2.40 2.13 
November........ 2.41 1.84 
December........ 2.38 1.82 


ever. There still is far too much pad- 


‘ ding in our costs, for unless they are 


trimmed down in some drastic manner 
we shall find ourselves distanced by 
people elswhere who are less hampered 
in their daily employments. For those 


willing to heed, 1921 has its, lesson, for 


not in years has there been such demand 
for constructive measures in distribu- 
tion. All interests suffered from unin- 
telligent, hit-or-miss methods, and if 
ever there was room for improvement 
it is right now, practically at the begin- 
ning of a new year, when there should 
be some interchange of counsel with an 
eye to some rational scheme of better 
co-ordinating output with consumption. 
Could the Appalachian region be dealt 
with as a whole the twelve months 
beginning April 1, 1922, might be 
spared some of the shadows of the coal 
year soon ending. 


MARKET’s AIMLESS TREND 

From the beginning the only reports 
that could be thought encouraging were 
those of operations shutting down. In 
January it was announced that certain 
groups of mines in Pocahontas would 
work but three days weekly; in 
December the same groups were operat- 
ing only two days per week; and that 
embraces the year’s record of one of the 
most important and productive bitu- 
minous districts. Conditions in central 
Pennsylvania varied only in degree. It 
was with great reluctance that opera- 
tors granted concessions from prices 
they had felt in the spring were reason- 
able under the circumstances. They 
were most anxious, many of them, not 
to affect their strategic position with 
labor, and we have a long record of 
gradually softening quotations. 

While it was still winter there was 
a feeling that the patient would get 
well, but no one wise enough came for- 
ward to fix a time for recovery. It was 
said to be “from sixty to ninety days 
ahead,” but not only was there a steady 
recession during summer and autumn 
but the last days of December saw the 
lowest figures heard at any time during 
the year. It was nothing unusual for 


manufacturers to report five months’ 
reserve, and as surely as they dipped 
into a “bargain” market just as surely 
would they be appraised of even lower 





offers later on. The steady scaling 
down of successive bids for government 
supply, navy and other requirements 
opened every argument for indecision 
and delay, an attitude that was char- 
acteristic of the buying public through- 
out the period. Such a spread between 
contract figures and those for spot 
shipment made by the same operators 
was bound to promote diffidence. No 
mill buyer could justify seasonal ar- 
rangements on any such differential 
when coal was palpably in supply far 
beyond wildest guesses at the tonnage 
to be consumed. 

Through the summer general business 
dragged heavily; price was no induce- 
ment, and the few sales negotiated 
evidenced a policy of extremely spare 
and close-hauled buying. Besides the 
disposition on the part of many not to 
purchase, there was the retail buyers’ 
strike to be reckoned with, and each 
week disclosed more pressure to move 
coal. Quotations were individual and 
the range quite wide; they seemed not 
so much dependent upon competitive 
offers as upon special situations at par- 
ticular mines. B. & O. coal was early 
to be had at $1.50@$1.75 per net ton 
when in central Pennsylvania similar 
grades were being held $2.25@$2.50. 
By Sept. 1 it was plain to all there 
could be no life to the market the 
remainder of the year. Pennsylvania 
operators might leave no stone un- 
turned to get business, but the time of 
recovery had been’ postponed _in- 
definitely; the cards were stacked 
against them, and from one to two days 
was the best week’s business they could 
hope to provide. 


HAMPTON ROADS COALS IN FOREFRONT 


The market continued during the 
autumn under the same extraordinary 
pressure. The average manufacturer 
was not warranted in producing more 
goods than the restricted market could 
readily absorb. There was nothing to 
imbue any faith in current coal prices, 
and the steady forcing that followed 
was clearly foreseen. It was through- 
out a heavy market, dragging along at 
minimum output and at the lowest 
prices in several years. 

Settlement of the British strike made 
it certain the smokeless agencies would 
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face a stagnant market, with New 
England almost the only debatable 
territory. There was progressive weak- 
ening in price from late January, but 
not until March, when  coastwise 
freights and the f.o.b. mines basis had 
both been modified, did it appear that 
Pocahontas and New River would make 
such inroads on _ all-rail territory. 
Deliveries by both routes declined 
notably, Tidewater even more than 
rail, for the year as a whole in actual 
tonnage, but the percentage by water 
‘ showed an increase, by far the largest 
part of which was transshipped at Nor- 
folk and Newport News. The shippers 
of these coals were assiduous in their 
attentions to buyers in this market, and 
to a moderate degree they got results. 
New England became their main de- 
pendence, as appeared the seven-day 
period ending Dec. 3, when but two 
small cargoes represented the _ total 
Hempton Roads dumpings for export! 

From $5.75@$6.25 per gross ton f.o.b. 
vessel at Hampton Roads in February 
the range wobbled through the dull 
summer and autumn until at length late 
in December $4.40 ($1.52 gross f.o.b. 
mines) became the open price for navy 
acceptable grade. Contracts had been 
underwritten at $3.50 per net ton f.o.hb. 
mines, later to be scaled down to $2.10 
@$2.25, but the significant move came 
early in the coal year, when the navy 
and the Panama R.R. were able to buy 
easily at $3, even though practically 
every bid had been made on a -much 
higher basis. “Market cargoes” became 
a habit, and by November highest grade 
coals were sacrificed at an average 
return of less than $1 per gross ton at 
the mines. It was no surprise when 
Pocahontas and New River operations 
were closed down, many of them week 
by week, for no organization could 
tolerate indefinitely any such competi- 
tive campaigning. 

The extent to which the smokeless 
coals drove out Pennsylvania grades 
through the peculiar rate differential 
and apparent disregard of costs is pre- 
sented elsewhere in this number, but 
the fact -remains that Worcester, 
Lowell, Lawrence and Fitchburg are 
again using Southern coking coals much 
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as they did in years prior to 1914. The 
Pocahontas and New River agencies 
have taken possession of the largest 
share of New England consuming terri- 
tory, and it is predicted that receipts 
next year from Hampton Roads will 
be nearer 70 per cent of the total than 
the bare 45 per cent that approximately 
records their performance the current 
year just ended. 

Complaints of poor preparation have 
been almost the rule of late concerning 
the smokeless coals reaching this 
market. For a considerable time it 
looked as if operators in their eager- 
ness to cut down costs had crowded 
output unduly the days the mines 
worked. In other words, if a mine was 
worked but one day a week the output 
was nearly as large as two normal days 
would have produced. The obsession of 
war-time production dies hard! 


RAILROAD FUEL 


The New England railroads are among 
the few steam users to whom all-rail 
shippers have reason to be grateful. 
Railroad purchasing agents placed con- 
tracts early in the year, and to a greater 
extent than any other one class of 
buyers they have accepted and even 
now continue to accept reasonable 
monthly quotas. Some purchases of 
locomotive coal were rather in excess of 
actual requirements, as traffic panned 
out, but with these adjustments there 
has been a broad-minded way of deal- 
ing, and operators and selling agents 
are pleased over the outcome of most 
of these commitments, 

Accurate figures are not available 
covering receipts of railroad supply coal 
by water, but in the judgment of the 
trade the proportion has been mate- 
rially less than via all-rail. The higher 
volatile coals pay higher rates to the 
transshipping piers, and except for sup- 
plies stored at or near Tidewater the 
tendency of the railroads through such 
a season would be to accept rail coal on 
yearly contracts. 

Of late there has been an effort to 
check rather than increase the flow of 
supply coal,.and while there has been 
an occasional slight increase in general 
traffic it has been so gradual that there 
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has been no such appreciable effect on 
consumption as would be caused, for 
instance, by continuous cold weather. 
Railroad exchequers are for the most 
part in a depleted state and 90 to 120 
days’ supply is regarded as ample for 
all contingencies, 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADES 


For reasons already entered into the 
movement here of steam coals from the 
Cambria, Clearfield and Somerset dis- 
tricts was far less into New England 
in 1921 than during the previous year. 


After the contract-making period, prices © 


sagged to the point where in each in- 
dividual case the mine owner figured a 
cost level below which he could not 
afford 1» dig coal. In a measure this 
will account for the wide range of 
prices quoted on these grades during 
the season. 

“At the close of the year, it is safe to 
say, the percentage of spot coal crossing 
the Hudson River for that part of this 
territory east of the Connecticut River 
was very slim indeed. The great bulk 
of this coal was moving on contract, 
together with small tonnages on cur- 
rent sales to points out of reach from 
the Hampton Roads factors at New 
Haven and the ports north and east. 

The water route was of no practical 
use to Pennsylvania shippers through- 
out the year. At New York and Phila- 
delphia piers’ the tonnage dumped for 
New England was the lightest since 
pre-war times. Rates to some extent, 
but mostly the higher cost of mining, 
put these fuels by rail and water more 
than out of the running. In the autumn 
there were several charters at 80c.@ 
824c. from Norfolk and Newport News 
to New York harbor, where Pocahontas 
and New River came to be regularly 
received for bunkering purposes. The 
Pennsylvania contractors had to bow 
themselves out. 

A further sidelight on bunker trade 
was furnished in August, when one of 
the transatlantic lines sent the §.S. 
“Winifredian” to Hampton Roads from 
Boston, light, for 2,700 tons bunker 
coal, only to return here to load general 
cargo. It was manifestly a demonstra- 
tion against local prices, and the own- 
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ers were said to have saved $3 per ton, 
but the diversion used up seven days, 
and the time of a ship that size must 
be a consideration. 

A factor in decreased bituminous ton- 
nage for New England is emphatically 
the gradually extended use of fuel oil 
in manufacturing plants of many kinds. 
Within ninety days it was stated offi- 
cially by the Fuel Administrator for 
Massachusetts’ that an import duty of 
25e. per barrel on fuel oil and 35c. per 
barrel on crude mineral oil will in one 
year add directly $5,000,000 to the fuel 
bill of this territory alone. While the 
entire Mexican output is said to have 
risen about 17 per cent from 1920 to 
1921, the demands of all New England 
were greater by 47 per cent and those 
of Massachusetts by 91 per cent. 


IMPORTATIONS OF CRUDE OIL. 
[In Thousands of Gallons. ] 
1918 1919 1920 1921 





and .....112,779 154,371 448,217 *660,000 
Massachu- 

setts ..... 35,616 48,552 235,703 *450,000 
~~ *Estimated. 


Importations are almost all from Mexico. 

Abstracted from a memorandum to the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the United States Senate, 
October 25, 1921, by courtesy of E. C. Hultman, 
Fuel Administrator for Massachusetts. Anal- 
yses show that average fuel oil has 18,300 B.t.u. 
A careful test made in a Massachusetts mill 
showed 163 gallons of oil (approximately four 
barrels) the equivalent of one net ton of bitu- 
minous. . 

Otherwise expressed, we are told that 
“Mexican oil now constitutes 22 ‘per 
cént of New England fuel” for steam 
purposes aside from steam railroads. 
Statements such as these are predicated 
upon a normal annual bituminous 
requirement of 24,000,000 net tons, a 
figure barely reached in the hectic year 
1918. The trade also has in mind that 
Mexican oil wells will not for long be 
allowed to supply buyers with crude 
fuel oil exclusively. A time probably 
will arrive when refining processes will 
be put into practice on an increasing 
scale, and so long as bituminous coal is 
held on a reasonable price basis there 
is not so much to fear from the com- 
petition of oil as a fuel. 

Late in December there had been no 
material change in trade conditions. 
While there was a disposition to hold 
Pocahontas and New River quotations 
on a less wobbly basis, consumers 
actually interested in the current 
market were easily able to cover their 
requirements still at bargain prices. 
Purchases that otherwise might have 
been made were withheld until January 
should come in. There were enough 
“market cargoes” to justify postpone- 
ment on the part of any steam user 
not under compulsion to buy. The 
background, large reserves also con- 
sidered, was anything but inspiring for 
the trade. 

At the same time a fair degree of 
good merchandiznig was being carried 
on, particularly among those factors in 
Hampton Roads coals who were careful 
to buy and charter at close figures and 
took care also to sell the bulk of each 
cargo before arrival at this end for dis- 
tribution. A few houses, specially 
competent, did a wholesome business on 
this basis during several months. 
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It is important that early in the new 
year consideration be given to the rail- 
road rate problem. The threat of 
English coal exposes some of the rate 
absurdities and Mr. Hoover’s recom- 
mendation of a reduction of $1 per ton 
on overseas coal from the mines to the 
Atlantic ports may fix attention in some 
quarters on a matter that demands 
intelligent study. There are signs 
among certain of our textile industries 
that the goods market is again slightly 
on the mend. It remains to be seen 
whether the coal industry — mine 
owners, mine workers, carriers and dis- 
tributing agencies — will keep step. 
Something more than haphazard 
methods and _stiff-necked insistence 
upon “rights” will be called for if the 
trade is to regain anything like the 
stability and good name that it deserves. 

There have been whisperings of a low 
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“opening price” on the smokeless coals, 
It is clear that the bulk of New Eng- 
land’s consumpticn this year also will 
be supplied via Hampton Roads, 
Should $2.80, the present toll, remain 
in effect to Tidewater for coastwise 
shipment a price level f.o.b. mines will 
of necessity preserve about the range 
that now obtains on the spot market, 
Operators in the smokeless districts 
have seen their mines shut down much 
of the time since May 1, 1921; they also 
have seen their restricted output move 
in considerable volume to New Eng- 
land; and they know that if Pennsyl- 
vania mine labor adheres to a war-time 
scale they need have little anxiety over 
competition from that direction. These 
are elements to be taken under prudent 
advisement, and upon their wise han- 
dling will depend the character to be 
given the new coal year. 





Pennsylvania Coals Undersold in New York by 


Pocahontas and New River Fuels 


Stove in Constant Demand and Egg Easy to Procure Throughout the 
Year—Passing of Tidewater Coal Exchange and Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association Much Regretted—Bunkers Quoted Around $7 Alongside 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


NE of the outstanding peculiarities 

of the anthracite trade in New 
York during 1921 was the constant 
demand for stove coal and the ease 
with which egg coal could be obtained. 
It was peculiar owing to the fact that 
a few years back the favored size of 
domestic coal was egg. The trade 
was fortunate with regard to weather 
conditions, which were just the reverse 
of those prevalent in the early part of 
the previous year. Demand was not 
strong and consumers kept their wants 
supplied without buying any more 
than they really needed. 

There was considerable fluctuation 
in quotations in January. Independent 
quotations changed frequently. Wash- 
ery stove and chestnut were quoted at 
around $7.60 per ton while fresh- 
mined independent product was nearly 
$3 higher. The situation both as re- 
gards supply and prices improved con- 
siderably during the next couple of 
weeks, but demand did not increase 
proportionately, because consumers ap- 
parently were determined not to be 
caught with considerable coal in their 
cellars on April 1, the beginning of the 
new coal year, when in previous years 
the usual spring discount of 50c. per 
ton for domestic coals went into ef- 
fect. 

No amount of salesmanship could in- 
duce buying in the early part of March 
and during the last half of the month 
the companies with one exception an- 
nounced the usual spring discount on 
domestic sizes. If these cuts were 
made with the expectation that house- 
holders would buy fuel for the follow- 
ing winter, and there is no doubt that 





they were, they went astray. Buying 
did not increase to any great extent. 

By the end of June retail dealers 
began to complain of slow buying. 
This was followed by easier demand, 
cancellation of orders with the opera- 
tors and lower quotations for inde- 
pendent coals. 

A line on what the dealers thought 





SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM CLEARFIELD DISTRICT, 
BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 


QUOTED ON BOSTON, MASS., MARKET. 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 


Ds ae Picka 
February......... PTR fr Bhs 
OS ESP a Sock $2.43 
SE ea Fe etre 2.45 
| Seen “bf 2.45 
MRS ci odais o's eas 2.45 
EGY eee ee. 2.50 
BUM So oscs ss Bee 2.83 
September........ aie 2.75 
Ootober.......55. bes 3.10 
November........ vies eae 
December. ....... ied . 
1920 
JONURTY. .occes sce Ne 2.95 
February. Besag 
ST er x HAR 
OS Foie a Sek ss WO 4.55 
OS Ee RTS 5.25 
WMD. . Sic véelees 6 6.69 
UNM ig culated olcharee 11.32 
Se PETE, OE 11.07 
September........ 8.75 
2 Se 8.54 
November........ 6.13 
December........ gaits 4.31 
1921 
January.......... eure 3.00 
February......... 2.64 
ee Per or e 2.53 
OM Syn Loe tgs 2.34 
BM Se vas o.0's 938 2.38 
June 2.25 
WU. ido ce oa te 2.01 
em tend haposey s 2. 
tember......-. 3 

Once ‘ 1.95 
November. ....... 1.91 

1.80 
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of the future was obtained by the pub- 

lic when bids were opened late in July 

py the Board of Education for supply- 

ing domestic coals to the various 
school buildings in Greater New York. 
Bids ranged from $12.39 to $14.33, 
which in most instances were lower 
than the then existing retail prices, 
and it was announced by the Board of 
Education that a saving of at least 
$300,000 had been effected as compared 
with the previous year’s prices. 

The slow demand, however, did not 
prevent the companies, with one or 
two exceptions, from adding the usual 
10c. per ton monthly advance to their 
regular price list. It was estimated 
Sept. 1 that only between 65 and 70 
per cent of the coal usually placed in 
bins at that time by local retail deal- 
ers had been put away. Retail deal- 
_ers, however, were optimistic and had 
their yards overstocked with all sizes 
except stove. Egg coal, which during 
the early months had been difficult to 
get in most quarters, was much easier 
and shippers began to notice that the 
demand was centering on chestnut to- 
gether with stove. 

Householders unable to put in more 
than a ton or two of coal at a time 
began to enter the market early in 
September and the retail trade became 
more active. — 

The market was extremely quiet 
in December. Independent quotations 
slumped and as far as steam coals 
were concerned it was a buyers’ mar- 
ket. Shippers and sales agents at 
times were willing to accept offers for 
buckwheat, rice or barley coals, so 
anxious were they to move them in 
order to save demurrage charges. Egg 
coal became so plentiful that com- 
panies were storing it, and others, it 
was said, undertook to break it down. 
Railroad sidings weve blocked with 
loaded cars of domestic coals, one com- 
pany alone being reported to have had 
upward of 800 cars of egg coal on its 
hands. . 


COAL AGE 


A feature of the local bituminous 
situation was the bringing to New 
York harbor of considerable Pocahon- 
tas and New River coals at a delivered 
price little in excess of the mine price 
of good Pennsylvania coals. These 
coals, however, were for the most part 
distressed tonnage on the piers at 
Hampton Roads. 

The discontinuance of the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange, Inc., was much re- 
gretted by many of the trade, as was 
the suspension of the functions of the 
Wholesale Coal Trade Association of 
New York, Inc. 

Some efforts were made early in the 
year to close contracts but operators 
in most instances stood “pat” at quo- 
tations ranging from $3.75 to $4.50, 
which at the time were higher than 
current quotations for spot coals of 
equal quality. Judging from the in- 
quiries received at the time it was 
thought that large consumers were 
ready to sign up, but, as one operator 
expressed it, “That’s about as far as 
they have gone.” It was afterward 
said that most of the contracts were 
not closed. Quotations for long-time 
contracts were later reported as rang- 
ing from $3 to $4.50. The opening of 
bids for furnishing about 750,000 tons 
of the better grades of coal to the 
Panama Railroad Co., which took place 
early in the year in New York City, 
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showed prices ranging from $3.50 to 
$4.39 per ton. 

Early in April it was said that most 
operators would have to depend upon 
spot buying to keep their mines going, 
it being asserted that only about 5 per 
cent of the usual number of contracts 
had been closed. An effort was made 
at this time by the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents to induce 
contract signing—with little success. 

Early in the autumn the low prices 
of Pocahontas and New River coals 
compared with the quotations for the 
better grades of Pennsylvania coals 
familiar to the local trade resulted in 
heavy shipments of the former coals 
to local industries and public utilities. 
The low prices at which these coals 
were said to have been obtained was 
due to the quantity of distressed coals 
at the Southern ports and the slump in 
water freights. Quotations for Pool 1, 
which contained these coals, ranged 
from $6 to $6.25 alongside. 

The threatened strike of the railroad 
workers did not cause any flurry in 
this market. Consumers from the first 
did not expect any serious trouble, and 
for that reason did not rush orders 
calling for immediate delivery. Cer- 
tain operators and shippers, however, 
believing there would be a _ tieup, 
rushed coal to tidewater, which re- 
sulted in another setback and caused 
the unloading of considerable coal. at 
low prices. 

Early in December the market was 
quiet. Buyers were not placing orders 
except when they needed coal. With 
the beginning of the new coal year 
three months off there was some talk 
of renewing contracts. It was reported 
that one house doing considerable bunk- 
ering of steamships was naming quo- 
tations around $6 alongside. 
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SPOT PRICES F.0.B. MINES ON THE BOSTON MARKET OF MINE-RUN COAL 


FROM THE CLEARFIELD DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM INDIANA 4th AND 5th VEIN 
DISTRICTS, BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 


QUOTED ON CHICAGO, ILL., MARKET 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Sereenings 

January......... $2.55 $2.35 $2.05 
February........ 2.60 2.35 2.10 
Miaivolt7). 3 ii-9s04% 2.68 2.40 2.11 
AMG. «dee 53 os 2.70 2.40 2.15 
MOP si i ena. ses 2.70 2.40 2.15 
SUMO <5. cols ees 2.75 2.45 2.00 
BRS: I ae 2.82 2.54 1.89 
AUGUBES vice sins &> 2.85 2.60 1.90 
September........ 3.25 2.90 2.60 
October.......... 2.55 2.35 2.05 
November........ 2.55 2.35 2.05 
December........ 2.55 2.35 2.05 

1920 
January.....+..0. 2.55 2.35 2.05 
February. 2.55 2.35 2.05 
Maroli. ... 3334s 2.55 2.35 2.05 
Agee ec. eee 3.11 2.83 2.57 
PN SEE Ae Le 3.75 3.16 3.90 
FONG ecco n oink 4.52 3.94 3.75 
FURR ois acs wldedais's 5.48 5.56 5.21 
August........... 6 5.75 5.45 
September........ 7.12 6.46 6.30 
Oatoler i ijs's cess 6.57 5.43 4.64 
November........ 5.78 4.42 3.55 
December........ 4.22 3.24 2.63 

1921 
January.. 3.53 2.54 2.23 
February. 3.17 2.17 1.63 
Maroliisis ss. eset 2.96 2.55 1.75 
Aig foes Rtas 3.07 2.74 1.90 
GMa <cedocueee 3.39 2.95 2.00 
pe RRR II HT 2.94 2.53 2.21 
YL. a a a en ee 2.89 ¢ 2.53 1.76 
Pt Sey pare 3.09 2.88 1.84 
September........ 2.97 2.95 1.68 
October. ......... 2.81 2.52 1.57 
November. ....... 3.10 2.57 1.66 
ber... 3.1 2.59 1.73 
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Baltimore Profits by British Mine Strike 


Sends Surprising Amount of Coal to England and 


Ireland —Total Exports Drop Off Two-Thirds — Live 
Business Slumps and Gas and Steam Prices Go to Pieces 


By W. R. HOoOUGH 


HE YEAR 1921 was most depress- 

ing in the coal trade at Baltimore, 
but the new year already promises bet- 
ter things. 

The depression of 1921 was the most 
marked at its close. The line demand, 
as well as bunker and export trading, 
was at exceptionally low ebb, and the 
hard-coal situation also was subnormal. 
The principal drop-off came in exports, 
which were only about one-third the 
total of 1920. Last year 260 ships car- 
ried 1,449,035 tons of cargo coal from 
Baltimore to ports in 29 different coun- 
tries, and of these 182 took 161,611 tons 
of bunker here. The total amount ship- 
ped from Baltimore during 1920 was 
4,396,772 tons of cargo coal. 

A singular feature of the trade for 
1921 was the shipment of 308,489 tons 
of coal in 47 ships to the United King- 
dom during four months of the year 
beginning in April. This was caused 
by the shortage of fuel superinduced 
by the strike of the British coal miners. 
For the same reason 116,874 tons of 
coal in 21 vessels went to Ireland from 
Baltimore. Today, with British ships 
working, American coal cannot compete 
with English. 

The shipments to the various other 
countries during the year and the num- 
ber of vessels carrying these cargoes 
were: 

Argentine, 16 ships, 92,843 tons; 
Bahama Islands, 1 ship, 149 tons; 
Brazil, 3 ships, 3,769 tons; British West 
Indies, 1 ship, 546 tons; Chile, 2 ships, 
11,689 tons; Colombia, 1 ship, 1,050 
tons; Costa Rica, 1 ship, 1,721 tons; 
Cuba, 6 ships, 17,093 tons; Denmark, 
8 ships, 32,060; Dutch Guiana, 1 ship, 
659 tons; Ecuador, 2 ships, 4,176 tons; 
Egypt, 19 ships, 123,270 tons; France, 
19 ships, 110,182 tons; Germany, 2 
ships, 11,149 tons; Gibraltar, 1 ship, 
3,707 tons; Holland, 12 ships, 85,872 
tons; Honolulu, 1 ship, 7,322 tons; Italy, 


56 ships, 344,741 tons; Mexico, 1 ship, 
799 tons; Norway, 4 ships, 25,673 tons; 
Peru, 3 ships, 8,613 tons; Porto Rico, 
3 ships, 1,830 tons; Portugal, 7 ships, 
39,142 tons; Russia, 2 ships, 10,865 
tons; Spain, 3 ships, 13,911 tons; 
Sweden, 12 ships, 47,674 tons; Uru- 
guay, 5 ships, 23,167 tons. 

Line business reached new low levels 
in 1921. Starting off in January, prices 
for best gas and steam coals ranged 
between $3.75 and $4.25 per net ton 
f.o.b. mine basis. Then things grew 
worse -both as to demand and prices 
until at the close of the year the coal 
trade found itself running at a low pro- 
duction point and still unable to sell its 
products in many cases even at actual 
cost of production and distribution. 
During the rush period of eighteen 
months or so ago the best steam coals 
sold up to $12 to $15 a net ton. Now 
they are procurable in this market at 
from $2 to $2.30 a net ton mine basis. 

In the matter of prices the market 
reached its lowest level of the year in 
December, when best grade steam coals 
in pool 1 were obtainable as low as 
$2.35 per net ton f.o.b. ‘mines; pool 9, 
$2.15; pool 10, $1.90@$2; pool 11, $1.70; 
and pool 34, $1.40@$1.50. At the same 
time best gas coals also were far from 
normal, excellent pool 61 being offered 
on this market at $2.10@$2.15, with 
Pennsylvania mine run around $2, and 
West Virginia lump about the same. 
West Virginia run-of-mine ranged all 
the way down to $1.60 during Decem- 
ber. The high level for the year was 
in January, when pool 1 was worth 
$4.50 a net ton f.o.b. mine and pool 
9 $4@$4.25. Such coals as pool 11 
were at that time selling around $2.50. 

Over-keen competition bore heavily 
on the trade toward the end of the year. 
This was especially true in the hustle 
for bunker business. In some cases the 
best steam coals, such as ran to pool 
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71, were contracted for at a gross ton 
price at piers of $4.40. This meant a 
sale on a net ton basis at the mines of 
considerably less than $2, and indeed 
ruinous price. 

In the hard-coal trade overhead costs 
to retail dealers, especially yard rent- 
als, have increased, but the trade has 
held down the cost as compared with 
that charged in 1920. The following 
table shows the price range: 


. Aug., se. Oct., 
Hard white ash— 1920 1921 1921 
No. 1 (broken)....... $15.50 $14.50 $14.75 
NG. BONS) 5 os oe TS 14.50 14.75 
No. 3 (stove)........ 15.75 14.75 15.25 
No. 4 (chestnut)..... 15.75 14.75 15.00 
Pea coal............. 13.00 12.00 12.00 
Buckwheat.......... 10.00 9.00 9.00 
Sunbury— 
No: 2 fege). 366)... 09350 14.75 15.00 
No. 3 (stove)........ 15.75 15.00 15.50 
No. 4 (chestnut)..... 15.75 15.00 15.25 
Lykens Valley— 
No. 2 (egg)........-.. 16.50 15.50 15.75 
No. 3 (stove)........ 16.75 15.75 16.00 
No. 4 (chestnut)... .. 16.75 15.75 16.00 





SPOT PRICES, F.0O.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM POCAHONTAS REGION, 
BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 


QUOTED ON BOSTON, MASS., MARKET 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

January...... he, $2.35 
February......... a 2.35 
March......... ee 2.61 
ee ure 2.58 
May bods 2.54 
June Ab 2.91 
SS See Des 3.21 
pn Rae cee at 3.84 
September........ Med Pee 
tS eee ii 4.25 
November........ ies 2.35 
December........ oy ~ Re | 

1920 
January.......... ae 2.35 
February......... 24h 2.99 
March.i-:....... pe 
yO Re Ss 4.06 
CE os eso aes 6.87 
June 9.78 
July 10.00 
August Be ae 12.90 
September........ 10.60 
Ootoper . , secs. 6s. 10.31 
November........ 8.40 
December,....... Dl 6.83 

1921 
Januafy...:...- SS 3.97 
February......... 2.86 
March.... 2.59 
MEE Shiai :0% 3 ''3 2 2.68 
May. 2.99 
Be cao. oa ts 2.95 
REA poe 2.63 
AURUBE dio s2 os 2.38 
September AER Fer 1.91 
October. .......0. 1.76 
November....... 1.74 
December.......- 1.74 
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PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME OPERATION OF COAL MINES AND TIME LOST BY CAUSES 
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COAL AGE 


Last Year Was a Period of Reconstruction in 
Bituminous Coal Industry of Philadelphia 


Anthracite More Stable as to Prices but with Noticeably Lessening 
Demand—Textile Plants the Best Customers—Railroads’ Pur- 
chases Hampered by Industrial Conditions and Limited Finances 


By W: D. HAMMER 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


N all things 1921 was a year of re- 

construction, particularly noticeable 
in bituminous, with slow but constantly 
decreasing prices to the end of the 
year. Anthracite was more stable as to 
prices, but with a very apparent ten- 
dency to a lessening in deniand for the 
family coals, from egg to pea inclusive. 

During the first two months of the 
year the demand for anthracite was 
equal to the supply. To the end of 
March the schedule of company prices 
was as of the previous September; per 
gross ton as follows: Egg, $7.75; stove 
and nut, $8.05; pea, $6.40. Steam sizes 
at this time were: Buckwheat, $4.25; 
rice, $3.15; barley, $2.25. The inde- 
pendent operators during the first sixty 
days of the year were able to get on an 
average of from 35c. to 40c. a ton 
higher than companies on domestic 
coals, although there were exceptional 
cases where $10 a ton at the mines was 
received on small lots of scarce sizes. 
As March approached, however, there 
was much talk of a reduction in prices 
by the big companies, and this together 
with some mild weather sent the con- 
sumer demand to a low level. In the 
meantime all producers shipped heavily 
to the dealers, who stocked the coal, as 
there seemed to be some assurance that 
despite the public expectation of a drop 
in prices, the old schedule would hold. 
Some dealers, though, finding business 
dull, made price cuts of $1 a ton to the 
consumers, bringing the retail figures 
in March about as follows: Egg, $13.50; 
stove and nut, $14; pea, $10.50. 

The producing companies which are 
always looked to as the leaders were 
slow in announcing their price policy 
for spring and it was actually April 
before some of them sent out schedules, 
and with the exception of one company 


they made a reduction of 50c. a ton, 
bringing the mines prices at that time 
to the following level: Egg, $7.25; 
stove and nut, $7.60, and pea, $5.90. 
Independent prices at this time were 
from 10c. to 20c. higher on stove and 
nut and 30c. to 40c. lower on pea. On 
steam sizes a drastic cut was made, due 
to the bituminous competition, and 
contract prices of $3.50 on buckwheat, 
$2.50 on rice and $1.50 on barley were 
announced, 

As the retail men were so heavily 
stocked with coal they immediately 
made a drive for business, but the con- 
sumer needed much more urging than 
usual, with industrial conditions such 
that money was scarce. 
for the larger sizes, however, was quite 
strong all summer, at least to such an 
extent that the independents were able 
to get premium prices of 50c. to 75c. 
over company coal. 

In June company prices were con- 
siderably increased, running about $7.45 
to $7.75 for egg, $8.10 for stove and 
nut, and $5.95 to $6.10 for pea, although 
the retailers did not increase their 
figures at this time. The steam sizes 
were inclined to be a trifle weak and 
sold from 25c. to 50c. off by the inde- 
pendents. Ail summer long there was 
some lack of snap to the retail trade, 
although they all continued to take in 
coal as fast as the operators shipped 
it, stove being in somewhat short sup- 
ply. With another company advance in 
circular prices during July to $7.75 for 
egg, $7.80 for stove and nut, and $6.05 
for pea, and independent coal close to 
75c. higher, the retail men finally made 
their first price increase. This brought 
the standard retail prices about as fol- 
lows: Egg, $14; stove and nut, $14.25, 
and pea, $11. 


The demand: 
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There was a fair retail demand right 
through the summer up to Sept. 1, but 
never at any time up to the retailers’ 
expectations, although they continued 
to take in all the coal they could get. 
In September company prices were in- 
creased to what finally constituted the 
winter schedule, being as follows: Egg, 
$7.75; stove, $8.10; nut, $8.05, and pea, 
$6.20. Most dealers gradually increased 
their delivered prices until ‘in October 
the prevailing quotations were: Egg, 
$14.25, stove and nut, $14.50, and pea, 
$11.25. In October also the retail trade 
picked up quite noticeably, and most 
people in the trade thought that normal 
buying had arrived at last, but it hap- 
pened at this time the railroad men had 
been agitating a gigantic country-wide 
strike, and with the removal of this 
menace by November there was @ 
noticeable slump in the retail trade. 

Throughout November, despite al- 
most normal weather, the consumer 
could not be induced to buy, and re- 
tailers became so anxious for trade that 
there was considerable price cutting. 
At first this was not particularly 
noticeable, but finally it reached the 
stage where pea, which had been stored 
in particularly heavy volume and with 
a less than usual demand, was being 
offered freely in some sections of the 
city at $10.50 a ton, and in a few 
instances ‘at $10.25. The larger sizes 
while not slashed so extensively, never- 
theless felt the hand of the cutter, and 
$13.75 for stove and nut became com- 
mon. 

The softening in evidence in Novem- 
ber became even more pronounced in 
December, despite some spells of cold 
weather which ordinarily would have 
been productive of good consumer 
trade. As the year came to a close, 
however, the lack of buying ability on 
the part of the consumer became more 
significant in the buying of numerous 
small lots to meet current needs, and 
then husbanding this to the utmost ex- 
treme. The yards of the dealers be- 
came so congested with coal that they 
had to hold orders and this was re- 
flected in curtailed mining operations, 
the first for at least six years. 

During the last days of the month 
a few of the independent operators re- 
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Logan District, W. Va. 
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duced mines prices to a level with com- 
pany coal on stove and nut, $8.10, and 
lower yet on egg and pea, the former 
running from $7.60 to $7.75 and the 
latter from $5.25 to $6. Under such 
conditions as have prevailed during De- 
cember the outlook for the beginning of 
the new year is not altogether promis- 
ing. The retailers seem determined to 
reduce stock and are buying as little as 
possible, and in addition retail prices 
show signs of further weakening. 

From the beginning of the year the 
bituminous trade was unsatisfactory 
and practically at no time showed any 
improvement. To begin with, the 
larger users had heavy stocks on hand 
from the previous year, and with money 
conditions considerably tightened there 
was a disposition to take a chance on 
the market right from the first, which 
tendency grew stronger right through 
the year. 

Starting out in January, prices for 
coal were about as follows: Pool 1, 
$4.75 to $5; Pool 9, $4.50; Pool 10, 
$3.75 to $4; Pool 11, $3.25 to $3.75. 
Producers also began to indicate their 
ideas as to contracts at this time, giv- 
ing their impressions that $4 to $4.50 
was a fair contract figure, but the con- 
sumer showed little or no desire what- 
ever to enter into agreements, pre- 
ferring to work from stock or take a 
chance on the market. 

By April 1 prices began to move 
downward slowly but surely. The 
year’s history of bituminous can easily 
be traced in the price movements to 
always lower levels. The operator was 
hopeful at all times that bottom had 
been reached as to prices, and when $3 
was touched for Pool 9 coal there was 
a certainty that it could go no further, 
yet when this coal was sold at even 
lower figures, such as $2.50 to $2.75 in 
November, that was declared to be the 
absolute minimum. 

Naturally with the constantly drop- 
ping spot market the few holders of 
contracts became uneasy and there were 
frequent adjustment of contract figures, 
until toward the end of the year $3.50 
was about the general figure for this 
business, although the amount under 
agreement probably, was the lightest 
on record. 

Under the conditions recited above 





the poor-grade coals soon lost their. 


outlet, and the consumer when he did 
buy usually asked for the better coals, 
such as Pools 1, 9 and 10. Despite the 
fact that the Tidewater Coal Exchange 
was discontinued, the system of refer- 
ring to coals under the pooling arrange- 
ment continued to persist in the line 
of domestic trade, although there is 
at this time an effort among certain of 
the larger producers to discard the 
system altogether, they preferring to 
sell their high-grade coals under their 
trade names. However, the pooling 
plan possesses so much merit it is be- 
lieved it will be years before both the 


producer and the consumer are willing 
to abandon it entirely. 

During the year past probably the 
best customers of the producer have 
been from the textile industry in this 
territory. This branch of trade seemed 
to recover from its slump more quickly 
than any other line and has supplied 
good buyers for the greater portion of 
the year. Of course the railroads have 
been taking a fair tonnage, but under 
industrial conditions prevailing through- 
out the year and with restricted finances 
they have shown a tendency to stock 
only a limited tonnage in advance of 
their needs. 





Bituminous Coal Market of Buffalo in Comatose 


Condition Throughout Past Year 


Shippers Entertain Little Hope for Improvement—Prospective 
Shortage the “Open Sesame” to Good Profits—Strike Scare So 
Overworked That Actual Suspension Would Have Little Effect 


By JOHN W. 


N Buffalo the bituminous coal mar- 

ket has been flat throughout the 
year 1921, although there have been 
what may perhaps be called degrees 
of slackness that afford a little variety 
in what is still without real improve- 
ment. Shippers, whether producers or 
jobbers, seem to have been engaged in 
devising new names for the ‘trade in 
order to give proper vent to their 
disappointment, and in some cases to 
their utter discouragement, for they 
do not see much improvement possible 
for a long time. The foreign markets, 
for other things as well as coal, is not 
going to return to anything like the 
old volume that was the case before the 
war, perhaps not in a series of years. 

The country has the coal, but, look- 
ing at the situation from a seller’s 
viewpoint, this is the real basis of the 
difficulty. Bituminous Mal can be pro- 
duced so cheaply that it seldom pays a 
good profit unless there is some special 
reason for a shortage, like a big strike 
or a prolonged scarcity of cars. The 
strike scare has been so overworked 
during the year that it is not going to 
advance prices much, if any, even if 
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there is a suspension in April, for the 
consumer has coal and he is much more 
indifferent to the cutting off of a sup- 
ply than he would be if the demand for 
goods was brisk. 

Buffalo gets its soft coal from the 
Allegheny Valley and such near-lying 
districts as Reynoldsville and Shaw- 
mut, and after that chiefly from the 
Pittsburgh district proper, added to 
some that is near it, such as the Besse- 
mer district. Lately what is commonly 
known as Pittsburgh No. 8, coming 
from over the Ohio line, is gaining 
pretty fast on the other districts. Job- 
bers say it was a case of necessity, to 
save that market from the encroach- 
ment of non-union West Virginia 
mines. West Virginia has tried to get 
into the Buffalo market, but without 
success so far. For this reason several 
Ohio mining and sales companies have 
lately opened branch offices in Buffalo, 
for this coal has come to stay and must 
be looked after. It sells about on a 
par with Pittsburgh steam grades. 
During the year considerable coal has 
begun to come in from the Mononga- 
hela districts south of Pittsburgh, per- 
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haps best called Connellsville coal. It 
pays 15c. a ton over Pittsburgh, but 
being mostly non-union and so having 
a mining cost of at least 75c. a ton less 
than Pittsburgh, it can absorb the 
extra freight. 

As to prices, the old delivered-price 
quotation has been dropped and only 
mine prices are given. Taking Pitts- 
burgk as a basis, which with No. 8 fur- 
nishes Buffalo two-thirds of its soft 
coal, the close of 1920 had seen the end 
of the big flurry of August and Sep- 
tember, with prices down to $3.50 for 
Youghiogheny gas lump. This was 
supposed to be the bottom, but it kept 
sagging off all the year, till Dec. 1, 

- 1921, saw it selling not above $2.75 
and then going to a mere “what-can- 
you-offer” price. One shipper declares 
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that when a customer offers him what 
he formerly paid he at once looks up 
his credit. 

The year closes with a clean slate— 
no best customers who will pay fair 
prices, no industry taking anything 
like normal amounts, every consumer 
buying cheap coal, if any; the banks 
reducing credits, but not on coal ship- 
pers or consumers especially; the Nova 
Scotia coals trying to supply Canada, 
but not creating any great uneariness 
in the Pennsylvania trade—yet every- 
body hopeful and expectant. April 
may clear away many clouds. Buffalo 
normaliy sells about 15,000,000 tons 
of all coals annually, but with the 
bituminous output down to seven- 
tenths of normal, this figure has been 
reduced proportionately. 





Tendency of Detroit Coal Market in 1921 
Was Steadily Downward 


Automobile Industry Seemed Best Able to Withstand Genera: Depression 
—Trade Is Optimistic but Uncertain— Substantial Reserves Must 
Be Worked Off Before Improved Buying of Coal Can Be Expected 


BY E. E. 


HROUGHOUT 1921 the course of 

the coal market in Detroit was 
regularly downward, the declination 
corresponding rather closely with the 
succession of months. Though the in- 
fluence of the business depression was 
‘ apparent in certain narrowing markets 
for the products of some plants, the 
automobile industry, including the 
makers of parts and accessories, was 
able for a considerable time to with- 
stand the depressing force. 

Mine quotations on West Virginia 
lump of high quality at the first of the 
year were ranging around $5, with egg 
about $4.50, run-of-mine $3.50 to $4 
and nut and slack $3. Ohio lump was 
bringing about the same price as the 
West Virginia product and little or 
no distinction in prices was made be- 
tween the two districts for fine coal. 
Wholesalers and jobbers found it diffi- 
cult to interest buyers, as most of the 
large consumers, under the influence of 
the prosperity of the inflation period 
and with the idea of avoiding the 
shortages in supply by which they were 
handicapped during war years, had 
purchased liberally in the later. months 
of 1920, building reserves of unusual 
proportions, which they were carrying 
over into 1921. The yards of retail 
dealers, also, were carrying unusually 
large stocks in consequence of their 
having followed a liberal buying policy 
to avert a repetition of the shortages 
that had created troublesome problems 
the previous winter. 

As the season advanced the down- 
ward trend of mine prices created a 
disinclination to purchase. In the at- 
tempt to shorten losses there were nu- 
merous cancellations of contracts. 

The opening of the new coal year, 
April 1, found both buyers and pro- 
ducers unwilling to arrange new con- 
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tracts and little business was done in 
that line. The influence of the busi- 
ness depression was being felt among 
the industrial plants to an increasing 
degree. Many still had large reserves, 
while the declining prices on bitumi- 
nous in the spot market encouraged a 
belief that coal could be had at any 
time and perhaps might be bought at a 
lower price by waiting. 

This expectation was quite generally 
realized, as in July prices on lump 
from West Virginia or Ohio mines had 
fallen to about $3.25 per ton at the 
mines, with egg quoted around $2.50, 
mine run at $2.25 and nut and slack 
about $1.25, while prices later. in the 
year were even lower. 

The automobile factories by a series 
of price reductions were enabled to 
maintain a moderate degree of activity, 
which made it possible for them to pro- 
vide for their needs by purchases at 
irregular intervals in small quantities 
and by picking up bargain lots, fol- 
lowing a sort of hand-to-mouth policy. 

With an active demand for coal for 
lake shipment and numerous mines cur- 
tailing production, while some were 
closing, the movement of coal into De- 
troit was largely restricted to ship- 
ments to apply on contract. 

The threat of a railroad strike in 
October caused only a brief flurry in 
the Detroit market for bituminous 
coal. 

The close of the Lake season shut 
off one of the principal outlets for 
lump coal and curtailed the produc- 
tion of slack, which speedily became 
scarce, with prices showing a strong 
tendency to advance. In the final week 
of the year nut and slack from Ohio 
mines were practically unobtainable at 
prices lower than $1.50 while quota- 
tions on the smokeless and the West 
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Virginia products were firm at $1.25 
and nut and slack from mines of the 
Pittsburgh No. 8 district were held at 
$1.75. 

Despite the low prices, buying de- 
mand was not in evidence and efforts 
by wholesalers and jobbers to interest 
customers were met with a disappoint- 
ing lack of success. The jobbers say 
that despite the small volume of busi- 
ness during the year, most of the steam 
coal users were able to accumulate 
rather substantial reserves by their 
purchases of bargain lots, the outcome 
being that nearly all the steam plants 
are in comfortable position as regards 
supply for the present and the near 
future. The retail yards also are well 
stocked, both because of additions made 
to their supplies during the year and 
because of the slow progress they had 
ree in distribution up to the year’s 
end. 

Though high-grade coal from West 
Virginia mines has been the leader in 
popularity during the year, there has 
been a favorable market alse for Hock- 
ing and other Ohio coals. Little or no 
coal from the Illinois or Indiana mines 
is reported to have come to Detroit 
during the year. The coal from those 
states, which was forced on the city 
during the régime of the federal Fuel 
Administration, does not, in normal 
times, find a market here. 

Through the latter part of the year, 
the greater proportion of the West 
Virginia coal reaching Detroit is re- 
ported to have come from the unor- 
ganized districts. Operators of union 
mines in West Virginia and in Ohio 
have been unable, the jobbers say, to 
meet the prices of coal from Logan 
County and other unorganized districts 
of West Virginia. 

Though inclined to be optimistic, rep- 





SPOT PRICES, F.O.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM HOCKING DISTRICT, 
BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 


QUOTED ON COLUMBUS, OHIO, MARKET. 


1919 
: Lump Mine Run Screenings 
January......... $2.75 $2.50 2.25 
February......... 2.75 2.50 ; .25 
PORN eS, oe he’ 2.75 2.50 2.25 
RM BO SS one 2.66 2.18 1.67 
May. Pere 2.21 1.38 
Is i oso V okeai 2.54 2.14 1.42 
pers 2.10 1.30 
AUMOOG stesso, RE 2.02 1.40 
September.......... 3.18 2.35 1.93 
October.......... 3.34 2.42 2.16 
November........ ae rs Ge, 
December........ is 
1920 
a ee ae 2.75 2.50 a9 
February 2.75 2.50 2.25 
ROTOR. oa. 6, 2.75 2.50 2.25 
OD . N wsee su 2s 3.78 3.47 3.18 
ay.. 4.28 4.03 3.91 
June.. 5.76 5.69 5.53 
July Sip poe eee 6.30 6.08 
AB Se csc os aoe 7.07 6.70 
September........ 7.25 6.45 6.72 
October. ......... 7.80 6.96 6.71 
November. ....... 5.91 4.91 4.47 
December........ 4.83 3,63 3.23 
1921 
January 4.25 2.44 1.70 
February 3.82 2.32 1.63 
March.........:. 3.46 2.21 1.65 
eRe eae ee 3.25 2.23 1.59 
ay.. 3.27 2.18 1.50 
June 3.25 2.15 1.20 
WOES heen ta ae 2.13 1.21 
Aum co FSS 2.14 1.46 
September........ 3.43 2.13 1.25 
ober. ......... 3.24 2.03 1.06 
November. ....... 3.23 2.08 1.05 
December........ 3.08 1.95 1.12 
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resentatives of the coal trade in De- 
troit frankly admit they can do little 
but guess about the future. The belief 
prevails that if business in industrial 
lines reverts to anything like normal 
by April 1 or earlier, the coming year 
probably will develop a strong and con- 


tinued demand for coal. It is pointed 
out, however, that before any consider- 
able volume of buying can be expected, 
the reserves now in possession of re- 
tail dealers and steam plants will have 
to be worked down to a small propor- 
tion of their present size. 





Many Ohio Coal Companies Close 1921 
_ Accounts On Wrong Side of Ledger 


Production Falls Far Behind Normal Level of Recent Years—Price 
Fluctuations Hold Interest—Preference Shifts to Smokeless and 
Semi-Smokeless Coals—Stress Preparation to Sell Ohio Product 


By J. W. LEHMAN 
Columbus, Ohio 


ANY of the corporations and 

firms engaged in the coal in- 
dustry in Ohio will be in red figures 
when they close their accounts for 1921. 
It was just one thing after another 
which brought about this state of 
affairs. Foremost was the industrial 
depression, which assumed big propor- 
tions by April and May and which re- 
duced consumption of steam coal to a 
serious extent throughout the entire 
year. 

Statisticians of the Southern Ohio 
Coal Exchange estimate the production 
of coal in Ohio in 1921 at ‘32,179,000 
tons. To Sept. 30 about 23,501,165 tons 
were produced and the output in 
October is estimated at 2,987,800 tons, 
in November at 2,690,750 tons and in 
December, 2,000,000 tons. 


OuTPpuT FicuREsS FOR RECENT YEARS 


Compared with 32,000,000 tons in 
1921 production in Ohio in 1912 was 
34,444,000 tons; in 1913, 36,285,000 
tons; in 1914, 18,736,000 tons; in 1915, 
22,627,000 tons; in 1916, 34,526,000 
tons; in 1917, 41,678,000 tons; in 1918, 
47,919,000 tons; in 1919, 35,226,000 
tons; and in 1920, 45,227,000 tons. 

With a capacity production of about 
4,500,000 tons monthly in all Ohio fields 
the estimated output by months in 1921 
was: January, 2,980,719 tons; Febru- 

ary, 2,305,624 tons; March, 2,338,050 


/ 


tons; April, 2,187,678 tons; May, 2,989,- 
035 tons; June, 3,117,874 tons; July, 
2,948,459 tons; August, 3,090,003 tons; 
September, 2,715,724 tons; October, 
2,985,800 tons; November, 2,590,750 
tons; December, 2,000,000 tons. 

Distribution of the coal produced in 
Ohio up to Sept. 30, as shown by the 
records of the Southern Ohio Coal Ex- 
change, was as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL OPRODUCED IN 
SOUTHERN OHIO, JANUARY TO 
SEPTEMBER, INCLUSIVE 
(Exclusive of non-revenue railroad fuel) 








Market 1920 1921 
Commercial............... 6,368,447 2,883,595 
Railroad fuel.............. 1,703,390 1,301,517 
Lake eargo and bunker..... 1,716,870 719,023 

9,788,607 4,904,135 

EASTERN OHIO 
CommerGahs i. ii eb 10,497,528 6,337,729 
Railroad fuel...:.........:. 2,278,222 3,203,914 
Lake cargo and bunker..... 4,173,982 4,255,387 
16,949,732 13,797,030 


June and August were the months of 
largest output; December was the 
smallest. In January the production 
was close to 3,000,000, but it fell off to 
slightly more than 2,000,000 tons in 
April, to come up again when Lake 
traffic became more active. In October 
production was stimulated to a certain 
extent by the threat of a railroad 
strike, which caused rather heavy 
stocking on the part of certain in- 
dustries and also by dealers. 

Price fluctuations during the year are 
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interesting. The general tendency was 
downward, dating from late in Jan- 
uary, and at the close of the year the 
lowest price levels were recorded. 
Starting with January, Hocking lump 
was selling in the neighborhood of $4; 
mine-run around $2.65 to $2.80 and 
screenings around $1.50 to $1.75. But 
the mild weather which prevailed, 
coupled with a falling off in industrial 
activity, caused a lessening in the de- 
mand, and by the end of the month the 
drop started. It was small at first but 
seemed to gain momentum as the sea- 
son progressed. 

By April the break was under full 
speed and the opening of the Lake trade 
failed to stay the movement to any ex- 
tent. Prices settled down to $3 for 
lump, $2.30 for mine run and $1.10 to 
$1.25 for screenings soon afterward. 
There were several spurts in the price 
of screenings during the latter part of 
the year, but these were caused prin- 
cipally by curtailment in lump produc- 
tion rather than in increased demand 
for that size. 

With the lower prices and the abun- 
dance of offerings there was a distinct 
change in the demand for coal in many 
Ohio cities and communities. Formerly 
Hocking and Pomeroy lump _ have 
played an important part in the con- 
sumption of central Ohio householders, 
but with cheap coal coming from both 
West Virginia and Kentucky, a decided 
preference for those coals developed. 
Consequently Hocking and other Ohio- 
mined grades suffered to a marked de- 
gree. The tendency is still toward the 
smokeless and semi-smokeless coals of 
the Southern States and this probably 
will continue for some time. Demand 
from Michigan points also changed ma- 





SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM KANAWHA DISTRICT, 
BY MONTHS, 1919-1921. 


QUOTED ON COLUMBUS, OHIO, MARKET. 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

January.......... $2.85 $2.60 $2.35 
February......... 2.90 2.60 yy 
ee 2.95 2.50 2.20 
ie 2.75 2.59 2.15 
May by i} 2.50 2.10 
June 2.60 2.48 2.00 
Se ee 2.80 2.71 2.15 
August Laneune 3.10 3.06 2.30 
September........ 3.60 3.53 3.00 
October.......... 4.25 3.61 3.25 
November........ 2.85 2.60 2:33 
December... ..... 2.85 2.60 2.35 

1920 
SONUBTY.. 60082006 2.85 2.60 2.35 
February. 2.85 2.60 2.32 
eS 2.85 2.60 2.35 
BO Seve oer 4.63 4.38 4.00 
May. 4.63 4,38 4.13 
June 6.00 5.86 5.21 
July oe. Tee 6.85 6.75 
August........... 9.00 ae &, ie 
September........ 8.69 7.44 7.34 
eS Pee 7.29 6.99 
November........ 6.10 5.13 4.63 
December........ 5.08 3.85 3.39 

1921 
January.......... 4.47 2.37 1.88 
February......... 4.11 2.46 1.65 
To 3.50 2.32 1.50 
LO A ae be 2.24 1.48 
ay.. 3.38 2.35 1.43 
June. . 3.48 2:19 Pe: 
PUM Hac sca AK oh 4.20 2.07 1.20 
| ee 3.25 2.09 1.45 
September........ 3.43 2.16 1.27 
Ooteber......55.. 3.28 2.05 1.14 
November......... 3.29 2.03 Lise 
December........ 2.96 1.88 1.04 
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terially, but not to such a large extent 
as the people of Ohio showed. One of 
the factors which brought this change 
about was the cheaper cost of produc- 
ing coals in the non-union fields of West 
Virginia, with only a small freight 
differential to protect Ohio operators. 

Some of the larger companies started 
the year on the policy of maintaining 
their prices but when the break oc- 
curred—in April, or thereabout—they 
were compelled to lower their quota- 
tions or cease operations. It was a 
question of making good prices and 
also of paying a lot of attention to 
preparation and shipping instructions 
to get orders during the remainder of 
the year. In fact the question of prep- 
aration cut more figure than ever be- 
fore and salesmen who sell Ohio-mined 
coals have been stressing the point of 
preparation in order to book orders. 
Preparation probably will be one of the 
keystones of the Ohio domestic trade 
during the coming year. 

At the close of the year stocks in the 
hands of retailers were extra large for 
that time of the year. In fact: dealers 
stocked up to a large degree on the 
threat of the railroad strike which 
failed to materialize, and this coal is 
generally higher priced than coal that 
could be bought at present to replace 
it. Consequently there is little im- 
mediate prospect for much improve- 
ment in the demand from retailers. In 
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fact it will take quite a long spell of 
real winter weather for the trade to 
feel the effect of steady buying on the 
part of retailers. Dealers also are loath 
to place orders now, even if their stocks 
are somewhat depleted because of extra 
large outstanding credits which they 
are unable to collect from householders. 
The industrial depression is responsible 
for this state of affairs. 

Among the steam users, the best 
customers, outside of the railroads, of 
course, are the public utilities and state 
and county institutions. Public util- 
ities, which buy the resultant sizes 
only, have been rather steady pur- 
chasers and often have been the back- 
bone of the market. Industrial con- 
cerns have been buying by fits and 
starts as a rule and their reserve stocks 
are generally large when industrial 
conditions are taken into consideration. 
When cheap coal would be offered they 
would generally accumulate some.sur- 
plus, to see the prices still further re- 
duced at the next offering. 

The fact that banks have been slow 
in extending credit has not affected the 
Ohio coal trade to any great extent. 
While some dealers might have been 
prevented from accumulating larger 
stocks, as a rule retail stocks are larger 
than ever before. Factories generally 
had the financial aid necessary to ac- 
cumulate stocks, especially when offer- 
ings were attractive. 





Pittsburgh Region Is 


Choked by Unionism 


High Wages Prevent Competition with Nearby Non- 
Union Mines—Production Drops to 25 Per Cent of - 
Normal While Open-Shop Fields Operate 75 Per Cent 


By B. E. V. Luty 


ROM a market standpoint the 

Pittsburgh coal district embraces 
the region south and southwest of Pitts- 
burgh up to but not including the Con- 
nellsville region, and is union through- 
out. The Connellsville region has 
always been open shop, and there are 
open-shop mines in Westmoreland 
County, east of Pittsburgh, as well as 
in West Virginia. This non-union en- 
circlement shaped the market condition 
in the Pittsburgh district from early in 
1921 to the close of the year. 

The Connellsville region and other 
open-shop districts reduced wage rates 
from the inflated levels produced by 
the war and post-war conditions, while 
the Pittsburgh district remained under 
the United Mine Workers scale that 
had been signed to run for the two 
years to April 1, 1922. 

Demand for coal in 1921 was much 
below normal, and the general market 
was supplied almost wholly by the 
nearby open-shop fields. The Pitts- 
burgh district operators were unable, 
in general, to compete. Such produc- 
tion as occurred was chiefly due to 
special conditions. The district pro- 
duced coal in 1921 equal to about 25 
per cent of its capacity, while the Con- 


‘nelilsville region and the open-shop 
parts of West Virginia probably aver- 
aged more than a 75 per cent opera- 
tion. 

Many mines of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are owned by consumers, chiefly 
steel interests, but even these mines 
had a light production, partly because 
the--steel industry was operating at a 
low rate and required much less than 
its normal tonnage of coal. There was 
sale for a’ fair-sized tonnage of Pitts- 
burgh gas coal despite the fact that 
gas coal from elsewhere was obtainable 
at much lower prices. The Pittsburgh 
product is superior. A moderate amount 
of domestic coal also was produced, 
chiefly for local consumption, buyers 
preferring this coal on account of their 
familiarity with it. 

Undoubtedly some Pittsburgh. dis- 
trict coal was sold at a loss in 1921, 
Sut such business did not run into a 
large tonnage, the-sales being chiefly 
in cases in which the operator found 
coal on his hands without the expected 
market. 

In the summer, when demand for 
coal was seasonably light, when the 
requirements of the steel industry were 
particularly small and while hardly any 
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PERCENTAGE OF FULL-TIME OPERATION 
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Connellsville coke was being made, 
Pittsburgh demand was slight. But it 
was expected that as winter approached 
and as industrial requirements in- 
creased the business would overflow 
into the union mines. This, however, 
did not occur. In the last two months 
of the year Connellsville region opera- 
tors were having difficulty in selling 
their output and prices declined. 

On Dec. 27 the operators of southern 
Ohio refused the request of President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
that they participate in a Central Com- 
petitive Field conference on a wage 
agreement to cover the two years be- 
ginning April 1, 1922. The following 
day the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ As- 
sociation took similar action. These 
two defections were sufficient to end 
labor’s custom of using the Central 
Competitive Field (Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania) as the 
basis of wage-scale negotiations. <A 
Wage war may ensue, the crisis being 
due April 1. 

It is a fair guess that the Pittsburgh, 
Freeport, Butler-Mercer and central 
Pennsylvania operators will meet their 
employees in a joint conference. The 
international union officials naturally 
oppose negotiations conducted in that 


way. . The operators of these districts 
are strongly opposed to the check-off. 
Besides these two vital issues is the 
general subject of wage rates and 
working conditions. 

The Pittsburgh district operators feel 
that wages must go down. While 
wages in the Connellsville region are 
not a criterion, because of the differ- 
ence in mining conditions, it is a com- 
mercial fact that the Connellsville re- 
gion has been largely in control of the 
market in the general territory tribu- 
tary, while the Connellsville scale of 
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SPOT PRICES F.0.B. MINES ON THE PITTSBURGH MARKET OF COAL 
FROM THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 
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Sept. 1, 1920, appeared to be in natural 
relation to the United Mine Workers 
scale of the Pittsburgh district. At 
the end of 1921 the so-called ‘Frick 
scale” or the Connellsville region was 
about one-third lower than the scale 
of Sept. 1, 1920, and while this also 
is no direct criterion, it furnishes some 
suggestion of what it would seem rea- 
sonable to do with the union scale in 
Pittsburgh. 

' The circumstances furnish strong in- 
dications that a stiff contest is about 
to occur. Today the prospect is that 
coal market conditions in the next 
three months will be made chiefly by 
prospects of a union strike April 1. 
Presumably the public will be disposed 
to stock coal, but the extent to which 
this would affect the market cannot be 
gaged. Certain important interests in 
the steel industry, having mines of 
their own, began stocking coal even in 
December. 





SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM PITTSBURGH DISTRICT, - 
BY MONTHS, 1919-1921. 


QUOTED ON PITTSBURGH, PA., MARKET 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

January.......... $2.60 $2.35 $2.10 
February......... 2.59 2.34 2.20 
OS See 2.60 2.30 2.10 
BE Finns cducs 2.55 2.10 1.85 
May. 2:55 1.88 1.67 
June 2.59 1.61 1.67 
: | ae oe 2.45 1.49 1.70 
eS ae ae 2.58 1.86 2.29 
September 2.34 2.43 a 
October 2.82 2.30 2.48 
November........ 2.60 2.35 2.22 
December........ 2.60 2.32 2.35 

1920 
Jataty.......... 2.6 2.39 2.10 
February 2.60 2.35 2.35 
rere 2.60 2.35 2.35 
_. eae a 4.00 3.81 3.50 
May.. 4.66 4.41 4.15 
See 9.00 8.50 7.75 
> | Ee 10.62 9.87 9.62 
eS roe 11.50 10.62 10.12 
September........ 10.95 8.35 8.50 
OREODEE..ccccece See 7.88 7.10 
November........ 5.00 4.60 5.20 
December........ 3.73 3.55 3.35 

1921 
SARORET. 506-2042 3.40 3.07 2.50 
February......... 2.91 2.44 1.99 
a 2.88 2.30 1.84 
Oo. ‘er 2.88 2.25 2.00 
May.. 2.81 2.19 2.08 
June. . 2.58 1.88 1.61 
| Bae 2.79 2.01 1.54 
August. 2.84 2.14 1.65 
September........ 2.65 2.23 1.87 
October. 2.63 Zia 2.08 
November........ 2.65 2.19 1.58 
December........ 2.65 2.15 1.50 
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Wage Readjustment Outstanding Development 
Of 1921 in Connellsville Region 


Confusion of Wage Scales of Frick Company and Indepen- 
dents Incidental to Settlement—Report of End of Beehive 
Ovens Proves Premature—Trade Returning to Normal 


By L. U. 


URING the year 1921 the coal and 

coke industry in the Connellsville 
region traveled an uncharted course 
and at the opening of the 1922 season 
there is still no indication that the 
industry has reached that stage in its 
readjustment where developments may 
be analyzed in the normal way by 
operators and selling agencies in plan- 
ning for the future. 

The last year opened with the col- 
lapse of the inflated market, due, most 
authorities claim, to the unauthorized 
railroad strike early in the summer of 
1920 and to the panicky talk of a coal 
famine. From a level of $13 for any- 
thing that could be marketed under the 
name of coal, the market dropped and 
dropped and demand fell off until coal 
became a drug on the market. The bot- 
tom was reached so quickly that a huge 
tonnage was left on sidetracks, and 
that surplus added greatly to the con- 
fusion. a 

In the final analysis 1921 was a year 
of uncertainty. Regardless of other 
reasons, consumers bought sparingly 
in the hope of still further price re- 
ductions, and producers were unwilling 
to make large sales at the market 
price, hoping that the market would 
soon assume an upward trend. 

One of the greatest developments of 
the year was the wage readjustment, 
which, however, was not accomplished 
without some confusion of wage scales 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and the 
independent operators. When the year 
opened the Frick scale of September, 
1920, was still in effect. Pick mining, 
the basis of the scale, carried a rate 
of $3.24 per 100 bushels. When the at- 
mosphere cleared in the wage readjust- 
ment the rate was $2.38 per 100 
bushels. 

The opening wedge in wage reduc- 
tions was made March 8 by W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., when a scale of $2.66 per 
100 bushels of coal mined, with other 
rates reduced proportionately, was 
posted. That was followed on April 
1 by a general wage reduction at all 
independent operations, the Frick scale 
of Nov. 10, 1917, being adopted, which 
further reduced coal mining to $2.29 
per 100 bushels. 

The first action of the Frick com- 
pany in adjusting labor costs was 
taken May 16. That scale, which was 
not as low as that already in effect by 
the independent operators, paid $2.65 
per 100 bushels for coal. The inde- 
pendents on July 1 further reduced the 
rate to $2.06 per 100 bushels and on 
Aug. 1 the Frick company made an- 
other cut to $2.38 per 100 bushels. 

Throughout the period of wage re- 
ductions the scale of the Frick com- 
pany was always higher than that of 
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the independent operators and was ac- 
cepted without outspoken complaint by 
the workmen until late in August, 
when the W. J. Rainey posted an addi- 
tional reduction of 10 per cent from 
the July 1 scale. That brought the 
situation to a head and the walk-out of 
Rainey workmen was soon followed by 
the workers of other independent oper- 
ators. Their demand was for the Aug. 
1 scale of the Frick company, and 
after a strike of a month’s duration in 
which there was no disorder the inde- 
pendent operators individually granted 
the demand and the wage question as- 
sumed a stable basis. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments of the year was the blowing out 
on April 1 of all beehive ovens by the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. That action was 
heralded by many authorities as the 
end of the beehive ovens, the conten- 
tion being that the later byproduct 
oven had been adopted by the Corpora- 
tion. Their surmise, however, proved 
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unfounded when, early in the autumn, 
beehive ovens were relighted at many 
plants, and the assumption now is that 
the process will be continued steadily 
until the majority of the ovens are 
again on the active list. While the 
beehive ovens were not burning the 
Frick company shipped huge quantities 
of coal to the Corporation’s byproduct 
plants, and that gave rise to the re- 
port that beehive ovens had been 
abandoned. 

As the year 1922 opens there is 
every indication that the coal trade is 
slowly getting back to a normal basis 
and that the coming year will be far 
more successful than that just past. 
There is nothing to become enthusiastic 
about, however, and operators will 
move just as cautiously as heretofore. 
The present freight rates undoubtedly 
are the principal deterring factor to 
buying and there is no disputing the 
fact that until rates are lowered con- 
sumers will buy from hand to mouth: 

The possibility of a strike in the 
union districts when the present wage 
contract expires March 31 will react 
favorably to this unorganized region in 
the placing of contracts during the 
first three months of the year. Con- 
sumers cannot be blamed for looking 
favorably toward an _ unorganized 
region where there is little possibility 
of delivery being interrupted by labor 
troubles. 





Dark Year in Central 


Pennsylvania Presages 


Early Radical Change in Union Conditions 


Total 1921 Production Barely 39,000,000 Tons—Union Mines Em- 
ploying 40,000 Men Lose 7,000,000 Tons Business—Non-Union 
Properties Back to Normal—Outlook Gloomy but Has Possibilites 


By D. E, SELL 


HE central Pennsylvania bitumin- 

ous coal field has just passed 
through one of the most trying years 
in the history of soft-coal mining. The 
outlook for the year 1922 is anything 
but promising and miners and opera- 
tors are suffering alike. 

Operators are facing losses in con- 
tracts and miners are losing enormous 
sums in wages, causing much hardship 
and suffering, while both see the busi- 
ness that should be theirs going to 
other fields that have much less natural 
advantage both from the standpoint of 
producing and marketing. 

The normal market for central Penn- 
sylvania is the vast industrial centers 
in the New England states, in New 
York and Philadelphia. For many 
years these big markets were undis- 
turbed from other fields by reason of 
the longer haul or the necessity of 
transferring from cars to ships and 
then again from ships to cars for de- 
livery. 

This avenue of trade is being gradu- 
ally contracted due to the selling of 
non-union mined coal from the vast 
fields of West Virginia and Maryland, 
where the cost of production and the 
additional cost of haulage still allows 


the operators to sell coal at less than 
the cost of production in this field un- 
der union scales. 

Unless the officials of the United 
Mine Workers of America take action 
at once to reduce the labor cost of 
producing coal here, the operators say 
they will be forced to reduce their labor 
cost to meet keen competition forced 
upon them by the economic conditions 
in the adjoining non-union fields. 

Central Pennsylvania coal fields are 
all within easy reach of through lines 
of transportation. The great coal beds 
of Somerset County are all reached 
either by the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
or by short lines to the main liné of 
the Pennsylvania R.R. 

The best mining section of Cambria 
County is traversed by the main line 
of the Pennsylvania R.R., while all 
other fields are reached by branches. 
The Broad Top and Robertsdale fields 
are within easy reach of the main line 
and the facilities for shipping ‘coal 
from the Clearfield section are excep- 
tionally good. With these advantages, 
the central Pennsylvania field should 
be enjoying a period of prospérity here- 
tofore unequalled. 

During the war, or rather in 1918, 
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when the advantages of transportation 
priorities for shipment were accorded 
this field, the production was approxi- 
mately 61,000,000 tons. During the 
year 1920, when the field enjoyed a 
maximum demand without the benefits 
of priority, approximately 58,000,000 
tons were mined. 

The year 1921 ended with a pro- 
duction of approximately 39,000,000 
tons, which is less than the production 
in 1908, when the field was not so fully 
developed and not so well equipped and 
when the demand was low. 

In 1900 the central Pennsylvania field 
yielded 14 per cent. of the country’s 
total production of bituminous coal. In 
1921, with all the additional advantages 
and nothing to hinder a maximum pro- 
duction but the influence of union lead- 
ership, the field has produced but 9 
per cent. 

Central Pennsylvania employs 66,000 
men in the production of coal. Of 
these, 40,000 are members of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Careful 
tabulations made from the monthly re- 
ports submitted to the Central Penn- 
sylvania Coal Producers’ association 
show that during the year just ended 
- the production from the non-union 
mines, employing approximately 26,000 
men, was normal considering the exist- 
ing economic conditions, while the union 
mines lost 7,000,000 tons of business. 

The labor cost in this field is $2.10 
per ton. A loss of 7,000,000 tons in 
business means a loss to the wage earn- 
ers of $14,700,000 for the year, or 
$367.50.for every union miner. Opera- 
tors on their part suffer not only in 
lost business but by inability to renew 
expired contracts. 

Production cost in this field is about 
$3 per ton, f.o.b. at mines. This does 
not include any allowance for the 
earnings of capital or interest on in- 
vestment. Probably ninety-nine out of 
each hundred operators who mined coal 
during the closing month of the year 
under the union scale lost money. Few 
union operators other than those pro- 
ducing railroad coal will be able to 
‘show a profit for the year. 

Coal from adjoining fields where aa 
justments of wages have been made is 
freely offered in the normal markets of 
central Pennsylvania at $2 per ton. 

Railroad contracts made when the 


normal price ranged from $3 to $4 have ~ 


practically all expired and mines in the 
Johnstown district furnishing locomo- 
tive power have been obliged to close 
down because railroads refuse to con- 
sider bids above $1.75. This price is 
met in non-union districts and the rail- 
-roads are drawing their fuel supply 
from these mines. 


Several large coal-consuming corpo- 


rations that own mines produced their 
own fuel at minimum cost. Among 
these were the Penn Central Light & 
Power Co., in Altoona, and the Penn 
Public Service Corporation in Seward. 
. Union mines in operation are collect- 
ing the check-off, under a system that 
was the subject of several court decrees 
during the close of the year, but these 
same operators have refused to collect 
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an additional $1 per month for three 
months as an assessment placed by the 
United Mine Workers of America to 
replenish their treasury. 

Operators, led by T. H. Watkins, 
president of the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, practically ended 
negotiations with the United Mine 
Workers of America through their 
president in District No. 2, when that 
official threatened to use whatever force 
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was necessary. to compel compliance 
with union demands. The outcome is 
doubtful. 

In spite of their harassments opera- 
tors are still hopeful for the new year. 
They appear to face ruin whether they 
operate or not, but strong measures 
may be taken to get mining in this 
field on a sane economic level, thus 
bringing back to central Pennsylvania 
normal business and prosperity. 





Coal Market of Cincinnati in 1921 Ranged from 
Hopefulness to “Each for Himself” 


Prospective Process of Elimination Likely to Result in Survival 
of Fittest—Probably Will Be Difficult to Write Contracts—In- 
dustrial Revival Would Result in Discomfiture of Cautious Buyers 


By H. W. COATES 


sé HATEVER goes up must come 

down.” This truism of kidhood 
days aptly applies in summing up the 
gyrations and flops of the coal market 
as viewed from the vista of the Cincin- 
nati gateway. The first half of the 
year might be classified as a “hope 
deferred” period and the latter six 
months was of a brand that might be 
defined as “the devil take the hind- 
most.” 

All the coals have moved from high 
to low in the year. With some the 
trend was felt earlier than with others. 
Summing all things up, overproduction 
was the greatest influence on the 
market. 

January saw the topping of the East- 
ern markets. By April 1 most of the 
coal folk here were of the opinion that 
they had to but name a price and sell 
their coal. When the first of summer 
came around and the householder, the 
industries and even some of the public 
utilities hung back and showed little 
disposition to put away coal, some 
firms saw the handwriting on the wall 
and went actively after business. These, 
the first of the price cutters, drew down 
any amount of criticism, but in the end 
others who had professed to foresee 
better times in the autumn dallied 
along, waiting. 


Midsummer marked an absence of 
orders from the Lake. Shipments did 
not stop, but for the first time in a half 
dozen years the Lake buyer played little 
or no part in the swing of iene on 
this initial market. 

Then came the unkindest cut of all. 
First the chance of a railway strike, 
then a possibility of foolishness on the 
part of the miners because of the 
famous Anderson decision. The mines 
burdened the sidings, sent coal to the 
scales with a profligate hand, presup- 
posing that this was the time when 
things would tighten up. Instead all 
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chances of holding prices in check were 
ruined and even smokeless coal—which 
so far had held its own—went to pot. 
Although there are coals from nine 
fields that figure on the Cincinnati 
market these can be generally lumped 
in three divisions, viz: smokeless, south- 
eastern Kentucky and West Virginia 
high volatile. New River and Pocahon- 
tas prepared sizes started the year off 
around $6 with slight concessions in 
February that reduced the price to 
$5.50. Contracts written in April were 
mostly made on a $5 basis, which 
obtained until October, when overpro- 
duction made the market top heavy and 
the spot price at one time ran as low as 
$4. Even with that there was a rally 
and early in December spot sales were 
down to $2.75. Mine-run weakened 


earlier. A year ago it was worth $5 
a ton. Contracts were made in April 
at $3.50. September saw it skidding, 


with contract prices reduced to $3; in 
November to $2.50 and the spot market 
in December, $1.65@$2. Slack con- 
tracts were made around $3 but by mid- 
summer it was hanging on the ropes, 
some firms taking as low as $1.75, and 
from that it has gravitated to $1.25 a 
ton. 

Southeastern Kentucky block started 
off at $4.50 but by April the operators 
were willing to sacrifice slack to hold 
up the block and lump. Until early in 
November this held good, with prices 
$3.25@$3.75. Some sales since were 
made at $2.75 and a trifle lower. Mine 
run went from $3 dewn to $1.50. and 
slack started: off at $3 and has sold as 
low as 75c., with some in distress hit- 
ting a lower mark. - 

With coals of all kinds, grades and 
classifications in what might be gener- 
ally termed West Virginia bituminous, 
all manner of prices could be heard. 
Choice coals, blocky splints from Cabin 
Creek and Island Creek started out with 
a $3.75 figure and have since sold down 
to $2.50. Most of the West Virginia 


operators were disposed to meet certain 
freight differentials by lowering the 
domestic price and raising that of slack 
in order to equalize the gross returns. 
This made the average price of slack 
about 15c. to 35c. higher than Kentucky 
quotations. 


There are few sections of the country 
where competition between union and 
non-union fields plays such a part as at 
the Cincinnati gateway. All through 
the year the inroads that have been 
made by the untrammeled fields of 
southeastern Kentucky and the non- 
union fields in West Virginia have been 
a particularly sore point. Reductions 
in wages in the non-union fields when 
prices slipped were only the forerunners 
of further price cuts. It is safe to say 
that the fields in Southeastern Ken- 
tucky and those of West Virginia that 
have been forced into union agreements 
never felt the brunt of giving in to a 
greater extent than they have in the 
past six months, and the truth of this 
will be borne out at a later date, when 
the wage agreements come up for con- 
sideration. 

As outlined above, there were two 
distinct phases of the market. The first 
six months favored those who deter- 
mined te hold to a selling policy of 
given prices. Sales slips of some of 
these companies will show that the price 
they set in April could be had in 
September—even though other firms 
were making deep concessions. Once 
prices started going to smash appar- 
ently everything went overboard, and 
since an accumulation had to be faced— 
well, it simply couldn’t be done. And 
there is no better illustration of this 
than: the situation faced by the smoke- 
less people, where even the biggest com- 
panies voluntarily had to reduce con- 
tract prices in order to hold their trade. 
In southeastern Kentucky a peculiar 
condition obtained. Here one large sell- 
ing corporation with an_ unlimited 
supply to draw from took the low- 
priced method of assuring tonnage as 
early as last May. This company broad- 
casted its prices over a dozen states and 


cut a bigger swath than its officials - 


imagine in breaking the market—not 
once but a dozen times. 

Because of the industrial situation 
the center of interest developed about 
the movement of domestic coals. Smoke- 
less naturally had the center of the 
stage. Here a somewhat different 
situation than in normal years—and by 
that conditions of a half dozen years 
ago is meant—in that Pocahontas, 





always a favorite on this market has 
come back in the spotlight. Perhaps 
this is largely due to the fact that New 
River has been flirting so long with the 
East that she finds it rather hard to 
return to old loves in the West. Logan 
County is giving Kanawha a battle 
and Hazard and Elkhorn are not to be 
denied their fair share of the patronage. 

Of all the customers of the Cincin- 
nati market there has been only one 
that has come up to past performances. 
Early in the year industries fioundered 
around, undecided as to what they 
should do or even as to the volume of 
their requirements. Utilities, usually 
disposed to contract, went warily; rail- 
roads went into the open market and 
some of them have not even been coaxed 
away from the “bargain counter,” but 
there has been one line of trade that 
took 100 per cent—the paper industry— 
and if one considers that these are 
plentifully dotted “up the valley” from 
here to Dayton and beyond it can be 
SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 


COAL FROM SOUTHEASTERN KEN- 
TUCKY, BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 





QUOTED ON LOUJISVILLF, KY., MARKET 
1919 
Lump MineRun Screenings 
Jan 3.25 3.00 2.75 
Feb 3.20 2.90 2.50 
Mar 2.93 2.85 2.00 
Apr. 2.95 2.35 2.05 
May 3.00 2.35 1.85 
POMS Sic ie kc e bes 3.40 2.10 1.75 
pS ee Ae 3.70 2.54 2.05 
po ee rere 4.45 2.73 2.38 
ee eee 4.88 3.25 2.63 
Get... .. 5.00 3.50 3.00 
Nov. 3.25 3.00 2.75 
Dec. 3.25 3.00 2.75 
1920 
Jan... $25 3.00 2.75 
Feb... 3.25 3.00 2.75 
Mar.. 3.25 3.00 2.75 
Apr. 4.82 4.38 3.67 
May 6.00 5.75 5.00 . 
June. 7.60 7.690 6.69 
UME. paras oa. 9.12 8.57 8.75 
MMR SAG oo eins 11.00 10.50 9.25 
Sept... 10.50 10.50 9.38 
Ost. :, 10.37 7.50 8.38 
NOV. ack ore ees 9.50 6.38 6.45 
Dec... 6.55 4.36 3.75 
1921 
Jan 5.00 3.00 2.25 
Feb. 4.07 2.65 1.52 
Bess es toe 3.66 2.73 1.60 
Apr.. 3.65 2.70 2.03 
May. 3.82 2.63 1.75 
June 3.66 2.99 1.40 
July. 2.96 2.25 1.28 
BGR... 6 aoors ober: 3.58 2.30 1.60 
Un aS eee 3.55 e-42 ee: 
etre 3.70 2.20 1.28 
Nov 3.82 2.22 1,30 
i. oe 2.85 1.78 1.13 
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seen that this a point worthy of con- 
sideration. 

One other element has entered into 
the trend of trade; it is like the bug 
under the chip—it can’t be seen unless 
one goes hunting for it—taxes. The 
banks held up many a coal firm for the 
first two quarterly payments, and then 
more cars were turned on the spot 
market than usual to get cash to meet 
the December payments. 

And that brings the situation to the 
place where it must be looked squarely 
in the face. There are some coal men 
in Cincinnati who are honest enough to 
say that they believe that there will be 
great changes in the coal map in the 
next twelve-month. Mines cannot go 
along pouring out coal at a loss. Some- 
one has got to stop. It is unpleasant to 
say it, but a few failures may be the 
result. There are mines closed right 
now that may not open again for quite 
some time. Something has to be done 
to put a stopper on overproduction. 
It is an unpleasant thing to talk of 
throat-cutting, but that is what is going 
on now. Just how deep the slashes can 
be made until they hurt coal men do 
not know, nor do they propose to spec- 
ulate. They believe too that the middle- 
man is due to get “his”—that is, there 
will be a process of elimination and 
there will be a survival of the fittest. 

All this will have its effect upon the 
price of coal. As long as the eternal 
struggle continues to keep the mines 
going—with little thought of the 
inevitable—the spot market will have 
but one level. Contracts, many believe, 
will be difficult to write next April. 
The buyers having waded in low prices, 
having been masters of the situation, 
will stand back. In the event of an 
industrial upturn they will get their 
figures burned. No one ventures to talk 
ofthe April basis at this time. Things 
happen too suddenly to venture opinions. 
“But,” said one of the best-informed 
men in the local trade, “we are talking 
about the 1917 wage scale. There are 


some who talk of the 1916 wage scale. 
I can remember when we thought $1.25 
a ton for prepared Kanawha as a 
pretty good price and $1 for run-of- 
mines with 85c. for slack was nothing to 
be sneered at.” 
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Closing with a rush in a few of the 
makes of coal that were peurile efforts 
compared with some of the rallies of 
the few preceding years the year 1921 
passes into coal history, so far as the 
Cincinnati market is concerned, as one 
in which all precedents were broken 
and everything that was figured to 
“follow form” turned right around and 
did the opposite to what the trade was 
accustomed. 
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The closing month was one in which 
the producing companies finally lost 
faith in the market and a greater num- 
ber of mines stood idle in the terri- 
tories using the Cincinnati gateway 
than at any time since 1913. There was 
a little flurry of inquiry for slack that 
sent the price upward, and the smoke- 
less operators were able to stave off 
for a while the completion of the de- 
cline in that coal—but that was all. 





Alabama Suffers Worst Year in History 
Substantial Cuts Prove That Lack of Demand, Not High Prices 


Were Responsible for Flatness of Commercial Coal Market— 
No Labor Trouble—State Ready for Maximum Production 


By H. B. McLAURINE 


Birmingham, Ala. 


EVELOPMENTS in the coal trade 

during 1921 were in every respect 
the most disappointing of any year in 
the history of the industry in Alabama. 
Many factors contributed to this situa- 
tion and kept both the marketing and 
producing ends of the industry in a 
state of suspense and uncertainty. 

With the passing of the usual lull of 
the holiday season in January, 1921, 
a fair demand for commercial coal was 
expected, but in vain. Only a weak 
spot demand developed. Industry gen- 
erally was in a chaotic state and so 
was coal buying. Stocks accumulated 
prior to the holidays were not entirely 
exhausted for some weeks. 

Demand during the second quarter 
was practically confined to the spot 
market, and contracting was limited in 
a more marked degree than before. 
Outside of agreements executed with 
the railroads and other utilities and a 
few industrial contracts, consumers 
generally pursued the hand-to-mouth 
policy of buying. This continued 
throughout the year. November and 
December were especially dull and de- 
mand was at the lowest ebb in years. 
Rail requirements as stipulated in con- 
tracts placed minimum limits lower 
than usual and the movement against 
these contracts as well as others, was 
held at the lowest notch—in fact less 
tonnage was taken at times than the 
minimum allowed. 





Maritime business as well as the 
railroads suffered for lack of freight 
and ship sailings accordingly were 
handicapped, but there was a fair de- 
mand for bunker coal through the ports 
of Mobile, Pensacola and New Orleans, 
and some bunker fuel shipments were 
made to Galveston during the latter 
part of the year. Indications are that 
the market at the latter port will af- 
ford an outlet for a much larger ton- 
nage during 1922. Export coal moved 
in limited quantities to Central and 
South American points and Cuban ter- 
ritory. 

Although the banks restricted credits 
sharply, this was not the reason con- 
suming interests did not stock. They 
were unable to visualize their own fu- 
ture needs for one thing, and for an- 
other, they hoped for a change in coal 
if freight rates dropped. 

Quotations on commercial coal f.o.b. 
mines were at peak at the beginning of 
the year and only slight reductions 
were gradually effected in the first 
quarter. Between March and July 
wage adjustments were made at some 
of the furnace company mines and at a 
few commercial and domestic opera- 
tions, and a general reduction was ef- 
fective at practically all mines July 1. 
These adjustments, brought about by 
mutual agreements with employees, 
were made in an effort to vitalize the 
trade. They failed utterly. This 
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proved anew that the dullness in the 
trade was attributable solely to lack 
of need for the product. 

Although the market was consist- 
ently dull and featureless practically 
the entire year, prices were without 
violent fluctuations. Production was 
held nearer the mark of trade require- 
ments by all the larger producers than 
during previous periods of depression 
and there was less “distress” coal than 
formerly. The policy of booking the 
business and mining the coal later was 
more consistently followed. There was 
some underselling, but the volume of 
trade offering was at no time large 
and the tonnage disposed of at shaded 
figures had little bearing on the mar- 
ket. There was no competition between 
union and non-union producers, as the 
Alabama field is on the open-shop basis, 
only a few small operations having 
union agreements. 

The range of quotations on mine- 
run and prepared coal during the year 
is shown in the accompanying table of 
prices in January, April, July and De- 
cember. 

During the first three months of the 
year there was a good demand for all 
grades of domestic coal and the output 
was disposed of without difficulty—in 
fact a shortage was imminent in Janu- 
ary—but during February and March 
the weather became very unseasonable 
and demand eased off. Production also 
decreased, due to the sluggish steam 
market, about 70 per cent of the do- 
mestic coal coming from the commer- 
cial mines normally, and the slackened 
demand was just about sufficient to ab- 
sorb the tonnage produced from both 


sources during the quarter. The out- 
put was sufficient also to be easily ab- 
sorbed in the process of stocking from 
April through September. However, by 
this time dealers had accumulated 
about all the coal they could handle 
and were compelled either to cancel 
contracts or restrict deliveries, which 
practically paralyzed the wholesale 
trade. 

Householders had, as a rule, failed to 
place orders for winter supply during 
the spring and summer and retailers 
had been unable to pass any appreci- 
able amount of their stock on to the 
consumer. This condition was attribu- 
table to several causes. There was a 
lack of funds in the hands of the rank 
and file to purchase coal in quanti- 
ties due to the long period of unem- 
ployment. The casual householder who 
had the money neglected to have his 
coal stored. Then again innumerable 
wagon mines located in the vicinity of 
Birmingham, with little overhead ex- 
pense, no yards to maintain along with 
an expensive delivery system, and with 
other advantages, were enabled to sup- 
ply hundreds of families with winter 
coal at a figure which could not be met 
by local dealers. This coal, while in 
many instances of inferior quality, 
nevertheless was cheaper and displaced 
many orders which would otherwise 
have gone to the retail yards and 
greatly reduced their stocks, and like- 
wise afforded relief in the wholesale 
market. 

With the approach of the autumn 
and winter months it was confidently 
expected that seasonable weather con- 
ditions would prevail, which would 


force a more active retail market, but 
aside from a few days of low tempera- 
ture the days have been balmy and 
springlike to date, and November and 
December joined the steam market in 
the most acute stagnation that has ever 
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SPOT PRICES F.O.B. MINES ON THE 
BIRMINGHAM MARKET OF COAL 
FROM ALABAMA FIELDS 





TABLE I.—RANGE OF QUOTATIONS ON STEAM COAL DURING 1921 














—— January April — July an December ——-——. 
Grade Coal Mine-Run Washed Mine-Run Washed Mine-Run Washed Mine-Run Washed 
Big SeaMereia cave e. ss 835 $2.85@$3.25 $3.20@ *. 50 =$2.50@$3.00 $3.00@$3.25 $2.00@$2.25 $2.25@$2.45 $1. es: ” $2.00@$2.30 
‘Carbon Femi irene Sek ones 3.15@ 3 3.35@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.15 3.25@ 3.35 2.00@ 2.75 2.65@ 2.75 1.90@ 2 2.50@ 2,85 
Cahabaies dic cee-cicsy gos 420 eee ee 4.00@ 4.50 3.00@ 3.25 3.25@ 3.50 2.85@ 3.25 3.0 3.25 2.25@ 33 2.50@ 3.15 
Black Creek. . 3.75@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 3.00@ 3.25 3.25@ 3.50 2 50a 2 3.00 3.00@ 3.45 2.50@ 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
POTD 6:6 5 Fare a ana EES es 3.35@ 3.50 00@ 4.50 2.50@ 2.75 3.50@ 4.00 2.50@ : a 3.50@ 4.00 2.25@ 2.50 2.75@ 3.00 
Prats. sas ieee Boteh pee BES Os BEM Paes ax os b2 655 ZreeeeS.00  .... iaestle se 4. SMG 2. IDS F582. Soa x: Efe a rey Co 
TABLE II.—RANGE OF QUOTATIONS ON DOMESTIC GRADES DURING 1921 
January April _ September December 
Grade of Coal Lump and Nut Lump and Nut Lump and Nut Lump and Nut 
Ne. 5.5.1.9 ,6 0,5 aos ae oonias «aaa $4.00@$5.00 $3.00 “ oes: 25 $2.75@$4.00 
‘Carbon nian ae eee Pee 4.50@ 5.50 3.50 25@ 4.35 4.00@ 4.25 
‘Cahaba.. SOT Ee ere by 5.00@ 7.00 4.50@ 5.50 +300 7.25 4.50@ 5.50 
Black Creek. . rie ora. 5.00@ 7.00 4.50@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 5.00 
i RS RIEL Be ore. 2 Pre 5.00 4.75 4.00@ 5.00 
ON RIDR 55556 ne Sate om 8.00@ 9.00 6.00 6.50@ 7.2 6.00@ 7.50 
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existed in this section. About the mid- 
dle of December retail dealers in the 
Birmingham district reduced prices on 
the principal grades of domestic coal 
from $1 to $1.50 per ton in an effort to 
stimulate buying, but as the weather 
continued unseasonable the price con- 
cession was of little avail. Quotations 
f.o.b. mines during the year are given 
in the subjoined table on domestic 
grades. 

Although no official figures will be 
available for some months, from the 
most accurate data that can be gathered 
it is estimated that production for 1921 
will searcely total more than 12,000,- 
000 net tons, the lowest since 1908, 
when 11,523,299 tons were mined, and 
a loss of approximately 5,000,000 tons 
as compared with 1920, which had a 
total output of 17,391,437 tons. This 
unfavorable showing is due to the dull 
commercial and domestic market and 
also in a large measure to idleness in 
the iron-making industry, which at- 
tained the lowest production stage in 
years, thus eliminating a large tonnage 
of coal which would have gone into 
coke manufacture. Production for the 
second week in December totaled 220,- 
000 tons as compared with about 341,- 
000 for the second week in January. 
The resumption of iron making during 
the latter half of the year afforded im- 
measurable relief to mine workers of 
the district, but nevertheless there has 
been much privation and suffering due 
to unemployment. 

While the trade is not very optimistic 
over the outlook for 1922, it is the gen- 
eral belief that industrial conditions 
will show a measure of improvement 
which will call for a greater coal con- 
sumption. The facilities for producing 
a maximum market demand are avail- 
able. Alabama is now on an open-shop 
labor basis more securely than at any 
time in the past, and there is no likeli- 
hood of labor trouble to interrupt the 
harmonious relations that exist be- 
tween employer and employee. Mine 
workers in the Alabama district have 
but one demand: more work. 

Several major developments were be- 
gun during the year. Principal of these 
are the new Overton mine of the Ala- 
bama Fuel & Iron Co., which is mod- 
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ernly equipped and is being developed 
for large capacity; electrification of the 
Bessie and Flat Top mines of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co.; addition of 
storage bins and equipment for the 
preparation of coal at the Sterling mine 
of the Munro-Warrior Coal Co., and 
opening of the Burnwell Coal Mining 
Co. property near Burnwell in Walker 
County, which will be equipped through- 
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out with electrically-driven machinery 
of the latest design. 

The completion of the federal coal 
terminals at Mobile at a cost of $400,- 
000 is near at hand and will provide 
extensive facilities for the handling and 
storage of bunker coal and greatly aid 
in the rapid coaling of ships at that 
port, which handles considerable Ala- 
bama coal. 





West Virginia Must Sell Smokeless Coal Abroad 


Experience of 1921 Shows Home Market Unreliable — 
Efforts to Cut Freight and Ocean Rates Fail—Wages 
Drop One-Third in Some Fields—U. M. W. Grip Weakens 


By J. W. WEIR 


EVELOPMENTS during 1921 in 

the smokeless coal industry of West 
Virginia established beyond all doubt the 
fact that the prosperity of this region 
is dependent to a great extent upon the 
volume of export business low-volatile 
mines are able to get. Transportation 
and labor questions during the year 
were more at the fore than they have 
been since before the war. 

Although production in smokeless ter- 
ritory during 1921 appeared to be far 
‘below that for 1920, chiefly because of 
a lack of export business, statistics 
covering the tonnage mined in the 
yearly period show that in some fields 
at least 1921 production was only,about 
10 per cent less than the 1920 mark. 
The unorganized portion of the smoke- 
less area did better than the organized 
section, where higher labor cost pre- 
vailed. 4 

During only three months of the year 
smokeless mines got foreign business 
worth mentioning and then only because 
of the British coal strike. Fluctua- 
tions in production were common. Sharp 
increases were always due to extra- 
ordinary causes. 

Beginning about the middle of De- 
cember, 1920, producers began to suffer 
a general curtailment of export busi- 
ness. Although that cut down produc- 
tion, output was fair during the first 
two months of the year. But by March 


as the export demand began to wane 
and as foreign competition became 
keener there was a marked drop in pro- 
duction. It continued until the British 
miners struck. As soon as the strike 
was settled, the output began to de- 
cline once again until late in Septem- 


-ber, when a railroad strike appeared to 


be inevitable. Later the threatened 
strike among the miners over the check- 
off decision of Judge Anderson again 
pushed output. After that the market 
was fairly glutted with smokeless coal 
and production sagged to a minimum. 


Why do smokeless producers find it 
so difficult to market their coal abroad ? 
It is here that rates and labor become 
a vital factor. Early in the year smoke- 
less operators saw that if they were to 
hold foreign business, there must be an 
adjustment of transportation rates on 
coal for export. Operators through the 
Smokeless Coal Association set about 
trying to effect a reduction in order to 
meet growing foreign competition. Re- 
peated efforts to induce tidewater rail- 
roads to scale down their rates were 
futile. The operators then appealed to 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. As a result negotiations were 
undertaken. They were still in progress 
as the year closed. Mr. Hoover sug- 
gested a reduction of $1 a ton on coal 
handled by the railroads for export. 

It appears to have dawned upon gov- 
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PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE POCAHONTAS DISTRICT 
(From U. S. Geological Survey for the Year 1921) 





Tons Lost on Account of. 


—— Production —— 
Coke 


Cars Labor Mine No Market Total Coal 
Mitel tor 1921...,..----- 634,454 211,978 310,963 10,802,335 11,959,730 13,089,029 109,716 
Pere 1920... 1... 2... 7,248,679 1,258,114 429,969 8,936,762 15,421,288 ...... 
FiggeMAOGD. «0.0 <b aoc ose: 7 5.2 1/8 36.7 meee 


251,712 net tons 
294,917 net tons 

41,952 net tons 

48,495 net tons 
88,220 net tons 
81,908 net tons 


COAL & COKE LOADED ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIO R.R., 1921, COMPARED WITH 1920 
(In equivalent 50-ton cars) 











Coal - Coke —— Coal and Coke —— 

Month 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
SGM cs 5 5 ow 3 fo 48,9. 0, 900 058 38,692.0 42,870.4 1,007.8 1,193.2 39,699.8 44,063.6 
0 EA es ee 25,778.2 37,045.2 802.8 1,224.0 26,581.0 38,269.2 
MRMMNGS fies Fao ios note alee 30,487.0 46,438.8 511.0 1,190.6 30,998.0 47,629.4 
April 37,348.0 38,018.6 524.2 944.8 37,872.2 38,963 .4 
BAER ocGs 62 cas bis eestnns 47,580.8 38,960.9 601.2 1,045.2 48,182.0 40,006. 1 
June 53,280.4 41,939.8 487.4 1,070.4 53,767.8 43,010.2 
Desa sihsic ec snsiiems ace a sie 40,049.2 47,638.6 280.0 1,133.0 40,329.2 48,771.6 
August. . 36,930.0 54,493.0 274.6 1,139.8 37,204.6 55,632.8 
September 40,107.6 53,048.0 431.6 1,146.6 40,539.2 54,194.6 
SON «6-5 c 4:4 bichon ESM 50,669 .0 52,258.5 590.4 1,210.2 51,259.4 - 468.7 
I ee eee 40,218.8 47,761.5 477.6 1,315.0 40,696.4 49,076.5 
MORN Shoes hin ote Biel pats 441,141.0  500,473.3 5,988.6 12,612.8  447,129.6  513,086.1 








ernment officials and the public that 
England can undersell American coal 
producers right in their own bailiwick. 

Ocean rates also need adjustment. 
Repeated efforts were made throughout 
the year to solve this problem, but with- 
out success. Smokeless producers 
could not even accept the U. S. Shipping 
Board offer of boats at $1 a year be- 
cause the cost of operating vessels un- 
der American registry and under Amer- 
ican laws is 25 per cent per ton in 
excess of the cost of operating vessels 
of foreign registry. 

During the latter part of the year the 
wage question became more and more 
important in smokeless territory, espe- 
cially in the field where miners were 
organized. This problem was _ solved 
without much difficulty in non-union 
fields, where the decline in prices was 
met by lowering of wages. In organized 





SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM STANDARD FIELD OF ILLINOIS, 
BY MONTHS, 1919-1921. 


QUOTED ON ST. LOUIS, MO., MARKET 





1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

January...:...... $2.55 $2.35 $2.05 
February......... 1.87 1.92 1.60 
ae 1.95 1.67 1.03 
(OS rr ere 2.08 2.00 1.75 
May... 1.93 1.66 1.33 
June... 1.88 1.68 1.43 
July.... 1.88 1.68 1.43 
August...... 2.40 1.91 1.68 
September 2.69 2.33 2.03 
October 2.98 2.38 1.88 
November........ 2-55 2.35 2.05 
December........ 2.55 2535 2.05 

1920 
SODUREY. 5.5.0 55s" 235 2.33 2.05 
Fovraaiy:...-.... 9 Zoe 2.35 2.05 
AEE 2-55 2.35 2.05 
PINS 6 oc 3505 dss 3.12 2.80 2.48 
May. 4.35 4.00 3.38 
PS fone 4.84 3.50 4,25 
Pi ee es 22> 5.25 5.25 
August. .icse. cass re 6.75 7.00 
September........ 7.25 6.25 5.75 
OStOnens sarc... Dee 5.30 4.25 
November........ 4.63 4.20 3.25 
December........ 3.70 2,82 2.00 

1921 
JONGREP. 5 605 5050's 3.07 2.29 1.57 
February......... 2.47 1.95 1.25 
Magee i. 72% 20% 2.59 1.92 1.25 
Anes 6 72's cue tie 2.50 1.90 1.30 
MAM so xcoc a eco 2.40 1.83 1.50 
June. 2.18 2.00 .96 
July. . 2.88 1.76 89 
po a 2.47 1.76 1.08 
September........ 2.69 1.89 .74 
October. ......... 3.43 TEE. .59 
November........ 3.25 1.99 . 86 
December........ 2.83 1.93 1.16 


territory reductions were steadfastly 
opposed by officials of the United Mine 
Workers notwithstanding the fact that 
operators were unable to mine coal at 
prevailing prices. In taking such a posi- 
tion the officials seemed to weaken their 
organization because during the last 
two months of the year, after mines had 
been idle awhile, miners made over- 
tures to the operators for a reduction, 
if that would give them work. Resump- 
tions of mining were all on an open-shop 
basis. By the end of the year defec- 
tions from the United Mine Workers 
organization had become large. 

The revision of the wage scale was 
somewhat general. The reduction was 
as much as 33 per cent in some fields. 
Coal which had brought $4.50 per net 
ton at the mines on Jan. 1, 1921, was 
selling during the latter part of Decem- 
ber at less than $2 a ton, a decrease in 
price of more than 50 per cent, as 
against a reduction in wages of only 
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» about 334 per cent in non-union terri- 
tory. 

Non-union smokeless fields were 
singularly free from labor disturbances 
in 1921. In the Pocahontas territory 
non-union contracts between operators 
and employees were still in force and 
during the year the injunction restrain- 
ing organizers from interfering with 
such contracts was made permanent. 
With that injunction in force no further 
effort was made during 1921 to organize 
any of the non-union mines along the 
Norfolk & Western either in the Poca- 
hontas or Tug River field. 

There was some trouble during Jan- 
uary and February on the Virginian 
Ry. when union miners kept up a cam- 
paign of violence against one open- 
shop company on Willis Branch until it 
closed down after part of the equipment 
had been destroyed and miners driven 
from their homes. Some of the New 
River miners also participated in the 
armed march against Logan County 
late in August and during the early 
part of September. 

It so happened that at a time when 
there was the least demand for smoke- 
less coal the potential tonnage of the 
smokeless area was materially . in- 
creased. Opening of the Greenbrier 
field in the vicinity of Quinwood and 
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the development of coal acreages in 
Wyoming County were only a part of 
the development. Only a few years ago 
producers thought the production of 
smokeless, amounting then to about 
36,000,000 tons a year, had reached its 
peak. Between the development of new 
territory and an increase in the capacity 
of many mines the potential tonnage 
now is far above that of 1916. 

Changes in the ownership of smoke- 
less properties were more numerous 
than usual during 1921. 

As nearly as can be estimated the 
fifty-six operating companies in the 
Winding Gulf region produced 5,481,216 
net tons of coal during the year 1921. 
This field produced 5,813,950 net tons 
of coal during the preceding year, so 
that after all there was a decrease of 
only a little more than 300,000 tons, in 
spite of a poor market. Operators of 
this field are of the opinion that no 
further cuts in prices can be made and 
that carriers must meet the issue of 
competition by reducing rates. It would 
take ninety days to accomplish what the 
trade is looking for. So Winding Gulf 
operators have concluded that they 
cannot hope for any lower rates before 
April 1. In the meantime the mines in 
the Winding Gulf field are amply 
equipped and well supplied to produce 
a maximum tonnage. 

There was produced in the Pocahontas 
field of West Virginia during the year 
ending December 31, a total of 13,089,- 
029 tons of coal, the production for the 
last two weeks of the year being esti- 
mated. In the same period there was 
produced 109,716 tons of coke. The 
output of the field represented 52 per 
cent of the potential capacity of the 
Pocahontas mines. Car-shortage losses 
during the year amounted to only 2.5 
per cent, or 634,454 tons, and labor 
shortage losses amounted to only 211,- 
978 tons. The loss from no market was 
43 per cent, or 10,802,235 tons. Where- 
as there had been no no-market losses 
during 1920, lack of market was re- 
sponsible in 1921 for cutting produc- 
tion almost to half. 

As Pocahontas mines produced 63.3 
per cent of their potential capacity in 
1920, there was a decrease in produc- 
tion of only 11 per cent in the face of 
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ethe fact that there was little market 
throughout the year. Production for 
1920 amounted to 15,421,288 tons. Ac- 
cording to the car-distribution reports 
of the Norfolk & Western the Poca- 
hontas district loaded 51.5 per cent of 
its rating as against 59.8 per cent for 
1920. 

Mines in the Tug River region suc- 
ceeded, it is believed, in producing more 
coal than during 1920. There were no 
labor troubles in the Tug River region 
in 1921, although it adjoins the Wil- 
liamson field. All the mines in this 
field are operated on a non-union basis. 

The New River district suffered more 
from general depression in the coal 
market than any other smokeless dis- 
trict, principally because operators 
there were not able to reduce their 
labor costs. Hence during the latter 
part of the year not more than 20 per 
cent of the mines operated. A number 
of companies resumed toward the close 
of the year, working a day or two a 
week under what is known as the gov- 
ernment wage scale, in effect prior to 
the new agreement of Sept. 1, 1919. The 
employees at each of these mines indi- 
vidually and collectively asked to go to 
work at these rates. 
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Many operators doubt whether there 
will be a strike of any consequence in 
the bituminous coal fields next spring 
and therefore they believe that business 
for the first six months of 1922 will be 
more or less restricted. They do not 
hope for a general betterment of the 
coal industry in the smokeless area until 
they can export part of their tonnage. 
When land and sea transportation be- 
comes such that British competition can 
be met, they believe prosperity will 
again reign in the smokeless fields of 
West Virginia. 

COAL LOADED IN THE POCAHONTAS 
DISTRICT DURING 1921, COMPARED 





WITH 1920 
Percentage 
of Rating 
—Net,Tons Loaded— Loa 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

January...... 1,401,515 1,276,865 68.3 71.5 
February..... 858,165 962,125 45.3 57.8 
March....... 826,595 1,242,305 38.8 62.4 
April 794,535 930,860 38.5 45.3 
May. 1,316,010 994,605 64.1 47.1 
June. 1,331,560 1,159,410 64.9 51.2 
ees 1,050,135 1,393,500 46.3 58.7 
August....... 1,154,450 1,353,220 47.0 60.9 
September... . 1,158,905 1,361,585 47.8 60.5 
October...... 1,385,040 1,322,330 56.5 58.7 
November.... 1,197,150 1,384,695 48.9 68.3 
December... . 1,160,000 1,305,515 48.0 64.9 
gS er 13,634,060 14,687,015 51.5 59.8 


(a) December, 1921, is estimated. 
Average daily rating for 1921..... 
Average daily rating for 1920..... 


88,220 net tons 
81,908 net tons 





Lower Prices and Freight Rates Needed to 
Move Coal More Freely in St. Louis Market 


Change by Flour Mills from Steam to Gasoline and 

Electric Power Hurt Coal Industry Last Year—Flurry 

of Brisk Business During Strike Scare Was Short-Lived 
By E. J. WALLACE 


St. Louis, Mo. 


NFAVORABLE conditions clothed 

the advent of 1921 to the St. Louis 
trade. As 1920 drew to a close busi- 
ness eased up to such an extent that 
the nice high retail prices were chopped 
off effective Jan. 1 in an effort to move 
fuel. The domestic user, having become 
panic stricken in the autumn of 1920 
bought more than he needed, so the 
demand was light and easy when the 
curtain went down on 1920 and it was 
but a forerunner of what 1921 was to 
be, but no one knew it. 





The situation in the country was 
somewhat similiar only that domestic 
coal had been short, and dealers, not 
having a chance to store, were buying 
a little as they needed it. Flour mills 
were changing from steam to gasoline 
and electric power. Some were putting 
in oil burners and many were idle. 
Wood was used at many points because 
it was cheaper. 

The markets beyond, like Kansas 
City, St. Joseph and Omaha, a large 
tonnage for which moves through St. 
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Louis, were easing up in their calls. 

As the year closed wholesale prices 
on domestic sizes of Carterville from 
Williamson and Franklin Counties, 
Illinois, were $4; screenings $2.25, and 
mine-run, $3. Duquoin screened sizes 
were $3.50 and screenings $2. Mt. 
Olive screened sizes were $4; screen- 
ings, $2; standard 6 inch lump and 3 
x 6 egg were $3.50; 2 inch lump and 
2x 6 egg and nut were $2.75; mine- 
run, $2.25, and screenings, $1.30. 

St. Louis shippers who for years 
catered to Southern business, especially 
west of the river, found it wise to stay 
away from their former fields of en- 
deavor. Cotton, lumber and rice, the 
industries that called for coal, were in 
a pitiable plight. The coal that went 
South late in 1920 is mostly still un- 
paid for. This forced the market closer 
to St. Louis and heavy credits were 
extended to any who would buy and 
store coal. 

On Jan. 21 another cut was made and 





SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM MT. OLIVE DISTRICT, 


the new prices were 75c. less on 
Standard and Mt. Olive, 25c.. less on 
Duquoin, and from 25c. to 50c. less on 
Carterville. By the middle of February 
Pennsylvania anthracite was cut to 
$15.50 for egg and grate and $15.75 
for chestnut and stove with no reduc- 
tion in the mine price. March 1 saw 
another 25c. lopped off the Illinois 
prices and warm weather played tag 
and was always “it” until April 1 
arrived. The spring prices were $5.50 
for Standard domestic sizes; $6 for 
Mt. Olive lump and $7.25 for Carter- 
ville, with steam slack at $4.25. 
These circular prices were cut if it 
needed a cut to get business by some of 
the so-called retail “wizards” who can 
sell coal below cost and make money. 
There may, however, be a difference 
of opinion between this set and the 
majority as to what constitutes a ton. 
No circular changes were issued after 


in rather well and the country call for 
chestnut was good through May, June, 
July and August, but it began to fall 
off in September. This country demand 
for chestnut evidently has fallen off as 
much as 25 per cent since 1915, due to 
forced substitution of coke ‘and soft 


coal during the war. The estimated 
tonnage of hard coal through the St. 
Louis gateway for local and country 
shipment in 1921 will not exceed 75,000 
tons, of which one firm will get close to 
60,000 tons because during the war it 
treated its ‘Western trade fairly. 
Anthracite is losing fast in the outside 
territory west of St. Louis and slowly 
but surely in the city. 

Coke made big strides in 1921. The 
new byproduct plant at Granite City, 
Ill., became a factor in the midwest. 
The St. Louis gas-house coke was scarce 
throughout the year on account of the 













































































April that really had any meaning in 9.00 
St. Louis. Mine increases meant some- e 
times a start of a retail increase, but = h 
these increases did not stick in a 388.00 : 
general way until about October, when £ ; 
advance was made on Standard and 5 
Mt. Olive of 25c. and by some dealers £*7.00 
on Carterville of 25c. 2 
There was some storage of soft coal ‘ ' 
in May and June in St. Louis and else- Be 
where. It was light. Hard coal moved 9 
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BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 
QUOTED ON ST. LOUIS, MO., MARKET. 
1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 
January:.......2%. $2.55 $2.35 $2.05 
February......... 2.85 2.10 1.85 
March........... 2.76 2.20 2.05 
Ae, ....... 0. Se 2.48 2.20 2.05 
i ee | | 2.62 2.20 2.05 
eee 2.43 2.20 2.05 
July ee 2.43 2.20 2.05 
Fy ae 2.55 y ie Is 2.05 
September....... ‘ 2.74 2.45 2 
October. ..... ; 2.66 2.50 2.13 
November. ....... 2.55 2.33 2.05 
December........ 2.55 2.35 2.05 
1920 
January........ ‘ 2.59 2; 35 2.05 
February......... 2 i535 2.35 2.05 
POORER... 5.01 08 0s 2.55 2:35 2.05 
oe 2.85 2.65 2.42 
May... 3... a2 2.75 2.50 
June 3.60 3.50 3.30 
July. 4.20 4.00 3-75 
Att 3.650525: : 5.50 53 25 5.00 
September........ 8.34 8.30 7.00 
October 8.25 7.38 5.50 
November........ 7.10 5.50 3.75 
December........ 4.32 3.09 2.29 
1921 
January...... ip 4.10 3.28 2.13 
February...... CRT 2.82 4.13 
March 3.47 3.19 2.29 
April 3.00 2375 2.25 
Mays ess 3.25 3.00 pe &, 
June 3.34 3.09 2.25 
July 3.25 2.88 1.63 
Fe ae 3.63 1 2, 1.75 
September........ 3.42 273 1.75 
October 3.75 2.75 1.25 
November........ 3.75 2.75 1.35 
December... 3.79 2.70 2.00 


F.0.B. MINES ON THE ST. LOUIS MARKET OF COAL FROM 


THE MT. OLIVE DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


SPOT PRICES 
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SPOT PRICES, F.O.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUg 
COAL, FROM WESTERN KENTUCKY, 
BY MONTHS, 1919—1921 


QUOTED ON THE LOUISVILLE, KY., MARKET 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

Jan. $2.60 $2.35 $2.05 
Feb. 2.60 2.35 2.05 
| ene. Gee 2.60 2.35 2.05 
Apr.. 2.60 2.35 2.05 
May. 3.04 2.28 1.80 
June.. 3.26 1.98 1.65 
RS BAT ee 2.27 1.96 1.55 
Aug.. 2.44 2.26 1.50 
Sept.. 2.93 2.48 1.72 
Oct 3.32 2.51 1.84 
Mov. sei. 6s. ae 2.60 2.35 2.05 
Dec 2.60 2.35 2.05 

1920 
Jan. 2.60 2.35 2.05 
Feb. 2.60 2.35 2.05 
Se ae 2.600 2.35 2.05 
Apr.. 3.35 2.93 2.44 
May. 3.60 3.47 2.67 
Se 5.40 5.08 4.00 
_. 2 See 5.53 5.32 4.97 
| SL SS eee 4.92 4.69 4.44 
Sept 7.47 7.03 6.32 
Oct 7.40 6.15 5.40 
Nov 6.38 5.12 5.50 
Dec 5.73 4.10 3.29 

1921 
Oe 3.75 2.89 2.88 
Feb. 3.95 2.27 2.18 
Mar 3.00 2.40 2.20 
Apr. 2.79 2.30 2.10 
May 2.66 eed 1.65 
June 2.56 1.99 1.47 
DO Arti cents «nid 2.78 2.14 1.50 
Aug 3.05 2.40 1.66 
Sept. 2.86 2.30 1.40 
Oct.. 2.98 2.30 1.24 
Nov 3.09 2.13 0.98 
Dec 2.74 1.78 1.25 





producers using it for water gas. On 
April 1 coke came down to $9.25 for 
gas-house sizes and $10 for byproduct 
sizes. This was in an effort to meet 
as near as possible the prices on the 
better grades of Illinois soft coal. 
Granite City coke in St. Louis retailed 
for at least 50c. under St. Louis by- 
product. On Nov. 15 the price advanced 
to $10.50 on byproduct and $9.75 on gas 
house and closed at that for 1921. 

The steam movement lagged all 
spring and midsummer but August 
saw a little steam improvement, and 
this was accompanied with a better 
domestic call from outlying territory. 
Strikes in Kansas helped Illinois coals 
and there were fairly good movements 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph and Ohaha 
districts. 

Retail business in coal in St. Louis 
was just fair and September did not 
vary to any great extent from the pre- 
ceding month up until the last week, 
and then real business appeared. It 
was a touch of the old-time panic- 
stricken public threatened by strikes 
and it nearly started a real run on 
coal, but the threatened railroad and 
mine strikes collapsed, the car shortage 
failed to materialize, money became 
scarce and the weather turned warm. 
While it lasted in October it was a 
real taste of the times that used to 
be. It did not, however, stick long 
enough to push up the retail prices. It 
caused a little flurry in the wholesale 
market, but it was artificial and 
domestic sizes were affected more than 
steam, although steam got a good start 
to come back but could not make it. 
The last week in October saw it slow 
up and it kept up the pace of slowing 
up until the end of the year. 


COAL AGE 


In the country wood became cheaper 
than coal even at the low mine prices 
that some grades sold at. Freight rates 
were the stumbling blocks in holding 
back business in the midwest. Small 
towns bought from 4 to 4 less coal in 
the last four months of 1921 than at 
any time in years and it was the 
cheapest kind when they did buy. Con- 
sumers generally sought ways of sav- 
ing on coal, for its price kept up when 
other things, including wages, came 
down. Coal was treated roughly by the 
newspapers in the Midwest and this 
had its effect. The supplies carried 
over in the bins of consumers from 
last winter gave them an independence 
that they used to advantage. 

To move freely coal must be cheaper. 
Oil and gas will replace it in many 
homes and other places. Freight rates 
must, come down and the high-toned 
contract ideas of shippers must be 
tossed into the scrap pile. Coal in 
the Midwest will sell on supply and 
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demand and if Illinois cannot get in 
at a reasonable figure, non-union 
Kentucky will take all of the Southern 
trade in Louisiana and Arkansas and 
will get as far north as St. Louis and 
well out into the state, as well as 
delivering within forty miles in Illinois 
of the Carterville fields. 

Steam users look at it much in the 
same light as domestic users and the 
subject of their abuse—the dealer. 

A smaller number of sizes in all 
fields would help most wonderfully in 
periods of depression. The feeling is: 
spreading among dealers that the fancy 
sizes are a needless expense in cuddling 
a pampered public and that a good, 
clean 2-in. hand-picked lump would do 
for domestic with 2-in. screenings and 
mine-run for steam, that it would 
simplify matters and make the cost of 
coal and the cost of selling less, and 
make the situation more agreeable to 
every factor that enters into coal, from 
miner to user. 





Kentucky Met 1921 “Kicking” Like a Soldier 


The Trade Wails but Situation Could Have Been Worse—Retailers 
Got Fair Price—Jobber Had Tougher Time—Production Slow— 
Mine Development Curtailed—Hope Centers on New Wage Scale 


By A. W. WILLIAMS 


OST Kentucky coal operators, re- 

tailers and jobbers complain that 
the 1921 season has been one of the 
meanest in the annals of the coal in- 
dustry. But good coal men, like good 
soldiers, must “kick” to be happy. 
Things have been bad in spots, but not 
unbearable. 

Retailers received fair prices during 
the year, although their volume of sales 
was small. Mild weather during both 
spring and autumn reduced consump- 
tion. There was some carryover in 
the consumers’ stocks from 1920. How- 
ever, retailers reduced prices in April, 
operating on a gross margin of be- 
tween $2 and $2.50. Handling costs 
were lowered by mechanicial equipment. 
The retailer really hasn’t much reason 
to complain except that his present 
stocks are uncomfortably heavy. 

The jobber has had a hard season for 
competition has been keen and profits 
slim. Of course eee have been 


forced to depend on the jobber more 
this year than during the war when the 
operator had business thrust upon him. 
In 1921 some were so slow in getting 
started that the early bird tied up con- 
tracts. Many concerns closed down. 
Quite a few mines in the state have 
been down for months. 

The big slump in industrial demands 
during the past year was felt at Louis- 
ville as well as all other points, al- 
though Louisville is really more of a 
jobbing than a manufacturing “enter. 
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For the first nine months of the year 
rail movement of coal to Louisville is 
given at 20,941 cars, or 964,505 tons. 
Water movement to Louisville from 
upper river points for ten months of 
the year was 45,161 tons. Average 
consumption of coal for normal times 
in Louisville is 1,500,000 tons annually 
and for the state, 6,500,000 tons. 

Statistics on Louisville movement 
are as follows: 


RECEIPTS OF COAL BY RIVER 





(In Net Tons) 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
January........ 1,400 3,022 1,080 0 
February....... 970 7,800 430 0 
Mare es 1,035 4,040 9,462 2,800 
April. . 14,533 7,520 1,600 7,594 
May.. 5,168 7,374 1,260 12,855 
June.. 10,910 9,692 17,046 5,251 
July... 4,405 8,693 3,210 40,357 
Anguat........5 2,000 5,189 586 975 
September...... 2,765 2,399 1,839 5,231 
October........ 1,975 0 4,823 4,530 
RECEIPTS OF COAL BY RAIL 
1921 1920 
‘Number Number “Number Number 
ars Tons Cars Tons 
January........ 2,846 125,264 3,203 128,536 
February....... 2,378 106,64 2,602 119,170 
March......... 2,582 120,480 2,794 127,357 
ee 2,197 101,108 2,433 113,308 
May 2,446 115,085 2,031 84,606 
June. 2,473 116,606 2,473 110,481 
eee 1,644 76,647 2,280 106,634 
August......... ,975 90,652 2,376 105,170 
September...... 2,400 112,020 2,238 103,484 


Movement of coal as a whole from 
Kentucky fields last year was larger 
than for some years past, due to better 
car supply. Western Kentucky main- 
tained prices well and had such a good 
traffic organization for reduced freight 
rates and a larger field that she secured 
through rates to Arkansas points and 
to numerous points in the middle states 
adding thousands of towns that couldn’t 
be reached except on combination rates 
in the past. 

Average prices for the eastern Ken- 
tucky field are not available although 
it is believed by prominent coal men 
that the average on a mine run basis 
was not much if any over $2.50@$2.75. 

Statistics on production in Kentucky 
for the year, based on Geological Sur- 
vey reports recently issued for ten 
months, show 24,420,000 tons for the 
ten months. Estimated monthly pro- 
duction was: January, 2,568,000 tons; 
February, 2,028,000; March, 2,100,000; 
April, 2,053,000; May, 2,489,000; June, 
2,659,000; July, 2,311,000; August, 2,- 
562,000; September, 2,601,000; October, 
3,049,000. 

Because of the threatened rail strike 
October was the largest month of the 
year in coal shipping. With 3,049,000 
tons in Kentucky alone and heavy pro- 
duction elsewhere trouble resulted be- 
cause much of the shipping was done 
on a consignment basis on mere pros- 
pects of selling the coal if the strike 
materialized. There was a heavy de- 
mand at fancy prices. In some cases it 
became necessary to practically give 
some of this coal away to escape heavy 
demurrage. During October the Louis- 
ville & Nashville R.R. handled 52,717 
cars of coal produced in mines on its 
lines, as against 51,175 cars in Decem- 
ber, 1920, the largest previous month, 
making a net increase of 1,542 cars over 
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any previous month in the history of 
the road. 

Figures based on 50-ton cars show- 
ing movement from all Louisville & 
Nashville mines for ten months of the 
year, are reported as follows: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
January.......... 42,839 40,113 34,510 36,632 
February 35,334 36,900 28,672 37,254 
DERMOID 35:25:09.5 650;8 35,423 35,113 31,091 37,750 
RE Spe 33,447.4 29,917 29,579 39,345 
May.. 42,042.9 36,101 32,793 42,288 
June.. 8,962.2 36,287 33,153 40,775 
PET sia 5ik> 65 ete 38,390.5 43,065 36,240 43,706 
August........... 43,454.4 44,419 32,232 42,230 
September........ 44,798.3 41,584 39,494 41,992 
October.......... 50,300.9 38,119 45,348 38,737 


There was not as much development 
work at new mines or improvement of 
old ones last year as during reeent 
previous years. However, there are 
seme interesting improvements under 
way in eastern Kentucky, where the 
L. & N. is improving yards, trackage, 
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spurs, etc. in order to handle larger 
tonnage. The road also built many coal 
cars last year. There was much in- 
terest in the proposed development of 
the Henry Ford interest in eastern 
Kentucky, which may result in a new 
line down from around Ashland, Ky. 
The outlook for 1922 is puzzling to 
mine interests here. Right now western 
Kentucky is under union contract and 
is suffering because of wage cuts in 
non-union eastern Kentucky, but is pro- 
tected by the fact that Indiana and IIli- 
nois are holding firmly. The whole in- 
dustry awaits with keen interest the 
termination of union wage agreements 
at the end of March, when, according 
to many coal men, wages are going 
down and West Virginia and eastern 
and southeastern Kentucky stand a 
strong chance of putting some of the 
other unionzed districts on the run. 





Chicago and Middle West Finish Unhappy 
Year; Market Generally Dull Throughout 


Spot Buying Gets 70-80 Per Cent of Business—Strike Threats 
Prod Trade for a Few Weeks, but Torpor Settles Down Again 
—Factories Beginning Now to Stock for April Mine Strike 


By HAVEN 


HERE are going to be very few 

operators with mines in the Middle 
West who will remember 1921 with any 
degree of pleasure. The year just 
ended was one of the most unfortunate 
that the coal industry had ever had to 
cope with. From start to finish the 
market was weak and prices declined 
steadily from January to December. 
This unfortunate condition is, perhaps, 
brought home to us all the more by 
way of contrast, because 1920 was one 
of the best coal years the Illinois and 
Indiana mines ever experienced. 


A. REQUA 


of raw material, and consequently coal 
was affected among the first. During 
January and February there was a 
steady decline in prices on practically 
all grades of coals consumed in this 
market. 

When the season for contracts came 
around it was found that many big 
industries were planning to buy coal 
on the open market, rather than con- 
tracting, as they had generally done 
in previous years. The fact that 
relatively few contracts were closed 































































































Early in January, 1921, prices quoted % 800 
on Middle West coals were high as Ss: 
compared with prices quoted: today, 8 
although back at that time the market mare ef 
for coal had begun to weaken mate- ett aS cee 
rially. The industrial situation was 2 
extremely unsatisfactory and _ there 3 600 me 
developed a well-defined uncertainty as or: ; a 
to the future, which affected practically 3 
all manufacturers. This uncertainty » 500 
caused them to curtail all purchases 2 
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SPOT PRICES F.O.B. MINES ON THE ST. LOUIS MARKET OF COAL FROM 
THE STANDARD FIELD OF ILLINOIS 
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SPOT PRICES F.O.B. MINES ON THE 
CHICAGO MARKET OF COAL FROM 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


last year injected into the coal situa- 
tion a strong feeling of uncertainty, 
which immediately made itself felt 
through lower quotations. The tempta- 
tion to cut prices was great, as 
practically all sales agents were anxious 
to give their mines running time, 
therefore there was a mad scramble 
for what little business was available. 
It is quite safe to say that perhaps 
70 to 80 per cent of the tonnage sold 
in the Middle West this year was sold 





SPOT PRICES, F.0.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM CENTRAL ILLINOIS, 


BY MONTHS, 1919-1921. 

QUOTED ON CHICAGO, ILL., MARKET 

1919 

Lump Mine Run Screenings 

Janua: $2.55 $2.35 $2.05 
leery 2.60 2.35 2.05 
OS See 2.65 2.39 2.05 
has 2.65 2.35 2.05 
May.. 2.65 2.23 2.05 
June. 2.70 2.23 2.05 
| RS 2.70 2.23 2.03 
August. 3.25 2.25 2.03 
September........ 2.63 2.25 1.90 
October. 3.00 2.40 2.20 
November 2.55 2.35 2.05 
December 2.55 2.35 2.05 

1920 
January 2.55 2.35 2.05 
February 2.55 2.35 2.05 
_ .. Ss ae 2.85 2.55 2.25 
Vo" Sees See 3.13 2.88 2.55 
 cabssce sto ee 3.50 3.10 2.80 
June.. 4.00 3.59 3.33 
ae 6.25 6.00 6.00 
OS EE ee 9.00 8.25 7.25 
September........ 8.00 7.45 5.88 
October. . . . 13 4.95 4.97 
November........ 5.60 4.31 3.07 
December. 4.63 2.98 2.35 

1921 
Januai 3.53 2.38 1.72 
eieenty ices 2.88 2.00 1.58 
0 Ser 2.63 2.00 1.75 
SE seo icn ss x sae 2.97 2.44 1.70 
May.. 3.25 2.79 1.75 
June. . 2.90 2.43 1.62 
DEP sxape cesses 2.53 2.35 1.65 
OS 2.66 2.24 1.58 
September 2.70 2.38 1.66 
October. 2.50 2.25 1.45 
November. ....... 3.26 2.60 1.60 
December........ 3.23 2.43 1.68 
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on the open market—a most unusual 
circumstance. 

In normal years the early summer 
months see the retail dealers buying 
domestic coal in order to stock up for 
the threshing season as well as for 
the winter months. This year this class 
of buyer was conspicuously absent, 
and all summer what little domestic 
coal was sold was practically forced 
out on the trade. In addition to this, 
the Illinois and Indiana operators re- 
ceived serious competition in the North- 
west from the docks at the Head of 
the Lakes. In some instances dock 
freight rates were lowered and quo- 
tations also reduced, all of which tended 
to make it far more difficult to sell 
Indiana and Illinois coals in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota. Toward the end of 
the summer the demand for domestic 
coal was no better. Retail dealers all 
maintained that their customers were 
not buying, or if they were buying, 
were purchasing in one or two ton 
lots or less. 

During the autumn months the 
Middle West market enjoyed its only 
period of activity for the whole year. 
This stimulation was brought about by 
the threat of a railroad strike, very 
closely followed by the menace of a 
strike among the coal miners. Both 
controversies, however, were tempo- 
rarily settled and our strong market 
only lasted a few weeks. What looked 
to operators and sales agents alike 
like a good market last year would 
hardly stand out in normal years as 
anything above the average, but the 
industrial depression was so manifest 
that even a very slight change for 
the better in the way of a demand for 
coal was very noticeable indeed. 

After the public realized that no 
difficulties were to be encountered from 
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complete stagnation. As the year 
ended no noticeable recovery in the 
market had taken place. 

During the last few weeks of the 
year the weather was unseasonably 
warm and, consequently, the normal 
demand for domestic coal was entirely 
lacking. Operators, therefore, ran 
their mines only one or two days a 
week when they ran at all. This short 
running time brought about a little 
demand for steam coals, so prices on 
screenings strengthened to around $2 
per ton. There is no doubt that 
screenings prices will remain at this 
level for some time to come, because 
even should some cold weather force 
the mines to take care of their domestic 
demands, the call for screenings now 
is such that the price will be main- 
tained. Factories are buying in an- 
ticipation of an April strike and they 
feel that prices on steam coal will 
advance slowly but surely as April 1 
draws near. Quite naturally purchas- 
ing agents wish to buy at the lowest 
level of the market so they are now 
starting to purchase. 

All year Illinois and Indiana oper- 
ators were at a decided disadvantage, 
because they were called upon to com- 
pete with non-union coal from fields in 
eastern Kentucky and West Virginia. 
As is pretty generally known, Indiana 
and Illinois mines are strongly union- 


ized, consequently any reduction in 
mine labor is out of the question. In 
portions of the East, however, the 
situation is entirely different, as 


operators in a great many cases are 
able to keep their labor costs more in 
line with the market on coal, thus put- 
ting operators in Illinois and Indiana 
with fixed labor costs, at a disadvantage. 
As the year drew to an end Illinois 










































































the railroad men or from the miners 900 i 
coal buying stopped. Those who had \ 
bought coal for fear of strikes had £ 800 ; 
enough to take care of their needs for = 
two or three months, while those who 8 H 
did not buy stayed out of the market c 7.00 
because their plants were idle, and as a | 
industrial conditions did not improve 12 1 
after the strike threats cleared away, + 600 t 
those plants still remained inactive and rd | 
out of the market. The only way to 2 \ 
describe the period immediately fol- § 500 \ 
lowing the strike scare is to term it a & \ 
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SPOT PRICES F.O.B. MINES ON THE 


CHICAGO MARKET OF COAL FROM 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
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and Indiana operators found their cus- 
tomers in the Middle West buying 
Eastern coal and buying it at prices 
f.o.b. their stations cheaper than they 
could buy coal from our own fields. As 
a general rule, Eastern coal is of a 
higher grade than Middle West coal, 
so it can be readily seen the harm this 
unnatural situation has brought to our 
own operators. 

The year 1922 is going to prove in- 
teresting for the Middle West coal 
trade. In the first place our operators 
will have to decide how they can com- 
bat their Eastern rivals who, at the 
present time, are depriving them of 
their natural market. In the second 
place, it is not drawing too much on 
the imagination to predict that the 
railroads are going to have trouble with 
their labor when rates are to be re- 
duced, and in the third place, those 
closely in touch with the coal situation 
are expecting trouble with the miners 
April 1. Taking all these matters into 
consideration, it is quite safe to say 
that 1922 will at least see a few periods 
of active markets. 

So far as the industrial situation is 
concerned, it is reckless and hazardous 
to predict what 1922 will have in store 
for us. Almost everyone realizes, of 
course, that 1921 took us a long way 
back on the road to normalcy and that 
this path will not have to be traversed 
again. 

The feeling of the coal man is that 
1922 will show a decided improvement 
over the year just ended, but when 
pressed for his grounds for this 
opinion he is rather vague, arguing 
mainly along grounds that funda- 
mentally the economic situation of this 
country is much sounder than it was a 
year ago. 





SPOT PRICES F.O.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, 
BY MONTHS, 1919—1921 


QUOTED ON CHICAGO, ILL., MARKET 


1919 
Lump Mine Run Screenings 

BM sissecsce ace os., Seeee $2.35 $2.05 
Sere 2.55 2.35 2.05 
ee 2.69 2.43 1.97 
Apr... 2.65 2.43 2.03 
ay... 2.65 2.43 2.03 
June... 2.80 2.40 2.02 
ae oe 2.38 2.35 2.10 
CS See oe 3.00 2.50 2.00 
ae ae a 2.85 2.53 2.20 
Oct... a.13 2.53 2.20 
OY Svcs ae wales ode 2.53 2.35 2.05 
Dec 2.39 4:33 2.05 

1920 
Jan.. 2.55 2.35 2.05 
Feb. 2.55 2.35 2.05 
re 2.55 2.35 2.05 
Apr... 3.28 3.05 2.68 
ayi.. 3.70 3.30 2.80 
June... 4.03 3.60 2.90 
a ae 4.24 3.32 3.67 
a ee 8.13 7.50 7.50 
| See 7.80 6.98 6.73 
Oct... 6.69 6.25 5.60 
». ae 6.16 5.04 4.24 
Dec 4.96 4.08 3.12 

1921 
Jan.... .96 2.90 2.60 
Feb... . 83 2.75 1.63 
. Seer .62 3.00 1.70 
m Jo 3.38 1.80 
ee 6 5-5 sche in.@,0 aes ; 3.29 1.90 
2.96 1.96 
IGS ares ao.ae 3.04 1.77 
Strict atte S:i2 1.80 
ee oe 2.92 1,87 
3.00 1.74 
Seti s Sided vwherd 2.90 1.58 
Vaseecicwae sas 2.80 1.90 
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Duluth Looks Into 1922 with Some Optimism 


Docks at Head of Lakes Are Brimming Full—Industries 
Expected to Stimulate Demand Soon—Shipments from 
Lower Lake Ports Exceed 1920 by Over a Million Tons 


By S. M. CHAMBERS 


OCKS brim full of coal of all 

descriptions throughout the year 
and a drop in prices within the last 
few days are the outstanding features 
of the 1921 coal situation at the head of 
the Lakes. Following a year in which 
prices were steady, especially after a 
new range from the levels of 1920 was 
made effective May 1, the market held 
steady until almost the last week in 
December. Then it sagged because of 
lack of demand and because dock men 
grew anxious to get some of their huge 
stocks turned into cash. 

Dock men, however, are far from 
despondent at the outlook for the com- 
ing year, believing that industries will 
soon start up which will give them a 
ready market for their oversupply. The 
most optimistic, however, will not admit 
that there is any possibility of a scar- 
city of coal before the {opening of 
navigation next spring, and the best 
that can be hoped for now is a suf- 
ficient clearing of the docks to permit 
of enough storage room for the normal 
amount of upbound coal next year, so 
that the carriers will not have to come 
up light during the major portion of 
the season. 

In following the price level through 
the year a general downward bend 
may be noted. Never at any time did 
the price curve turn upward except in 
remote cases where special grades, 
which sold off at intervals because of 
oversupply, regained former levels. 

In January, 1921, both bituminous 
and anthracite were fully $6 higher 
than at present, with little coal to 
be had and dealers and dock men 
supplying customers on the ration prin- 
ciple. This continued with but a slight 
downward bend caused by the approach 
of summer, until the opening of 


ranged as follows: Youghiogheny and 
Hocking lump, $7; run-of-pile, $6.25;, 
screenings, $4. Pocahontas lump, $10; 
run-of-mine, $7. Anthracite was set 
as follows: Egg, $12.35; stove and nut, 
$12.60; pea, $10.60, and buckwheat, 
$8.50. 

A shortage of coal was feared for 
this year similar to the one at the end 
of last year and prices held fairly 
steady until it became evident in 
August and September that there would 
be no shortage and that the only diffi- 
culty would be to find dockage for the 
coal until dealers should make up their 
minds to buy. Even with this condition 
evident prices held firm in the main, 
and dock men expressed the fear that 
when the cold weather came dealers 
and manufacturing concerns would be 
unable to fill their demands. 

But hope for resumption in the 
bituminous trade proved unfounded, as 
many of the iron-ore mines on the 
Mesaba range closed one at a time 
throughout the summmer and failed to 
resume to build up their dumps 
throughout the winter. Mills in Duluth 
and the surrounding Northwest closed 
up, and have only lately been reopen- 
ing in a desultory manner. 

Despite the lack of trade, prices were 
maintained and only in one or two 
places did any weakness show. Buck- 
wheat was the slackest of the hard 
coals with drops of $1 under the fixed 
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SHIPMENTS FROM DULUTH AND SUPERIOR 
DOCKS 





(In Carloads) 

Month 1921 1920 
ON EOL RE 8,403 35,908 
OS RES errr ert rer 8,164 32,202 
| REEF, eee 7,450 20,177 
Apri 5,830 10,400 
_ Re ee rrr 7,883 8,444 
Dab che ok soso se Shasnee 9,557 10,401 
_ Ae ea 13,448 15,052 
A - 20,009 19,906 
September 18,735 21,126 
SRE. ip ab be bis 0 W455 0 0 be 28,722 20,286 
CO ar eer 18,276 20,453 
SURUENEE A Shee se hs dss eweess *15,000 12,621 

Ptsikeonunssenanseseuee 161,477 226,976 

* Estimated. 





price, and screenings frequently went 
to $3 in the bituminous family, chiefly 
because of the fire hazard, as some 
docks were reported as short through- 
out the season. 

One small drop in price was recorded 
in November, but the market rallied 
and until the final drop at the close of 
December it was thought that prices 
would come through at the list. Final 
prices are about $1 lower all around 
than those given above. 

A comparison of shipments from the 
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docks, given in carload lots, shows the 
decrease in outward shipments during 
1921. The December total for 1921 
has~ been estimated at 15,000 tons. 
Official figures for December are not 
available at this writing. 

These figures show that with the un- 
usually heavy shipments from lower 
Lake ports, which totalled 10,164,849 
tons and exceeded the previous year’s 
supply by 1,134,183 tons, or 12.56 per 
cent, the docks were more than crowded 
early in the year. 

Coal came into the local port steadily 
throughout the year with the heaviest 
traffic in May, June, July and August. 
‘There were received 1,844,642 tons of 
anthracite and 8,320,207 tons of bitumi- 
nous. 

Despite present conditions an opti- 
mistic attitude is everywhere evident 
in the coal trade. Coal men here feel 
that is is only a matter of time before 
the large industries of this section will 
open up, and that when this occurs 
there will be a great demand for coal 
and that the docks will be cleared of 
their surplus stocks. 





Since Buyers’ Strike of 1920, Consumer Has 
Had Control of Northwest Coal Market 


Able to Get Along for Awhile Without Coal, Purchasers 
Have Held Off, Hoping for Lower Market—Market Torn 
Between Intimations of Famine and Drop in Prices 


By G. A. 


N the heels of a sharp slump in 

values which set in about the be- 
ginning of December, 1920, the 1921 
coal trade in the Northwest fell into 
a depression from which it has not yet 
recovered. The primary cause of the 
depression was temperamental. For 
several seasons the people of the 
Northwest have had it hammered into 
them during all their conscious mo- 
ments that coal is a scarce and 
precious article which can be obtained 
only by extraordinary efforts and by 
making desperate appeals. All through 
1920 this was the theme, major and 
minor, which was projected at them. 

When the break came and the ex- 
travagant prices of the autumn of 1920 
began to slide downward, it was rea- 
lized that the buyers’ strike had been 
successful, and there has not been a 
minute since that time that they have 
not been in control. 

The general refusal to buy was not 
an organized movement by any means. 
It was a resentment against the prices 
that had prevailed, augmented by the 
tight money situation which made it 
exceedingly desirable to confine all pur- 
chases to as narrow a volume as pos- 
sible. People have not bought coal 
because they could get along without 
it for some time. They were glad to 
do this, because they always hoped that 
some miracle would happen whereby 
they could get prices down still 
further. 

The situation in the Northwest is 
unique in the coal business. It is 
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about the only place where there are 
facilities for accumulating any great 
stocks in the summer for use during 
the succeeding winter. Here the docks 





-in some undetermined manner. 
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frighten people into buying coal early 
—to avert a “famine.” A _ famine 
seems of little moment in the spring, 
anyway, but especially so when things 
were receding and there seemed to be 
little chance of anything being scarce. 
People would not buy. 

They were threatened with a gradu. 
ated scale of ascending prices if they 
did not buy early. But it had no ef. 
fect. Possibly the argument might 
have been more effective had it not 
been for a constant stream of intima- 
tions that somewhere, somehow, prices 
were to be reduced. It was to be either 
through a freight reduction or a new 
combination of lake and rail freight or 
There 
was a reduction in the lake and rail 
combination during the summer, but it 
was offset by a revised freight schedule 
through the Northwest, which resulted 
in more increases than otherwise. 

Brave efforts were made to maintain 
the list prices which had been put 
forth with the opening of the season. 
Some courageous souls adhered to 
their lists in the face of prices which 
upon their basis of figuring were at 
net cost, or possibly a little under. 
They maintained their principles and 
to a considerable extent retained their 
coal. Others figured that in times like 
these the principal thing was to turn 
coal into money. If they could not get 
an order at the list price, it might be 
possible to induce one at less than list. 
Competition became keen and keener. 
It usually proved that there was some- 
one who needed business sufficiently to 
write it at a concession. 

As a result of the abnormal condi- 
tions, dock prices have been cut from 
the list by as much as 40c. to 60c. on 










































































soft coal. Hard coal, of course, has 
at the Head of the Lakes have st Se ee ee ee 
space for fully a ser unis if ia ‘Oi. maintained its price. That is one item 
ter’s needs. If the arrangement were which does not fluctuate. These re- 
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duced figures have been current late in 
the autumn and at the opening of 
winter. 

The all-rail factors of Illinois and 
Indiana apparently has yielded for the 
present on much of their tonnage in 
this territory. In the lake and rail 
freight rate they had an adverse 
freight total on competitive coal to 
work against, which narrowed their 
field appreciably. But even in their 
usual field of the Twin Cities and 
South, they did not furnish the keen 
competition for business that has ever 
marked them in the past. They were 
unable to do much during the summer, 
as there are no facilities for storing 
this coal. It must be put into the con- 
sumers’ bins beyond a small tonnage 
which can be stored in dealers’ yards. 
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Hence with no buying going on through 
the summer and autumn, there was 
practically no business moving until 
toward cold weather. Then only a 
moderate tonnage was moving, be- 
cause they did not seem to be able to 
meet competition beyond a_ limited 
field. They had cut down production 
to a fraction of a week, and so had less 
surplus coal which would seek a mar- 
ket in the Northwest. Even when win- 
ter came on they did not seem to have 
the aggressiveness of former years of 
hard-earned business. 

Their price at the mine has been 
trimmed all the way from 30c. to 50c., 
but despite all concessions and strong- 
arm methods of selling, the situation 
has been and continues to be a slow 
and dull one. 





Northern West Virginia Output Drops to Half 


Lake Trade Disappears Early in 1921—Region Fared 
as Well as the Best — Labor Situation Quiet — Row 
Starts Over B. & O. Purchase of Indian Creek Spur 


By R. A. WILLIAMSON 


ORTHERN West Virginia pro- 

duced far less coal in 1921 than in 
1920. The year’s output will not ex- 
ceed 14,365,000 net tons, whereas ship- 
ments for 1920 were 22,758,000 net 
tons. It was a discouraging year. 
Those companies with the foresight and 
good fortune to make contracts at what 
was considered a low price have not 
fared so badly. Almost without excep- 
tion the other mines are shut down. 

The Lake trade, usually depended 
upon to bolster up a bad year, helped 
during the first part of the season but 
took a slump and with the exception of 
one company practically no one shipped 
any Lake coal. In 1920 the shipments 
totaled approximately 1,284,000 net 
tons. In 1921 they amounted to 642,000 
tons, a loss of 50 per cent. When the 
figures are available it probably will be 
found that during the year about 10 per 
cent of the mines of northern West Vir- 
ginia were shut down at least part of 
the time and that a fair average of 
working time for the others was about 
40 per cent, or between two and three 
days per week. Yet it is generally 
conceded that the region fared as well 
as the best in securing tonnage. 

The labor situation has been quiet 
and turnover is negligible. Some mine 
owners, particularly the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators Association, 
hold that the contract with the United 
Mine Workers must stand and that 
there could be no change in rates until 
it expires. In a few isolated cases 
small operators have repudiated the 
union scale and are running, apparently 
with little or no labor trouble. 

The railroad-car situation is reversed. 
Instead of a constant shortage there 
has been an almost constant surplus. 
The most important railroad feature of 
the year was the agitation for lower 
freight rates. The demand of the opera- 
fors for lower rates and their assertion 
that they cannot exist without some re- 





lief, the reply of the railroads that they 
cannot run at all if rates are cut, and 
the violent effort of Ohio to obtain some 
further advantage over West Virginia 
competition have been at the fore all 
year. The freight goes steadily on, 
apparently with no end in sight. 

Another railroad problem has arisen. 
Recently a spur line was projected from 
the Monongahela Ry. up Indian Creek, 
in Monongahela County, West Virginia, 
about ten miles north of Fairmont. This 
spur opens up a virgin coal field. It is 
already long enough to have several 
mines now giving it tonnage, and a 
large amount of territory has been pur- 
chased ahead of its construction. This 
road was privately constructed and its 
purchase by the Monongahela Ry. was 
taking shape. It now develops that the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has purchased 
this spur from the builders and has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a confirmation of the pur- 
chase. 

The operators and owners of coal 
lands on the projection have made 
vigorous protest. They assert that the 
Monongahela Ry. is the logical road to 
purchase and own this spur, that the 
Monongahela has practically completed 
arrangements to take it over and that 
the B. & O. has acquired the spur 
through underhand work. They further 
assert that the B. & O. will simply 
throttle the spur because it would give 
tonnage to a competitor, that their 
lands will remain undeveloped, and they 
will lose large sums of money. The 
argument is attracting much attention. 

Transfers of coal lands and dealing in 
both developed and undeveloped proper- 
ties has continued. Early in the year a 
number of new companies were organ- 
ized and operations started. As the 
depression in the coal business increased 
from month to month these various 
projects slackened up; on some work 
was suspended, some were abandoned 
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indefinitely and a few have continued. 
At the end of the year practically no 
new development work was going on, 
but trading in acreages of various coal 
seams was still somewhat active. 

Inquiries were still coming in from 
other industries for operating coal 
properties, apparently with the idea of 
having their own fuel supply, but few 
of these inquiries have resulted in ac- 
tual acquisitions of coal lands by such 
concerns. 

One notable transaction was consum- 
mated toward the end of the year by 
which the coal property of the Monon- 
gahela Power & Railway Co. was pur- 
chased by the Consolidation Coal Co., 
the price mentioned being somewhere 
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in the neighborhood of three million 
dollars. By this deal the Consolidation 
Company acquires something like 4,500 
acres of Pittsburg coal including the 
mining plant purchased some years ago 


‘by the Monongahela Company from 


the New Central Coal & Coke Co. 
Considering the slump the coal busi- 
ness has taken during the year, together 
with the number of small companies 
which have been operated in many cases 
in a very haphazard way, it is surpris- 
ing and gratifying to find so small a 
number have actually failed. How long 
these companies can continue to 
weather the storm is problematical. It 
is to be hoped that relief in some form 
will make its appearance during 1922. 
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Seesawing of Prices and Demand Brings About 


Chaos in Kansas Coal Field 


Dumping Practice and Cut-Throat Competition the 
Chief Factors in Unsettling the Industry—Operators 
Are Hopeful But Wary of Making Predictions 


By E. J. KNICKERBOCKER 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HE year just closed probably was 

one of the worst, if not the worst, 
the coal trade has ever experienced. 
It was thought that the operator would 
profit by the example set by the Fuel 
Administration appointed by the Presi- 
dent during the Great War and con- 
tinue the business on a stabilized basis, 
but as soon as the demand for coal 
slackened, operators in outside fields 
began to dump coal in markets that 
they did not ordinarily supply, hoping 
thereby to keep their mines in opera- 
tion. This practice of dumping, 
together with the decrease in price of 
fuel oil, created a condition that was 
chaotic, to say the least. 

In some instances it was found that 
operators would offer coal to jobbers at 
a much less price than the sales agent 
had quoted the same day to the same 
trade. This cut-throat competition 


started in February and grew worse 
from week to week till the close of the 
year. Operators were _ sacrificing 
domestic or screened grades of coal so 
as to produce steam grades for which 
they had a market, and the next week 
they were sacrificing steam grades, so 
as to fill orders they had on their book 
for domestic grades. 

Fuel ‘oil began to advance in October 
and continued on the upgrade right 
along until some steam plants which 
had taken to oil during the early sum- 
mer reverted to coal, and at the close 
of the year the demand for slack or 
steam grades was nearer normal than 
at any time during the year, and this 
resulted in a surplus of lump coal right 
in midwinter, when the contrary might 
with reason have been expected. 

The chaotic condition applied to all 
grades of coal; the continvled seesawing 
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resulted in all grades reaching a level 
which was even below the cost of pro- 
duction for mine-run. 

No class of trade was better than 
another and no one grade of coal was in 
better demand than another for any 
length of time. The seesawing in de- 
mand for different grades of coal was a 
steady up and down with coal operators 
on both ends of the board and they re- 
ceived a bump every time they came 
down and they did not stay up long 
enough to enjoy any benefits. 

As to the outlook for the new year, 
it is anybody's guess. Operators are 
hopeful but afraid to make any predic- 
tion. This section, being largely of 
agricultural and live stock interests, is 
hard hit by the low prices that have 
prevailed for grain, cattle and hogs, and 
anything that will benefit the farmers 
and stockmen will result in benefit to 
all class of business, including coal. 
Locally, Kansas mines were hit harder 
than most coal fields due to the long 
strike and fight Alexander Howat made 
against the Industrial Court Law of 
Kansas. At the close of the year this 
strike had resulted in Kansas miners 
losing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in wages, operators losing money by 
reason of their mines being closed and 
in addition losing trade to outside fields, 
and all Mr. Howat has gained is a cell 
in the County Jail. 





Colorado Operators Look Hopefully Into 1922 


Last Year’s Production, Fluctuating Wildly from High to Low 
Totals 3,500,000 Tons Under 1920—Bituminous Prices Drop 
With Wages—Mine Owners Expect Union Scaie to Smash Up 


By W. E. BOYER 


LTHOUGH Colorado’s output for 
1921 was about 3,500,000 tons less 
than in 1920, determination to meet 
obstacles, including industrial slumps, 
strikes and general unrest among con- 
sumers is written in the irregular line 
on the coal chart kept by the Colorado 
and New Mexico Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation. New records were established, 
wherein high and low tonnage figured. 
Operator and retailer both lost finan- 
cially. The consumer was indifferent 
and unwilling to listen to anything but 
the announcement of a cut in prices. 

Operators in Colorado are not over- 
optimistic; neither are they pessimistic 
about 1922; but many see a repetition, 
on a smaller scale, perhaps, of last 
year’s uncertainties and hazards, in- 
cluding a general disruption when the 
miners’ contract throughout the coun- 
try expires March 31. This contract 
is intact where union forces predomin- 
nate, but unions have no standing with 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the 
largest operator in the state. 

The United Mine Workers was effect- 
ively subdued during the closing 
months of the year, but not disor- 
ganized. This was an indirect factor 
in bringing down the price of lump 
bituminous $1 after wages had been cut 
about 33 per cent in certain mines. 
Weather conditions unfavorable to the 


burning of fuel on a large scale and 
unrealized expectations of freight-rate 
reductions both had their effect in 
bringing the “worst coal year Colorado 
has ever experienced.” 

Such is the assertion of Harry F. 
Nash a member of the Colorado state 
transportation committee, a member of 
the traffic committee of the coal opera- 
tors’ association and vice-president of 
the Oakdale Coal Co. He refers to a 
coal chart that shows a tonnage of 
250,000 for both the first week in 1921 
and the first week in 1920. The second 
week in January, 1921, production 
jumped 35,000 tons. This proved to be 
the highest week’s tonnage of the year 
and equalled the high record for 1920. 

Like 1920, the year just closed 
reached the high tonnage level of 285,- 
000 twice, the last time in the third 
week in October. But the closing weeks 
in December brought production to the 
unprecedented low level of 115,000 tons 
a week, just what the low summer ton- 
nage was in the third week in June. 
During a period of ten weeks—from 
early in January to the middle of 
March—there was a difference in the 
weekly tonnage between these two 
calendar points of 160,000. Another 


toboggan slide of ten weeks ran from 
the latter part of October to the clos- 
ing days of December. 





Colorado mines produced approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 tons in 1921, against 
12,500,000 tons in 1920. The 1920 aver- 
age weekly output was 240,559. In 1921 
it was less than 200,000 tons. Develop- 
ment of mining properties was perhaps 


‘not up to the average because of a 


reduced tonnage and on account of un- 
usual activities during 1920. 

“One of the greatest difficulties oper- 
ators are facing is the unjust freight 
rates on all Colorado consignments to 
competitive territory, as compared to 
freight rates from all other producing 
fields to that competitive territory,” 
says Mr. Nash. “This territory in 1910 
extended to Missouri River points, 
when about 65 per cent of the coal used 
in Lincoln, Neb., for example, was 
shipped from Colorado. Today there is 
practically no business between Colo- 
rado mines and Nebraska, Kansas, lowa 
and South Dakota. Corn is replacing 
coal for heating purposes not only in 
farm houses but in schools and other 
buildings.” 

Dealers stocked up in anticipation of 
a big trade last winter. The winter 
was one of the mildest in Colorado’s 
history. Denver dealers, for example, 
have 65,000 to 75,000 tons on hand, 
some of which was bought during the 
early months of 1921 at a price averag- 
ing about $1 more than it brings today. 
Tightness of the money market did not 
hit Western states until last July, after 
dealers had stocked up with what 
proved to be high priced coal. 

During October dealers feared a rail- 
road strike, and despite their own wish 
in the matter, piled up more coal in 
their yards. The strike did not develop, 
but bituminous prices slumped. This 
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came after the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., had successfully bested the union. 
Mine price dropped $1. This reduction 
was passed along to the consumer by 
the retail department of that company. 

This had the temporary effect of 
working a hardship on those operators 
who recognized the union and who, for 
the time at least, were compelled to 
reduce their own output, because they 
were unable to cope with the reduced 
mine price set by the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., which produces about one- 
third of the Colorado output. Union 
leaders are endeavoring to include the 
3,500 or 4,000 miners of this company 
in their threatened state-wide tie-up of 
mines next April. 

Many operators feel the cut in bitu- 
minous wages and mine prices will 
have a salutary effect in the coal busi- 
ness. 

Bituminous lump last January 
brought $6 at the mine; storage in 
April and May was $5.50; In June and 
July, $5.75, and from August to early 
December $6, when the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. dropped to $5, based on a 
new wage scale. Miners’ wages were 
cut from $1.02 to 78c. a ton. If market 
conditions permitted the miner to work 
as he did during the first eight months 
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of 1921 he would be averaging from 
$9 to $11 a day, it is estimated. In- 
side day men are getting $5.25 and out- 
side day men $4.15. Miners averaged 
throughout the year from $12 to $15 a 
day, according to reports made before 
the Colorado Industrial Commission. 
Day men for inside work got $7.75 to 
$8, and outside men $6.75 to $6.90. 

About 500,000 tons of household coal 
were used in Denver in 1921 against 
550,000 during 1920; 250,000 tons of 
small steam sizes against 300,000 in 
1920, and considerably under 500,000 
tons for industrial uses, against ap- 
proximately 600,000 tons in 1920. 

The domestic retail margin averaged 
$2.50, while Denver steam averaged 
$1.50 and car lots in country districts 
$1.50. These margins were about the 
same as those of the previous year, 
with the cost of business about the 
same and bituminous grades cut $1 in 
price. Bituminous retailed a year ago 
for $11.50 to $12; today it is $10.50 to 
$11. Louisville lignite dropped from 
$5.75 to $5.25 at the mine, and retailed 
at $9.25, against $10.15 late in 1920, 


with wages unchanged. Weld County 


lignite was mined at $4.50 and retailed 
for from $8.50 down to $6.15, against 
$8.90 late in 1920. 





Eastern Ohio Hard Hit by “No Market” in 1921 


Production 1,500,000 Tons Short of 1920 and 3,000,000 Tons 
Behind 1918 — Prices Slump Steadily — Normal Market 
Saturates Early and Other Buyers Are Hard To Find 


' By K. M. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ASTERN OHIO coal fields had a 

hazardous and unstable time of it 
during 1921. Production was sub-nor- 
mal practically every month, the year’s 
output falling 1,500,000 tons short of 
1920 and 3,000,000 tons behind that 
peak year, 1918. Prices slumped 
steadily. “No market” was a decided 
hindrance to mining all the way from 
January to December except in the first 
week of November, when the region 
reached 76 per cent of capacity to meet 
a spurt of demand caused by Judge 
Anderson’s injunction against the 
check-off. Many consumers feared a 
rail and mine strike and were stocking 
for it. However, this demand imme- 
diately disappeared and the next week 
production dropped 100,000 tons. No 
other week brought much cheer to the 
eastern Ohio market. It felt the in- 
dustrial depression early and _ late. 
Markets drawing their fuel from this 
region were saturated during the first 
months, and buyers elsewhere were 
hard to find. The trade looks more 
hopefully into 1922, however. 

The potential capacity of the eastern 
Ohio No. 8 field for the year is con- 
Servatively placed at 32,212,000 tons. 
The following table shows that dur- 
ing 1921 only 18,031,000 tons were 
raised and indicates the extent of pro- 
duction by months on the several rail- 
roads serving the district: 

The production in this field in net 
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Lack of market was the prime fac- 
tor limiting production during the year 
just closed. The volume of mining 
output lost during the year because of 
it is estimated at 9,000,000 tons and 
the worktime sacrificed are: 


PERCENTAGE OF TIME LOST BY MONTHS 


DURING 1921 
Per Per 
Cent Cent 
January..... ~ SO Des cc SFP 
February oe POR. wc SES 47 
MAPON.. ..06 50 .c sees 50 September......... 50 
April... 53. Octeheti... cesses: 48 
May.. 31 ©6Newemer.. ...4.:> 45 
June.. 56 - DIE, 660 i040 60 


Production was at its lowest ebb dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year prior 
to the season of heavy Lake shipping. 
As the Lake trade occupies an impor- 
tant position in the coal business of 
eastern Ohio, attention was directed to 
that quarter very early in the year. By 
the end of January reports had it that 
contracts for Lake coal were being 
negotiated at $3.50 per ton, that some 
mines had begun shipping Lake coal 
and that by the end of February 140,- 
000 tons had been floated at Cleveland, 
Erie and Astabula. 

But this early activity in Lake ship- 
ping did not stimulate industrial buy- 
ing. By the middle of March a total 
of 48 freighters had taken cargoes with 
an aggregate tonnage floated of 400,- 
000 tons. 

Ohio shippers’ asked lower freight 
rates on Lake coal from mines to docks, 
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PRODUCTION OF COAL IN EASTERN OHIO, 1921 
(In Net Tons) 
SR ree, eee B. & O. Penna .&L.E N. Y.C. Totals 
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alleging a disadvantage of 58c. per ton 
on coal to the Northwest in competi- 
tion with Illinois shippers, as a result 
a cut of 28c. per ton became effective 
May 4. Thereupon the output in east- 
ern Ohio increased. 

The marketing of coal in a year of 
general business depression has not 
been without its perplexities for both 
coal operator and retailer. By Feb- 
ruary sales forces were being enlarged 
and additional salesmen calling upon 
manufacturer and dealer. A coal-trade 
tour was conducted over one northern 
Ohio railroad in an effort to. induce 
various consumers to lay in their sup- 
ply of fuel during the time-.of plentiful 
car supply and a midsummer advertis- 
ing campaign was inaugurated by re- 
tailers urging domestic consumers to 
fill their bins. However, barring spotty 
improvement, inertia continued in the 
trade until late summer, when the steel 
industry began showing signs of new 
life and the carriers and public utilities 
began entering the market for fuel. 

With the exception of spot prices on 
slack, which reacted from the extreme 
low range of $1 to $1.25 per ton in 
June, the trend on all other grades of 
eastern Ohio coal was persistently 
downward. Because lump was pre- 





SPOT PRICES, F.O.B. MINES, OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL FROM PITTSBURGH NO. 8 DISTRICT, 
BY MONTHS, 1919-1921 
QUOTED ON CLEVELAND, OHIO, MARKET. 


1919 
, Lump Mine Run Screenings 
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1920 
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pared for Lake trade large quantities 
of slack came into the market when 
shipping was at its height and prices in 
the open market was quoted at $1.05 to 
$1.15. One large consumer was re- 
ported to have closed at that time for 
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upward of 200,000 tons for storage at 
$1 per ton. 

The peak of prices in the open mar- 
ket prevailed during the first month of 
the year, the top being about as fol- 
lows: Slack, $2.75; mine-run, $3; 
2-inch lump, $3.25; 14-inch lump, $4; 
block, $4.50 

Excepting slack lowest prices were 
reached in December, when spot range 
was about as follows: Slack, $1.75; 
mine-run, $1.95; 3-inch lump, $2.15; 13- 
inch lump, $2.40; block, $2.75. 

The coal industry of eastern Ohio 
has experienced a_ strenuous year, 
many mines being closed a greater part 
of the period, but relief is in sight now. 
Freight rates on this basic commodity 
may be lowered and the wage question 
disposed of in the not far distant 
future. 





Milwaukee Got More Coal Last Year Than i in 
1920 But Was Unable to Sell It 


Wholesalers Who Fought for 1920 Deliveries Are Now Glad 
They Didn’t Win—Buyers Await Further Price Drop—Coal 
Men Watch Weather, Freight Rates and Miners’ Wages 


By H. BLEYER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE business of marketing coal at 

Milwaukee during the calendar 
year 1921 was not up to the usual vol- 
ume because of a combination of mild 
weather, industrial depression and un- 
employment. Total receipts here were 
55,816 tons above 1920, so that yard 
stocks now are tremendous, though 
docks are not overloaded. 

The old truism “It is an illwind that 
blows nobody good” was exemplified to 
the satisfaction of coal wholesalers 
here. Many were unsuccessful in get- 
ting as much coal as was desired dur- 
ing the shipping season of 1920, despite 
strenuous efforts. They were saved 
from financial loss because of the mild 
winter which followed. As it was, sev- 
eral hundred thousand tons of bitumi- 
nous coal were carried over into the 
season just closed, upon which the own- 
ers had to suffer a material reduction 
in price. 

Bituminous coal showed a marked 
decline in price over 1920, but not as 
much as buyers expected. The drop 
was restricted by high rail rates and 
the fixed scale of miners’ wages. An- 


thracite held steady throughout the 
season, notwithstanding a constant 
clamor for price cuts. Sales and de- 
liveries for the first six months of the 
coal year—April 1 to Oct. 1—were 
slow. Industrial plants ran low, and 
consumption of soft coal fell off heavily. 
Various industries which had hereto- 
fore maintained a steady flow of coal, 
thus accumulating stock piles, discon- 
tinued the practice and simply ordered 
enough to supply immediate needs. 
Buyers of anthracite coal likewise held 
back because of high prices, in the hope 
that something would turn up which 
would cause a drop. Then again, many 
consumers were out of employment and 
without means of. providing for their 
winter requirements in advanee. For 
the same reasons dealers in the interior 
cities failed to fill up their yards, as 
had been their custom in the past. 
The close of the shipping season of 
1921 finds the yards full to overflowing 
with both anthracite and bituminous 
coal. E. H. Uhrig, president of the 
Milwaukee Western Fuel Co., considers 
the stock of coal on hand at present 




















RECEIPTS OF COAL AT MILWAUKEE BY MONTHS IN 1921 
(In Net Tons) 

——By Vessel -——. —By Car-Ferry— -—— By Rail —— Grand 

Month Hard Soft Hard Soft Hard Soft Total 
EN sa So weve x cei ohpaewnel (aera eehs 3,029 28,985 41 78,879 110,934 
PEt rien! ane ieee mah oie 9,450 25,685 118 71,241 106,494 
SS eee ee a ae 32,319 ee 6,19 106,380 
April. . 43,100 154,579 10,570 S| 39,121 274,708 
Sa e eeee 213,665 487,751 5,551 5,749 50 72,521 795,287 
June.. 135,435 524,840 9,040 11,702 50 42,041 723,108 
_. Sees ae 110,958 348,123 10,320 13,052 632 29,804 512,889 
August. 142,072 330,887 15,387 14,468 1,263 60,401 564,478 
September 102,492 183,692 9,473 iS)! 55,586 377,159 
SUS Ss WL i ai once nines 108,028 289,544 12,370 27,436 1,090 108,610 547,078 
November 109,927 247,658 15,827 jf) a_i 81,305 474,352 
December.......... 56,968 7,000 8,135 15, 934 *95 +84, 569 172,701 
| ARS Re ee 1,022,645 2,574,074 141,471 253,767 3,339 770,272 4,765,568 
SS EEE sss «oat he 73,003 2,375,979 90,174 315,632 5,058 1,049,906 4,709,752 
ee aS! 198,095 1 st: aber heer lee, 55,816 
ee eS eee ade oe or. see oy 61,865 1,719 pint SS 


* Estimated. 
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as ample, but says happenings during 
the next three months may bring about 
a marked change. 

Should the winter, as it advances, 
prove to be exceptionally cold, there is 
a possibility of a scarcity of coal, due 
to the fact that the so-called buyers’ 
strike prevented the dock men from 
obtaining as much coal as they desired. 
They lacked storage room, because coal 
did not move out by rail as fast as it 
came in by lake. 

In view of the uncertain conditions 


which were experienced during the last 
two years it is impossible to get any- 
body to make a prediction as to the 
business of 1922. Freight rates, min- 
ers’ wages and the weather are difficult 
to conjure with. The coal man has 
stopped guessing, and has made his 
mind up to take things as they come. 

Receipts of cargo coal, both hard and 
soft, and of hard coal by car ferry were 
noticeably larger than in 1920 but rail 
receipts fell off. The grand total, how- 
ever, is 55,816 tons above 1920. 





High-Volatile Field Produces Coal Under Fire 


Despite Guerilla War, Logan and Mingo Counties Produce 
Heavily to Meet Contracts—Much West Virginia and North- 
eastern Kentucky Fuel Pushed West Into Competitive Markets 


J. W. WEIR 
Elkins, W. Va. 


OUTHERN West Virginia, north- 

eastern Kentucky and Virginia 
found a poor market for their high- 
volatile coal during 1921. Freight 
rates to tidewater were prohibitively 
high and anyway there was little 
chance to sell abroad, so practically 
no coal moved eastward. For these 
reasons the product of this field com- 
peted in the West with other West 
Virginia and Kentucky districts. 

Despite all obstacles the Logan field 
eclipsed all previous output records. It 
produced over 10,000,000 tons. Other 
sections were low. Unorganized fields 
never passed the 50 per cent mark. 
Car supply, however, was good. 

High-volatile fuel steadily declined in 
price throughout the year. At no time 
was prepared quoted in excess of $4 a 
ton. Much of the time the price aver- 
aged between $3 and $3.50. It was 
during May and June that prices be- 
came somewhat firm. The British coal 
strike was on then. Prices also hard- 
ened on prepared the latter part of 
September, when a railroad strike 
threatened and there was much strike 
talk among miners. A rush of orders 
came for prepared and shipments were 
heavy for a time, but the reaction came 
later and during the last quarter of 
1921, notwithstanding the fact that 
colder weather had set in, prepared be- 
came a drug on the market. 

In a sense the Lakes proved the sal- 
vation of the high-volatile regions of 
southern West Virginia and _ north- 
eastern Kentucky. Shipments origi- 
nating in those areas were heavy as 
long as lake navigation was possible. 
The general movement of West Vir- 
ginia coal into Western markets was 
of more than passing significance, for 
during the war West Virginia coals 
were to a great extent zoned out of 
the West, and for a year or two after 


the war there was a much heavier 
eastern movement than was witnessed 
in 1921. West Virginia and northeast- 
ern Kentucky producers realized that 
they must look to Western outlets for 
their coal and opened agencies there. 
The year saw little change in the 
labor status of any of the fields in the 
Middle Appalachian high-volatile area 
although there were frequent labor dis- 
turbances during the year growing out 
of the effort of the United Mine Work- 
ers to extend their influence into non- 
union territory, these disturbances as- 
suming formidable proportions late in 
August, when the uprising of miners 
and the attempted invasion of Logan 
and Mingo counties occurred. Through- 
out the year, however, the operators 
of the Logan and Mingo fields continued 
to operate their mines on a non-union 
basis and the Kanawha operators con- 
tinued to operate their mines on a union 
basis. The northeastern Kentucky field 
maintained its open-shop status. 
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Owing to declining prices the point 
was reached long before the end of the 
year where operators in non-union ter- 
ritory either had to shut down or cut 
wages. They cut. Operators in the 
union territory could not do this be- 
cause the United Mine Workers in- 
sisted upon the 1920 wage agreement. 
Therefore many of them closed their 
properties. 

The first three months of 1921 in 
the Logan district of West Virginia 
saw a market that discouraged pro- 
duction. The output was less than for 
the corresponding period of 1915. In 
April, however, production was slightly 
increased. May say a big increase and 
during June and July production re- 
mained high. Slight decreases occurred 
in August and September, but the out- 
put jumped to over a million tons in 
October and November. December pro- 
duction was estimated at slightly over 
750,000 tons. 

The 1921 monthly production record 
for the Logan district was: 


January...... 661,710 July......... 1,018,950 
February..... 479,930 August...... 819,700 
March 614,090 September 939,910 
Ds space 772,920 October. ,175,600 
)! eee 1,048,640 November... 1,011,850 
A a 1,195,780 December.... *776,457 


*Estimated. 


Similar to other fields, the Logan 
district has felt the slackening of the 
tidewater market, but not to such an 
extent as those fields to the east. At 
least 70 per cent of Logan’s coal went 
West with a great part of this moving 
to the Lakes. The balance was sent 
eastward or was loaded as railroad 
fuel. The Chesapeake & Ohio has at- 
tempted to serve the field to the best 
of its ability and, with the exception 
of one month, maintained a 100 per 
cent car supply. The shortage of 
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equipment at that time was due to a 
heavy western movement, congesting 
the western gateways. 

Car rating of the mines in the Logan 
region was increased slightly owing 
to the plentiful supply of labor. The 
field is now in a position to serve 
both large and small consumers. 

In the Kanawha field the year 1921 
deserved to rank as one of the poorest 
in history. From the very outset of 
the year there was a greatly restricted 
output and as the year advanced the 
market slumped and production grew 
more limited. The bulk of the coa) 
from this field was shipped West. Dur- 
ing the last two months of 1921 idle- 
ness was pronounced. Production was 
not over 10,000 tons a day. Nearly 
all the mines in this field are operated 
under a union contract so it was not 
possible to reduce wages. By the mid- 
dle of the year mine-run was down to 
$2.25, when production costs ranged 
from $2.25 to $2.65. By the end of 
the year it reached $1.25 a ton and 
prepared was offered at $2.25. It was 
possible to obtain a little more busi- 
ness and to speed up production some- 
what during the latter part of Septem- 
ber and the first part of October. 

The status of labor remained the 
same in this field until late in August, 
when thousands of miners from the 
Kanawha field tried te invade Logan 
County. Federal troops quelled the dis- 
turbance. Mining almost stopped. 

In the Mingo field trouble lasted 
through the first half of the year, yet 
the mines in that field managed to pro- 
duce between 75,000 and 100,000 tons 
of coal every week. 

Heavy tonnage from the Mingo field 
also moved West, though a fairly large 
percentage of the coal from this region 
was utilized by the Norfolk & Western 
and other railroads. Maintenance of 
production was due to the large ton- 
nage under contract. Even at the end 
of 1921, when idleness was very 
marked in other fields, it was possible 
to produce 75,000 tons a week although 
at the same time no market’s losses 
were running as high as 150,000 tons. 

Production in the Northeast Ken- 
tucky Coal Association territory, known 
as the Big Sandy district of Kentucky, 
was decidedly below normal last year. 
The greater part of the coal produced 
in this district is the famous Elkhorn 
Byproduct, Miller’s Creek Block and 
Yellow Jacket coals. It is safe to say 
that at least 75 per cent of the loss of 
production can be attributed to “no 
market” conditions. Production for the 
entire year probably will show from 
20 to 23 per cent of full time. 

The new through rate in effect to 
Newport News for transshipment be- 
yond the Capes opens the export and 
coastwise market to the coal of this 
district. This undoubtedly will aid in 


large measure in stimulating produc- 
tion with a return of normal business. 

In northeastern Kentucky there is a 
general feeling of optimism, but many 
operators of southern West Virginia 
look for no improvement in the coal 
business before next autumn. 
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Bad as the year was for southwéest- 
ern Virginia, that field did not suffer 
as a majority of the coal fields of the 
country did. During only a few weeks 
did production fall under 50 per cent 
of 1920 figures, when a little over 10,- 
000,000 tons were produced. It is es- 
timated that production for 1921 was 
about 6,000,000 tons, or 60 per cent of 
1920. Coke production for 1920 was 
a little more than 1,000,000 tons and 
for 1921 it will not exceed 25 per cent 
of that. 

There was no labor disturbance of 
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any character during the year recently 
closed. This field is a non-union one. 
Good feeling prevails between labor and 
operators. A majority of the miners 
in this field are native born. Not more 
than 5 per cent and certainly not ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent are foreigners. 
While operators in this field hesitate 
about predicting for the future, there 
is no doubt that more coal has been 
consumed .during the last sixty days 
than has been produced, so there should 
be far less coal in storage than on 
Nov. 1 and demand should appear soon. 





Byproduct Coke Ovens Surpass Beehives 


Ratio of Output During 1921 Is About 88 to 12, 
Though Capacities Are Fifty-Fifty—— Coke Prices 
Flounder Down to $2.75 but Stiffen as New Year Cpens 


By B. E. V. Luty 


N July, 1921, when blast-furnace 

operations in the United States were 
at the lowest point for many years, 
the production of coke, according to 
the reports of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, was 12 per cent beehive and 
88 per cent byproduct. The existing 
coking capacity is approximately one- 
half beehive and one-half byproduct. 
The surviving beehive ovens apparently 
exist for the purpose of taking the 
peak off the load in coke demand. 
When the requirements are light, bee- 
hive production decreases more than 
byproduct production. 

The working out of this general 
principle is seen most clearly in the 
case of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. With its subsidiary the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. it is by far the largest 
coke-producing . interest in the Con- 
nellsville region. At the same time 
the corporation has large byproduct 
coking plants distributed at practically 
all of its blast furnaces. For four 
months or more in 1921 the Frick 
company did not operate a single oven 
in the Connellsville region. 

The region as a whole (Connells- 
ville and Lower Connellsville), accord- 
ing to the weekly reports of the 
Connellsville Courier, dropped to a rate 
of production of about 20,000 tons a 
week in the latter part of July. Years 
ago the region had produced more than 
400,000 tons a week. The region’s 
output for the year, as reported by the 
Courier, was 3,572,417 tons, while ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 tons had been 
produced in three years, 1906, 1912 and 
1913. 

However, the Connellsville region did 
not suffer as much as did many other 
industries in 1921. For one thing, the 
region sold much coal to the byproduct 
ovens that were taking the place of its 
own beehive ovens and on account of 
the high cost of producing coal, at 
union mines it had a large trade in 
steam coal and in medium-grade gas 
coal. 

The year opened with wages in the 





Connellsville region at the Frick scale 
of Sept. 1, 1920. This scale, making 
allowance for difference in mining con- 
ditions, parallels the union scale. The 
price of coke had been on the toboggan 
for some time and was not at the 
bottom. Spot furnace coke had sold 
at $18 to $19 in July and August, 1920, 
and had just passed under $8 at the 
close of the year. 

The full extent of the liquidation 
that was in store for the iron and 
steel industry was not realized by the 
Connellsville coke operators. Contracts: 
had been made for coke for 1921 de- 
livery that proved not worth the paper 
they were written on. It was im- 
possible for the furnaces involved to 
run. Coke costs were too high. Coke 
prices continued to decline and by 
April 1 or earlier the independent 
operators in the region began reducing 
wages in an effort to get a cost that 
would enable them to interest buyers. 

May 16 the Frick scale was reduced, 
but soon independents: began making 
additional reductions, thus culminating 
in the independent scale of July 1, with 
a pick-mining rate of $2.06 per 100 bu., 
against $2.65 in the Frick scale of 
May 16 and $3.24 in the general scale 
of Sept. 1, 1920. Aug. 1 the Frick 
scale was reduced the jsecond time, 
with a mining rate of $2.38. Not con- 
tent with their scale of July 1, 
although it was below even the newly 
reduced Frick scale, some operators. in 
August undertook to make a further 
reduction. This caused so much trouble 
that about Sept. 1 the independents, 
instead of making a further reduction, 
advanced to the Fritk scale. 

Coke prices were thoroughly liqui- 
dated by the beginning of July when 
spot furnace coke sold at $3 and less. 
When wages were advanced later the 
market stiffened somewhat, but at the 
close of the year it was down again, 
the year closing with spot furnace coke 
at $2.75@$3, while the lowest price 
quotable on first quarter contracts was 
$3.95. 
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Cut in Coal Freights, Morrow Thinks, Would Increase 
Rail Traffic and Reduce Operating Expense 


By PAUL WOOTON 


Washington Correspondent of CoAL AGE 


carriers last week in the oral presentation of their 

case before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has under consideration the subject of a general rate 
reduction. A considerable portion of the time has been 
taken up in reading and explaining statistical data contained 
in the various exhibits submitted by the carriers. Practi- 
cally all of the discussion has been general, coal being 
mentioned only incidentally. Daniel Willard attempted to 
show that the Baltimore & Ohio under no conditions could 
stand a 10 per cent reduction in coal rate, but his calcula- 
tions were in error and the corrections as to some of his 
conclusions were submitted the following day. It was 
brought out that the average revenue derived from coal 
transportation was $2.27 per ton. 

The examination of the carriers’ witnesses was particu- 
larly weak. Due to the failure of the Senate to confirm 
Commissioners Aitchison and Hall, this entire proceeding— 
one of the most important in the history of the Commis- 
sion—is being conducted by Commissioners Esch and Lewis. 
Due to the short time that the latter commissioners have 
been in office, their knowledge of the intricacies of the 
situation naturally is limited. It would not be surprising 
if considerable delay results before the confirmation of 
Commissioners Hall and Aitchison, since a very determined 
fight is being made in the Senate on the ground that the 
South is not represented on the Commission. 


N« NEW arguments were brought forward by the 


Way N.C. A. FAvors RATE REDUCTIONS 


When J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the National 
Coal Association, takes the stand in the rate-reduction case, 
now being heard by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
he will endeavor to show that the two thousand members 
of the National Coal Association, who produce 60 per cent 
of the country’s bituminous coal output, believe that material 
reductions in the freight rates on bituminous coal would 
increase the traffic of the carriers and reduce their operat- 
ing expense. He will take the position that a considerable 
reduction in the carrying charges of bituminous coal is 
necessary to a general revival of business and industry, upon 
which the carriers must depend for increased revenue. He 
expects to be able to prove that the railroads’ fuel bill has 
been reduced to the point where that saving alone will more 
than offset the loss in revenue which would result from a 
substantial reduction in the rate on coal. The point will 
be emphasized that the National Coal Association does not 
urge a general reduction in the rates upon.-all classes of 
freight. The position of the association is that bituminous 
coal is so vital to the economic life of the nation as to 
deserve special consideration by the commission. Incidental 
to this contention he will point out that the bituminous coal 
industry pays $50,000,000 in freight bills on other com- 
modities. 

The point will be emphasized that the National Coal Asso- 
ciation is anxious that the carriers receive a fair and 
adequate return, not only because such a return is just to 
them but because it is essential to the general prosperity 
and welfare of the country. Mr. Morrow will call attention 
to the fact that the prosperity of the carriers is of particular 
importance to the bituminous coal industry because the rail- 
roads constitute its largest customer, and because adequate 
transportation facilities and service are particularly essen- 
tial to the bituminous coal business. In that connection Mr. 


Morrow’s remarks to the commission will be in substance as 
follows: 

While the National Coal Association sincerely desires the 
financial position of the railways to be preserved, it is firmly 
convinced that substantial reductions in bituminous coal 
freight rates are a prerequisite to industrial and business 
revival in the United States. 


Upon this the prosperity of 





the carriers as well as the nation at large, in the last 
analysis, must depend. They are convinced that a material 
reduction in bituminous coal rates will act as a stimuius 
to business and will tend to increase the revenues, reduce the 
operating expenses of the carriers and add to their net return 
rather than diminish that return. The facts which lead to 
that conclusion apply with particular force to this basic 
commodity which enters so generally into the economic and 
social well-being of the nation, and the entire propriety of 
substantial nationwide reductions in the present level of 
bituminous coal rates will be urged upon the commission. 

Other points which will be made by Mr. Morrow in the 
course of his argument will be along the following line: 

American industry has been built on cheap power and 
fuel. Before the war the United States had all of the ad- 
vantages which go with the availability of coal at a lower 
price than coal could be delivered at the factories of any 
other important commercial nation. The cost of bituminous 
coal f.o.b. mines to industrial consumers then ranged from 
90c. to $1.50 per ton. That coal was moved to factories on 
low freight rates. Tremendous quantities moved on short 
hauls at nominal transportation cost. Manufacturers now 
feel that lower costs of coal at their plants are necessary 
to the re-establishment of normal production conditions in 
their plants. Low-cost coal at our factories is the very 
cornerstone of a normal business. 

Any material reduction in the delivered costs of bitu- 
minous coal in the immediate future must come chiefly 
from nationwide reductions in freight rates. The mine 
operator has no profit which he can reduce in an effort to 
lower the cost of coal to the consumer. 


LABOR Is LARGEST ELEMENT OF BITUMINOUS CosT 


The largest single element in the cost of bituminous coal 
is labor. It may be argued that wages should be reduced 
so as to make coal available at a lower price. Wages have 
been reduced to the approximate level of November, 1917, 
throughout the districts which are not controlled by the 
United Mine Workers. A similar reduction has been put 
into effect in some of the union fields. In the remaining 
fields it is safe to say that wages will be reduced on April 
1. These coming wage reductions in the union fields, how- 
ever, already have been discounted to some extent in the 
present price of coal. 

According to the market reports of Coal Age, the average 
price of coal in the United States today is $2.13 per ton. 
This is 46c. below the average price for the United States 
fixed by the U. S. Fuel Administration on a wage scale ap- 
proximating that now in effect in the non-union fields, and 
much below the scale now paid in the union fields. The 
competition of non-union coal has necessitated reductions 
in the current price of coal in the union districts. The 
higher-cost mines in each district are closed. Thus the 
unionized fields, although they are continuing to carry out 
their government-made wage contract and are paying those 
high wages to their men, have seen the price of coal set by 
the competition of the producers of other districts in which 
wages have been reduced. Bituminous coal mines, like the 
railways, cannot operate permanently at a loss. Capital in- 
vested in coal mines must enjoy a reasonable and adequate 
return. At present this industry, as a whole, is running at 
a loss. 

With the average freight charge on bituminous coal $2.27 
per ton, with mine prices down to an average of $2.13 per 
ton, with no profit left the operator, with wage reductions 
already largely discounted, it is obvious that so far as the 
delivered cost of coal to the industrial consumer is con- 
cerned, any material reductions in the immediate future 
must come chiefly from cuts in the freight rates. 

Coal freight reductions will accrue to the direct financial 
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benefit of coal consumers. Approximately 85 per cent of all 
bituminous coal is sold f.o.b. mines and the consumer him- 
self pays the freight. This applies to nearly all coal which 
goes into industrial consumption. The domestic consumer 
can rely upon competition to insure his getting the benefit 
of reductions in freights. With the competitive situation in 
this industry as it is today it is certain that freight reduc- 
tions will go through to the domestic consumer, as well as 
to the industrial user. 

An average reduction of 60c. per ton on bituminous coal 
for example, would release nearly $1,000,000 a day to be 
spent in other ways. Such an addition to the daily pur- 
chasing power of the people in itself would be a powerful 
stimulus to business revival. A lower level of rail rates 
combined with wage reductions in the spring would estab- 
lish confidence in the stability of a lower level of fuel and 
power costs. Uncertainty as to the future delivered cost 
of bituminous coal is one of the important factors holding 
back the resumption of industrial enterprise. 

Our overseas coal exports have almost disappeared in the 
last few months. Rate reductions would have an important 
bearing on the export coal trade. In an effort to hold 
foreign business, drastic reductions have been made in 
prices. In some instances only a few cents per ton have 
been received for the coal at the mine. Vessels can be 
chartered for the bare expense of operation. Thus the 
overseas business depends absolutely upon a heavy reduction 
in the rates to tidewater. 

A reduction in rates would mean a large saving to many 
railroads, such as the New England carriers, which have no 
coal mines on their lines. Such roads use nearly fifty mil- 
lion tons of coal annually. The lower fuel cost would be re- 
flected in the price the railroads are compelled to pay for the 
materials, supplies and equipment which they buy. 

Increase in freight rates on a commodity like coal has a 
far different result than with similar increases on manu- 
factured products. The consumer of coal looks at the 
heavy increase in the transportation charge in a wholly dif- 
ferent way than does the prospective buyer of a motor car. 
Even though the freight rate doubled on motor cars it prob- 
ably would mean the addition of only $20 in the total cost of 
the car to the average purchaser. The freight rate does 
not constitute a sufficient percentage of the total value of 
the article to interfere with its purchase. 

The reduction in the price of bituminous coal to the car- 
riers probably will average during 1922 about $1 per ton 
less than in 1921. If the production of bituminous coal in 
1922 should aggregate 450,000,000 tons, and if the carriers 
took the usual percentage of that output, 125,000,000 tons, 
the direct reduction in the cost of operations would aggre- 
gate $125,000,000. Assuming that 85,000,000 tons of this 
fuel coal will be used by carriers which originate coal ton- 
nage and upon which they will pay no freight, we will have 
left 365,000,000 tons of coal on which freight will be paid 
in 1922. If that entire $125,000,000 saving in the cost of 
their fuel were devoted to a reduction in the freight rates on 
the 365,000,000 tons remaining, it would permit an average 
reduction in freight rates of 37c. per ton. A reduction in 
freight rates on that 365,000,000 tons, however, would in- 
clude a reduction on at least 40,000,000 tons of coal used by 
the non-originating coal carriers, thus making possible a 
much greater reduction per ton. The savings which the 
carriers could make in their operating expenses through 
the lower cost of coal would in itself permit of a sub- 
stantial reduction in their rates on coal without any loss 
of revenue whatever to the carriers as a whole. 

The argument of George Cushing, managing director of 
the American Wholesale Coal Association, for reductions in 
coal freight rates to be presented before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will be reviewed in Coal Age next week, 
Jan. 26. 


Opens Bids for Coal for Ohio Institutions 


IDS for coal for state institutions of Ohio opened Jan. 4 

by the Ohio Board of Purchase were as follows: Colum- 

bus State Hospital, Columbus—11,000 tons Hocking mine- 

run, Wayne Coal Co., $3.50; same nut, pea and slack, $3.10, 
delivered on switch. 

Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus—9,000 tons Hocking mine- 
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run, Lexis Coal Co., Columbus, $3.30; same nut, pea and 
slack, Wayne Coal Co., $3.10. 

State House and Grounds, Columbus—1,300 tons Hocking 
mine-run, Essex Coal Co., Columbus, $3.45; same nut, pea 
and slack, Wayne Coal Co., $3.10. 

Longview Hospital, Carthage—3,500 tons Pocahontas 
mine-run, General Hocking Coal & Fuel Co., Columbus, $4.43, 





Government Takes a Hand in Effort to 
Avert Strike of Coal Miners 


VERY possible effort is to be made by the government 

to prevent a coal strike in the spring when the coal 
wage agreements expire. This means that the President 
and his Cabinet members will exert all possible influences 
to have the operators and miners get together and adjust 
the new wage schedules. Secretary Hoover already has 
conferred with railroad operators and brotherhoods and 
with John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers. 
It is expected that the operators will desire reduced wages, 
while the miners probably will insist on maintenance of the 
present scales, if not an increase. 

The government hopes that production will not cease 
pending settlement of the wage question and that the 
settlement will be mutually acceptable on both sides with 
no ill feeling displayed. It was stated at the White House 
on Friday, Jan. 13, that several members of the admin- 
istration, meaning, of course, the Cabinet members, had 
been particularly interested in discussion and activities look- 
ing toward an early settlement. It was said that the ad- 
ministration’s activities in this connection will be centered 
under Secretary of Commerce Hoover, with Secretary of 
Labor Davis preparing all possible data bearing on wages. 

The Department of Labor is taking advantage of the 
time intervening before coal wage negotiations begin to 
assemble this data on wages and conditions. Hywel Davis, 
one of the members of the department’s conciliation service, 
who was formerly president of the Kentucky Coal Operators’ 
Association, has been assigned by the department to collect 
it. In addition the department has instructed all of its 
conciliators to furnish information they may be able to ob- 
tain as to wages and conditions of employment. 





Urges Adoption of Fuel Yard Contract of 
All Government Departments 


ECOMMENDATION that all departments of the govern- 

ment adopt, with certain modifications, the form of 
contract now used by the Government Fuel Yards, for the 
purchase of their coal requirements, is made by the commit- 
tee on the Government Form of Coal Contract of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, consisting of G. W. Reed, of Chicago, 
vice-president of the Peabody Coal Co., chairman; Thomas 
F. Farrell, of New York, vice-president of the Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., and John S. Brydon, of Somerset, Pa., president of 
the Quemahoning Coal Co. 

Among other things, the committee recommends modifica- 
tion of clause 20, giving the government the right to 
terminate contracts and that part of clause 9 covering in- 
crease or decrease in the price be modified, specifying par- 
ticulars. Coal purchases for battleships, is excepted from 
recommendations, on the ground that the rate of shipment 
of coal intended for such use cannot be forecast with 
accuracy. 

The suggested changes in the form of contract used by 
the Government Fuel Yards will, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, meet with the approval of bidders on government 
fuel. In this connection the committee calls attention to 
certain “undesirable and dangerous” features, from the 
standpoint of the producer and seller, in the form of con- 
tract now in use by some of the government departments, 
which, it states, result in the loss to the government of ad- 
vantages in price, service and quality which its credit should 
attract. 

The committee’s report has been submitted to F. E. Wad- 
leigh, head of the coal section of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in response to his request that it make 
a study of the subject. 
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Watkins Urges Westmoreland Operators to 
Join National Coal Association 


OAL operators in the Westmoreland non-union field 
Eicon urged to join the National Coal Association in an 
address given Saturday, Jan. 14, before the Westmoreland 
Coal Club at Greensburg, Pa., by Thomas H. Watkins, 
President of the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation. 
The association, which he announced is soon to change its 
name to the National Association of Bituminous Coal Pro- 
ducers, spoke for the coal industry during the war and is 
the logical spokesman now. It can protect the industry as 
it did when it helped prevent the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion interfering unnecessarily with the trade, and has per- 
formed many other valuable services, including the de- 
sign of an accounting system which will save many a coal 
man from bankruptcy. 

In touching upon problems of the industry today, Mr. 
Watkins declared that employers of non-union mine labor 
are directly interested in the impending conflict between 
the United Mine Workers and union operators. 

The only protection this country has today, he said, “lies 
in the fact that the non-union mines of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Alabama and a few small outlying sections” are 
in position to produce a substantial portion of the soft coal 
this country needs. The country owes “a debt of gratitude” 
to the operators in these fields, Mr. Watkins said, for 
“maintaining through bitter struggles and hard trials their 
right to employ labor on such terms as may be agreed upon 
without the influence of the professional labor leader. 

“The right of labor to organize is not denied, but when 
once organized, it must, and will, in time be forced to recog- 
nize the obligations that in the end follow every aggrega- 
tion of capital, labor, or other group which attempts to 
usurp power to the detriment of other classes of society.” 
The miners’ union by refusing to recognize present condi- 
tions and to carry its share of the burden of deflation, he 
said, has “ceased to be an organization with which either 
the public or the operators can continue to deal.” 

Mr. Watkins did not hesitate to say that government in- 
tervention in a strike, if one occur, would be a failure, if it 
followed the policy of the President’s Bituminous Coal 
Commission of 1920, which attempted “to fasten upon one 
group of men a contract which leaves the other free to act” 
as they like. Particularly significant was his statement 
that no group of operators without “committing financial 
suicide or without betraying the interests of their custom- 
ers and the public” could agree in advance to abide by the 
awards of any future commission that does not leave each 
district on an equitable, fairly competitive basis,” free to 
meet fair competition from other producing districts. 

“It is not wise” Mr. Watkins declared, “for operators, 
union or non-union, to take advantage of the situation 
which exists at this moment to push labor too far or to 
reduce wages below a reasonable standard; the reactions 
from such unwise practice might be detrimental to all. If 
labor leaders are blind to their responsibilities to the rest 
of society that is no reason why we should be blind to our 
responsibility to our employees.” Arguing that labor will 
have a leader and that the employer, not the professional 
agitator, is the natural leader, he said it was evident that 
the employer should devote his time and thought to new 
methods that promise less strife and more co-operation. 





Howat’s Removal from Office Approved 


Fh cemmdegpacty restraining order was served early in 
December on John L. Lewis, international president of 
the United Mine Workers of America, forbidding him from 
acting on his order removing from office Alexander Howat, 
president of the Kansas district. Judge Samuel A. Dew, of 
the Jackson County Circuit Court, of Missouri, refused on 
Jan. 14 to make the injunction permanent, holding that the 
Howat board had ignored the committee of Lewis’ appoint- 
ment when that committee advised that work be resumed 
pending arbitration. The officers had also ignored recom- 
mendations of the International Executive Board that the 
district officers order the mine workers to discontinue the 
strike. 
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Judge Dew said: “The evidence shows that the plaintiff, 
Howat, publicly stated that as long as he remained in jail 
he hoped no coal would be dug nor until the Industrial Court 
law of Kansas was repealed. The plaintiffs, defying the 
existing law and courts of a sister state with one hand, 
appeal to the law and tribunals of Missouri with the other,” 
the order continued. “No man or set of men can violate 
and defy the Kansas laws and at the same time get relief 
from the courts of equity of a sister state.” 

The operating contracts, the Court asserted, contain 
“several plain provisions prohibiting any and all cessations 
of work pending arbitration of grievances,” adding that this 
is “just as binding on the miners as on the mine owners.” 





Over Three Hundred Indictments in Logan: 
Troopers Serving Warrants Are Shot 


RANK KEENEY, president of district No. 17; Fred 

Mooney, secretary-treasurer of that district; William 
Blizzard, president of Subdistrict No. 4, and A. C. Porter, 
secretary of Subdistrict No. 2, were indicted on Jan. 13 by 
the Grand Jury of Logan County on a charge of treason. 
About 300 indictments in all were openly returned, but there 
are other indictments for treason where the names of the 
defendants are not made public, as the men have not been 
arrested. 

The treason alleged is the attempt to overthrow Governor 
Morgan’s proclamation of martial law in Mingo County and 
the raising of an army against the State of West Virginia 
and other acts prejudicial to the safety and welfare of the 
state. Keeney, Mooney and Blizzard are among ninety men 
being held in the county jail of Logan County on charges of 
conspiracy and of aiding, abetting and counseling Frank 
Kitchin in the alleged killing of John Gore, a Logan County 
deputy sheriff at the battle of Blair Mountain, where the 
armed march was stopped. 

When the troopers of the State Constabulary attempted 
on Jan. 15 at Dry Branch, Cabin Creek, to arrest a miner on 
a Logan County capias two of them were shot and seriously 
wounded, the shooting being done, it is said, by two relatives 
of the miner. The arrested man got away, and forty troopers 
were started on a hunt for the men. 





Deprecates Delay in Reading Dissolution 


OLICITOR General Beck, on behalf of the government, - 


has requested the Supreme Court to affirm the dis- 
solution decree in the Reading coal case handed down by the 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
He says the decree should not be disturbed by a smal] 
minority of stockholders on the narrow question of tech- 
nical right as between different classes of stockholders. 
The same court action has been asked by W. B. and Madge 
F. Kurtz, holders of preferred stock in the Reading Coal 
Co., by Adrian Iselin and others as a committee representing 
certain first and second preferred stockholders, and by 
Joseph E. Widener and the Reading Company. 





Twenty Acres Cave In at Glen Alden Mine 


HREE men were entombed and as many more were 
injured and others had narrow escapes from death when 
a twenty-acre section of the Glen Alden Coal Co.’s National 
mine at Scranton, Pa., caved in on Jan. 13. The area thus 
affected was known as the Devil’s Eyebrow. It appears 
that thirty-five men were at work in the section at the 
time and that the area being worked was one of those old 
badly gutted areas with weak pillars often found in old 
mines. Another company had worked this area fifty years 
ago. 

As it lay about 150 ft. below the surface the injury 
done to the surface buildings was not as severe as would 
have been the case had the seam had shallower cover. 
Cracks to the surface were formed, however, it is alleged, 
and much consternation resulted, as further caving was 
feared. In the mine the fall created a severe air blast which 
sent dust up the shaft. On Jan. 15 the bodies of the three 
men had not been recovered though a hundred men were 
engaged in attempting their rescue. 







































Weekly 


IGNS of the anticipated buying movement against 
S a possible coal strike this spring are beginning to 

appear. Throwing off the holiday sluggishness, in- 
dustries are again getting into operation, but with little 
increased speed. This slow improvement, coupled with 
a decided tendency to make overtures for future require- 
ments, has halted the decline in bituminous production 
and prices. 

The stock pile is being left more or less undisturbed 
and current needs are being largely supplied from the 
spot market. The removal of the transportation tax and 
the present extremely good values offering have about 
convinced buyers that prices will not be much lower, at 
least until a wage readjustment is made. However, the 
urgency of fuel requirements is not yet manifesting 
itself to the extent of any sharp turn for the better. 


IMPROVEMENT IN IRON AND STEEL ENCOURAGES 


Another encouraging factor is the recent upturn 
in iron and steel. Orders from railroads and other 
sources have caused an upward revision of the April 1 
estimate of activities in the steel trade. A month ago 
60 per cent was the figure given by conservative leaders 
in the steel industry. Developments since then have 
caused these same authorities to increase this estimate 
to 70 per cent. Buying of coal by all industries has 
been so low since last October that any material expan- 
sion of activities will at once bring buyers back into 
the market. 

The new year has brought about a crop of failures in 
the wholesale trade. Several consolidations have also 
taken place. The elimination of some bargain-lot whole- 
salers is of distinct benefit to the responsible members 
of the trade and the grouping of important interests 
should help the industry in times like these when in- 
creased financial facilities enable a better line of credit. 

Anthracite producers are finding a better market, as 
colder weather has aided retail distribution. Some idle 
collieries have resumed work and independent quota- 





Review 
tions have stiffened slightly. 


However, retailers are 
still rather well stocked and their replacement orders 
are below normal. 
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Coke consumers have apparently satisfied their con- 
tract requirements for the first quarter, as that market 
has softened. Spot tonnage is stiffer due to the low pro- 
duction and the two markets are thus being brought 
into more natural alignment. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production was greatly improved during the first week of 
January. The total output was 7,460,000 tons, according to 
the Geological Survey, as compared with 5,996,000 tons 
the week preceding, the daily output increasing from 1,199,- 
000 to 1,487,000 tons. Loadings on the first two days of 
last week—Jan. 9-10—indicate a further increase for that 
period. 

Non-union mines, with their lower costs, are of course 
getting the bulk of the competitive business offering. At 
the present prices, it is realized that much of the coal from 
organized fields is going at figures very near, if not below 
production costs. Consequently, the next step in the process 
of general readjustment is the reduction in union wage 
scales. Many union operators are actually running at a 
loss in the meantime, justifying their action by a determi- 
nation to retain old customers at any cost until their wage 
scales shall have been pared down to allow a profit. The 
necessity for relief is growing daily and April 1 will cer- 
tainly see operators ready to insist on a wage cut. 
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A meeting of miners and operators of the George’s Creek 
and Upper Potomac fields was held in Baltimore last week, 
to discuss lowered wages as an alternative to closed mines. 
The meeting was deadlocked on the issue and the situation 
will probably go unchanged until April 1, except for some 
individual wage agreements. 

Hampton Roads dumpings for the week ended Jan. 7 were 
220,748 net tons, as compared with the previous week’s 
figure of 199,125 tons. New England took 156,944 tons 
of the total and bunkers 34,213. There is less coal at the 
piers and that market is in better shape with the fewer 
attempts to force coal on coast-wise buyers. 


RECEIPTS OF COAL IN NEW ENGLAND BY TIDE AND RAIL 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 














——— Anthracite Bituminous — 
Month Tide Rail Total Tide Rail Total 
QOetober..........-- 324 595 919 1,003 644 1,647 
November.......... 255 615 870 869 712 1,581 
December (a)....... 281 557 838 910 560 1,470 
Total 1921 (a).... 3,704 7,654 11,358 8,824 8,362 17,186 
Total 1920........ 3,520 7,734 11,255 10,211 12,222 23,433 
Total 1919........ 3,309 7,268 10,578 8,527 9,654 18,182 
Total 1916........ 4,116 9,504 13,621 16,057 11,114 27, 17% 


(a) Subject to revision. 


The New England all-rail movement declined during the 
week ended Jan. 7 to 1,958 cars from 2,378 in the week 
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previous. Railroad tonnage is lower and shippers are almost 
out of the running at points competitive with the Southern 
coals by water. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production during the first week of the year was 1,281,000 
net tons, as compared with 862,000 tons in Christmas week. 
Domestic sizes are in better call. Even steam grades are 
moving easily as supplies had been reduced. 


IMPORTS OF ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL INTO CANADA 
DURING THE FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1921, WITH 
COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 1915-1920 (a) 


(Net Tons) 


OMT 8 fiction t eh > ho he be bar < hae can an bicanona Anthracite Bituminous 
OD beer J 3 bc LGUs Ss eth Some esas 2,940,000 8,000 
Se Re er rae ee ee 3,474,000 9,421,000 
PRs. oc Polet ead cadens detent 3,990,00 11,432,000 
DN Sp oes ea eM abled ces eubads<tetur abies bare 3,503,000 12,686,000 
Ne sisdonighes o thathas isa chara Seceys hawrndy ang este hove 3,707,000 9,341,000 
SE IE I BELEN EES 3,698,000 10,144,0 
i | (a I el aah ae ob ee fa Aa PR ng ee 3,521,000 10,206,000 

(a) For several reasons the statistics of imports from the 


United States, kept by the Canadian Government, and the Ameri- 

can statistics of exports to Canada do not agree exactly, the 

quantities recorded by the Canadian Government usually being 

somewhat smaller. The Canadian figures are here used as they 

Se the rate at which coal was received for consumption in 
anada. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Low-Volatile, Eastern 


Pocahontas lump......:.. 
Pocahontas mine run 
Pocahontas screenings... . 
Pocahontas lump......... 
Pocahontas mine run..... 
Pocahontas lump......... 
Pocahontas mine run..... 
Pocahontas screenings... . 
*Smokeless mine run 
Clearfield mine run 
-Cambria mine run........ 
Somerset mine run 


se eee 


Pool 9 em. Low Vol.).. 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) 


Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... N 


Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... 


High-Volatile, Eastern 


Pool 54-64 (Gas and gt 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and 8t.)... 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... 
Pittsburgh Se’d. gas...... 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... 
Kanawha lump.......... 
Kanawha mine run....... 
Kanawha screenings...... 
Kanawha lump 
Kanawha mine run....... 
Kanawha screenings...... 
Hocking lump........... 
Hocking mine run........ 


Market 
Quoted 


Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati... 


New York... 


.. Philadelphia. 
. Baltimore... 
. New York... 
. Philadelphia. 


Baltimore.... 
New York... 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore... . 
ew York... 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore.... 


New York... 


Philadelphia... 


Baltimore.... 
Pittsburgh... 
Pittsburgh... 
Pittsburgh... 


Columbus.... 


Columbus.... 
Columbus.... 
Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati. . . 
Cincinnati... 
Columbus.... 
Columbus.... 


-- $3 


Dec. 19 Jan.2 Jan 9 Jan. 16 
1921 1922 1922 1922+ 
.60 $3.55 $3.40 $3.25@$3.60 
200) ONS 2.45, . 2 Oe 20 
1.55 165 V.50 . 1.356. 1.65 
3.10 3.10 3:10 2:50m@ 3:75 
2.25 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 3.00 
3.25 3.25 3.00%. 2.290 3.25 
2.10 2.05 1.90 1.85@ 2.00 
1.40 1.55 1.25 1.15@ 1.50 
4.80 4.70 4.70 4.7¥@ 4.90 
te 2.02 2:6 1:75 2:55 
2.35 2.50 2.50 2.25@ 2.65 
1.85 1.80 1.80 1.60@ 2.00 
3.00 305 3.45 2.75@ 3.25 
3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75@ 3.25 
2.35 2.40 2.50 2.10@ 2.50 
2.20 2.35 2.15 248@ 2.30 
£50 230 2:30 2 ie-2.50 
2.15 2.20 2.10 2.10@ 2.15 
2.00 2.10 1.909 1.80@ 2.10 
2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90@ 2.10 
2.00 2.00 1.75 1.75@ 2.00 
1.70 1.65 1.70: 1.65@ 1.80 
1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60@ 1.80 
A ae Pay 2 Tm 1.80 
1.55 1.50 1.50 1.36@ 1.50 
i am TE ha 1.45@ 1.60 
1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 
2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60@ 2.70 
249 2.15.. 255. 2:168.2.20 
3S U.S 6. CUE ee 
2.85 2.80 2.80 2.75@ 3.10 
1.80 1.85 1.75 1.65@ 1.95 
1.05 1.40 1.25 1.35@ 1.60 
2.65 2.75 2.40 2.40@ 2.60 
1.35 1.45 1.30 1.35@ 1.50 
12> - 1.25: tae 1.00 
2:95 3.0 2.0 2:76 3:06 
1.90 1.90 1.75 1.70@ 1.95 


























Market Dec. 19 Jan.2 Jan. 9 Jan. 16 

ot 1921 1922 1922 1922+ 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.15 $1.40 $1.45 $1.35@$1.65 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 3.00 3.05 2.85 3.00@ 4.00 
Pitts. No. 8minerun...... Cleveland.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05@ 2.15 
Pitts. No. 8screenings..... Cleveland.... 1.60 1.95 1.90 1.90@ 2.00 

Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump....... Chicago..... 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.00@ 4.05 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.65@ 3.00 
n, Ill. screenings Chicago..... z.@  2.10.- 2.0 1.75@ 2.25 
Central, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 3.10 3.10 3.10 2.75@ 3.50 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago 2:50): 2.56) 2:50:21 25@)-4:595 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago 1.80 1.90 1.80 1.65@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Vein lump....... Chicago..... J.07 3.38. 3.58 3. 2 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.75 2.55 2.55 2.40@ 2.75 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 2.45 . 2:10, 2.10 1.9@:2:B 
Ind. 5th Vein lump....... Chicago..... 2.80 2.95 2.95 2.60@ 3.25 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.43 2.23 2.25 2.456 7. 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... 1.65 1.80 1.65 1.50@ 1.85 
Standard lump........... St. Louis 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50@ 3.00 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis. 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80@ 2.00 
Standard screenings...... St. Loui 1.25 1.65 1.45 1.25@ 1.50 
West. Ky. lump.......... Louisville 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.50@ 3.00 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville 1.75 1.99 1.90 1.50@ 2.00 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville 1.40 1.65 1.25 1.00@ 1.50 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 3.65 3.35 3.35 2.50@ 3.00 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.90@ 2.30 
yg oy ga ee Birmingham.. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.30 
8. E. Ky. lump.......... ouisville... 2.85 2.85 3.10 2.275@ 3.00 
8. E. Ky. mine run Louisville.... 1.70 1.60 1.65 1.50@ 1.60 
. E. Ky. screenings - Louisville.... 1.15 1.30 1.35 1.15@ 1.40 
Re Oe ae Cincinnati... 3.15 3.00 2.85 2.50@ 2.60 
8. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.40 1.50 1.40 1.25@ 1.50 
8. E 6 screenings . Cincinnati... 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.00@ 1.25 

Kansas lump............ Kansas City. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 

nsas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.50 2.50 2.50 a 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
. 





Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 


Market 

Quoted 
0 SOR ae New York...... 
IAL 5's: sia: wins: nave Philadelphia... ... 
errr. New York...... 
ME o700.§ Ente b wrdc ony Philadelphia. 

MN is faik ania <a oresh ie Chicago........ 
| eae New York...... 
Se eee Philadelphia. 
RNIN T5555 SiG oss -ctie-e's hicago........ 
Chestnut............ New York...... 
ee ee Philadelphia. 
eS Se TMM, Su 's:0'"s 
Bene cvsietes acs New York... 

ON ces db casiow spies’ s Philadelphia. .... 
BR ofa 55 Sic asa inca ere 0. Crteago......... 
Buckwheat No. | New York...... 
Buckwheat No. I..... Philadelphia. 
ee eee New York...... 
Re Se Philadelphia... .. . 
ee eee New York...... 
epee Philadelphia... ... 
ee eee SO eee New York...... 


Freight 
Rates 


bad 
N 


NNNKYNNNHUNNUVUNNUPNUDN Dd 


an 
-_ 








——. Jan. 2, 1922 os Jan. 9, 1922 ——Jan. 16, 1922}. 
Independent Company Independent Company Independent mpany 
Soe oe ets $7.60@$7.7 REE ee a ae $7.60@ $7.75 VG SS Dee aie $7.60@ $7.75 
$6.75@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $6.75@ $7.50 7.75@ 7.85 $6.75@$7.50 7.75@ 7.85 
6.50@ 7.00 7.6 7.7 7.25@ 7.50 7.6 7.75 7.00@ 7.35 7.60@ 7.75 
7. 7.25 7.75@ 7 7. 7.75 7.75 7.00@ 7.75 7.75 
a 8 25 «7 900 8 0 867 43 > 8 25 7.90@ 8 10 ses 7,900 8 
7.8 F id ‘ ¢ a : 7.85 8.00 .90@ 8.10 
8.25@ 8.50 8058 8.25 8.1 8.35 $038 8.25 8.00@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 7.60* 7.20* 
7.75@ 8.25 7.9 8.10 3 8.25 7.9 8.10 7.85@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.i0 
8.25@ 8.50 8.05@ 8.25 8.1 8.35 8.05@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.15 8.05@ 8.25 
4 tie oo 5.00 6.08 6.45 4 350 5 00 6.03 > 6 45 sos 5% 45 
" ; a ls : F J P 4.25@ 4.75 6.05@ 6. 
4.25@ 5.00 6130 6.25 4.50@ 5.00 6130 6.25 4.50@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.25 
6. 10* 5.60* 6. 10* 5.60* 6. 10* 5.60* 
2.00@ 2.75 3.50 2.3 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 3.00 3.50 
2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.50 
ie 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.25 2.50 1.90@ 2.25 2.50 
1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
1.35 1.50 1.50 Pa 1.50 1.50 1.35@ 1.60 1.50 
1.00@ 1.25 1.50 +; 1.25 1.5¢ 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 
SAP AC 2.50 ie omelets 2.50 Pe: en Nas 2.50 


~ *Net tons, f.o.b. mines. Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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COAL AGE 








Foreign 





And Export News 


Market 

















British Wage Revisions for January Permit 
Lower Prices; Home Markets Dull 


Wage Cuts Cause Dissatisfaction Among Miners— 
Production Affected by Holiday Idleness—Conges- 


tion at Welsh Docks 


British production for the week ended 
Dec. 31, 1921, was affected by the 
holidays, the output slumping to 
3,050,000 gross tons, according to a 
cable to COAL AGE, as compared with 
4,965,000 tons the preceding week. 
Quotations for export are softer. 

As a result of the investigations of 
the joint auditors North Wales colliers 
have received a January wage increase 
of 3d. per day, which brings their 
wages up to 9s. 5d. per day. 

The Welsh coal fields are rarely en- 
tirely free from trouble; in the Maesteg 
area the men, acting on the recom- 
mendation of their leader, have decided 
to tender fourteen day’s notice at all 
collieries in the district. The trouble 
is due to the fact that the owners have 
refused to reinstate men previously 
dismissed because they claimed the 
minimum wage in some cases, and in 
others because they declined to work 
as “scab” labor in the places of dis- 
charged men. The men also complain 
that they are losing various bonuses 
and allowances which they have been in 
the habit of receiving for years past. 

Trouble has also appeared in the West 
Yorkshire area. The West Yorkshire 
Coalowners’ Association has asked to 
be allowed to withdraw from the East- 
ern Area Board on the ground that they 
are unable to pay the district rates as 
provided for in the National Agreement. 

January wages in Northumberland 
have been reduced to 85.76 per cent 
above the basis, or only 5.76 per cent 
above the minimum provided for in 
the National Agreement. These rates 
are now 23.84 per cent above the 1914 
level, while the cost of living index 
remains 99 per cent over pre-war. The 
trade generally in this area is improv- 
ing and the rise in exports * main- 
tained. 

Demands from India and the Far 
East are keeping Wales busy through- 
out January, though congestion at the 


Hampers Coal Output 


Welsh docks is still a source of griev- 
ance and is preventing many pits from 
reopening. 

Durham miners will undergo a wage 
cut of 25.86 per cent this month. This 
cut represents a loss in wages varying 
from 9d. to is. 1.44d. The Forest of 
Dean miners’ wages are being reduced 
by 2 per cent, coal-face men now get- 
ting 7s. 5d. per shift. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
Dec. 24, 1921, was 1,889,000 metric 
tons, while during the week ended Dec. 
31 the output was 1,477,000 tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to COAL AGE. 

ITaLy—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted on the Genoa market at 
37s. 6d., according to a cable to COAL 
AGE. This compares with 38s. 3d. on 
Jan. 7. 

HoLLAND—Quotations on the Rotter- 
dam markets show British coal at 18 
guiden or 31s. Late December quota- 
tions averaged 16.75 gulden or 29s. 





High Operating Costs Keep French 
Coal at Mines; British Sales 
Increase 


The French coal market is stationary. 
Operators are faced by the hard British 
competition and find it hard to dispose 
of their output. On the other hand, the 
men are fighting to avoid a reduction 
of wages, and the result is that the 
mines have to keep their coals in stock. 
This of course has of late given some 
impetus to the sale of British coals. 

The French industry has had reason 
to complain about the insufficient de- 
liveries of coke by Germany. The 
minimum figure provided for under the 
Reparations Act is 15,000 tons a day. 
Of late this has been as low as 9,000 
tons, and quite a few blast furnaces 
have had to stop. Energetic steps are 
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taken to bring the German deliveries to 
the normal level. 

The position as regards output and 
stocks at the mines is as follows: 


Stocks at the mines: 
Aug. 31 Sept. 30 
.-1,631,620 1,712,343 
608,164 670,190 


France ... 

Saar District 
Stocks in French ports a 

(foreign coals) ...... 689,584 
Stocks held by: 

Railway companies. .1,306,726  1.383,265 


690,770 





Paris gasworks ..... : 193,265 
Electric group ...... a5 ai 50,771 
Production for October: 
BUNNINOES So Wis: 5, bs0%0. 05's lore 2,592,219 
Saar District ...... 749, 554 
FRENCH IMPORTS, OCTOBER, 1921 
Coal Tons 
ER RONEN ids 0 65nd Rials wea ae ss 777,645 
ee eee eee ee ere: 176,167 
SS OS oe 20,745 
Se RT ar ore 373,170 
MD inthis. Go 'c wels! swe» % aS ee sire 115,147 
Gimer COUNETIOS x «i. csecd Seca 325,731 
een MINE .5 ct inte bos > 6 eee ate 1,808,605 
Coke 
IN B= ht 5 i she paved o's oe G Wo abels 12,640 
RRNN, RPUORION ois coe wo 0% wi aces wists 19 
Oe rw ee ree rere 27,569 
Other Gountries .. ..6..c ee scewes 413 
cu) i —— Ee er 40,641 
Briquets 
SS ae ee) | 32,948 
REIIIINERS , Givg 6 Ki so os hice ee trie wore 48,070 
Germany ... lad ola valence ata 23,488 
Other CAMS Sok ca cenit ake ne 
POLO! DYING oe 6 seks ass 104,506 
Dita, QA RCIA oes 0. 3s ss 5005.08 SOS, T On 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


Foret 'n Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 
PIERS 
Jan. 14+ 


Jan. 7 
Pool 9 New York.....$5.50@$5.65 $5. 45@$5.60 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.20@ 5.35 5. 20@. 5.30 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.50 


Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.10@ 5.40 . ". 30 
Pool 71, oe: - 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.60 
Pool 1. -.* . 4.65@ 4.75 4.70@ 4.90 
Pools 587 amp. Rds 4.25 4.30 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.50@ 4.60 4.50@ 4.60 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9 New York.... 5.80@ 5.95 5.75@ 5.90 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.50@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.60 
Pool 9. Philadelphia... 5.60@ 5.85 5.60@ 5.85 
Poo] 10. Philadelphia.. 5.40@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.75@ 4.85 4.80@ 5.10 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 4.60@ 4.70 4.60Qa; 4.75 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... f.o.b 4M, fyo.h 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 65s. f.o.b f.o.b 
Welsh, RUD 5 3's 5 c:06.6 45s. Save 45s. f.o.b 
Welsh, La Plata....... —- f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.o.b 
Welsh. Marseilles... 125 fr. f.0.b. 125 fr. f.o. 
Welsh, Genoa......... 40s. t.i.b. 40s. t.i.b. 
Welsh, Madéj.a....... 42s. 6d. f.a.s, 42s. 6d. f'a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 
wens. Malta.. .. 45s. f.o.b 45s. f.o.b 
h, St. Michaels. aes 60s. t.i.b. 60s. t.i.b 


Welsh Las Palmas... .42s. 6d. f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s. 


Port Said. .. 51s. 6d. f.0.b. 51s. 6d. f.0.b. 
Belgian, Antwerp.. 32s. 6d 32s. 6d 
IOS 55 ex's i655 42s. 46s. 
SUE os iontsautehasis = 38 rupees 38 rupees 
fe Re eee 42s. 6d. s, 


Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff: Jan. 7 Jan. 14+ 
Admiralty, Large...... 24s. 9d. 24s. 6d@ 25s.. 
Steam, Smalls....... 18s. 6d.@ 19s. 183.@ 19s. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 23s. 6d. 23s. 6d.@24s.. 
re 21s. 9d. 21s.@ 21s. 64. 
Best Bunkers......... 21s. 3d 208. 61@ 21s. 


* Advance over previous week shown in heavy 
type declines in ‘talics. 





Hampton Roads Pier’ Situation 
N. & W. Piers, Lambert’s — Week Ended—~ 


Point: Jan§5 = Jan. 12 
DRS ee 1,103 1,277, 
Tons on hand........... = 66,424 67,645 
Tons dumped............ sate 94,234 86,525 
Tonnage waiting....... 2,800 7,450 

Virginian Ry. Piers, bow all's 8 

Point: 

Cars onhand............ 926 781 
ea ee a ees 51,400 42,950 


Tons dumped. . Wes bee a 
Tonnage w: aiting. eee ee oe 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 


Cars on hand..........:.. a 616 605 
Tons on hand....... ba a3" 30,800 30, 250° 
Tons dumped..... d Mop i 44,800 34,469 
Tonnage waiting. . ; Soh. ei eee 7,320: 
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Reports 
From the Market Centers 














New England 





BOSTON 


Dull Market — Railroads Report Less 
Traffic — Hampton Roads Coals Some- 
what Steadier —Improvement in An- 
thracite Only Slight. 


Bituminous—Aside from small scat- 
tering purchases the current market is 
lifeless. The Hampton Roads agencies 
are distributing a little tonnage at the 
various rehandling points and there is 
also a slightly better movement of best 
grades from central Pennsylvania. 
Buyers continue indifferent, however, 
and anything approaching a reaction is 
still some distance ahead. 

Not only is there no railroad buying 
but the New England roads report a 
falling off in general traffic as compared 
with early December. With less coal 
consumed by the railroads it is clear 
there can be no improvement in condi- 
tions during January. 

Prices show little change. The Penn- 
sylvania grades are held at the mini- 
mum figures which different operators 
set for themselves some months ago. 
Spasmodic attempts are made to re- 
sume operation but in the Clearfield 
district there is small hope of realizing 
more than $1.75@$1.85 per net ton 
even for grades that have been classi- 
fied as among the best in that region. 
Hampton Roads coals also show little 
change. On cars Boston and Providence 
for Inland delivery $6.25@$6.40 still 
continues the basis for Pool 1. 

The smokeless grades generally are 
steadier as to price than was the case 
a fortnight ago. Operators are more 
closely confining their output to week 
-to-week requirements and the surplus 
at the piers has been materially cut 
down. Looking at the market as a 
whole, it is safe to say there is less in- 
clination to force sales than has hitherto 
been the rule. 

Anthracite—Retail trade is some- 
what better than in December. It will 
take some time, however, for this to 
react favorably on the wholesaler, the 
tonnage in dealers’ yards being about 
three times what it was a year ago. 





Tidewater—FEast 





NEW YORK 


Anthracite Shows Improvement—Steam 
Sizes Move Better—Bituminous Market 
Firmer—Many Contract Inquiries Re- 
ceived—Most Operators Not Quoting. 


Anthracite—There was some improve- 
ment in the situation last week. De- 
mand for all sizes indicated heavier 
consumption but was far from normal. 
The greatest activity, however, centered 
on barley, which only a short while back 
was the hardest to move. 

There is a strong tendency on the 
part of consumers to buy only as 
needed. Because of this, retail dealers 
who have their yards filled with coal 


are not moving it as rapidly as they 
would like. 

The steam coals are in demand as 
the surplus has been cut down consider- 
ably by the reduced production. The 
better grades of independent coals were 
quoted as much as 10c. above the regu- 
lar company circular. 

Bituminous—Conditions were slightly 
improved. Demand was stronger while 
the tonnage available at the local piers 
was considerably below normal re- 
quirements. Local deliveries were not 
interrupted by the strike of harbor boat- 
men. Wholesalers report a little more 
activity. At the same time buyers are 
looking for the lowest prices, also tak- 
— consideration the quality of the 
coal, 

There has been an increased number 
of inquiries concerning contracts for 
the new coal year, but operators as a 
rule are not quoting because of the un- 
certainty of conditions on April 1. 
Stray quotations for contracts for the 
better grades have been heard ranging 
$2.75@$3.20, while certain Fairmont 
coals have been quoted around $2, all 
of these being subject to wage condi- 
tions. 

There has not been much improve- 
ment in demand for industrial con- 
sumption but there has been a decided 
improvement in the feeling. Conditions 
in the export and bunker markets con- 
tinue unchanged. 


PHILADELPHIA 





Better Anthracite Buying — Retail 


Prices Still Unstable — Steam Moves 
Easier — Bituminous Market Shows 
Signs of Life—Some Contract Negoti- 
ations—R.R. Buying Increases. 


Anthracite——Recent buying at retail 
has been fair. This bolstering has been 
brought about by an old-time storm of 
snow and wind, which quickly put the 
consumer in the mood to take in coal. 
Operators also have felt the better 
weather conditions. There has been a 
general increase of working time among 
the independents. 

The companies report a strengthen- 
ing of all steam sizes. Large users of 
buckwheat and rice have urged in- 
creased shipments, as the amount of 
independent coal which they have been 
able to buy at cut prices has been re- 
duced by short working time. 

Bituminous.—There is only a mod- 
erate amount of spot buying, the con- 
sumer still being quite wary of taking 
in more coal than needed for current 
consumption. It has been a good many 
years since business has been solicited 
so closely, with many concerns offering 
valuable service, such as the use of 
combustion experts, which was almost 
unheard of a few years ago, except with 
the most progressive. 

Recently there seems to have been 
considerable effort on the part of some 
interests to get contract business, hav- 
ing in mind the possibility of a strike 
after April 1. The most active ones 
in this move seem to be those who can 
control non-union tonnage, using this as 
an argument with the consumer to 
assure some kind of protection. 
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Some producers believe that the rail- 
roads who formerly contracted for a 
large proportion of their tonnage, will 
decline to enter into agreements. They 
have been so successful with prices 
slightly under the market that they 
seem inclined to go through with the 
plan indefinitely, feeling that in the 
event of any trouble they will be the 
last to suffer, if at all. There recently 
has been some increased spot buying on 
account of the rail lines, who are stock- 
ing a little tonnage. 





BALTIMORE 


Georges Creek and Upper Potomac 
Operators and Miners Deadlocked on 
Wage Cut — Bituminous Market Very 
Soft—Hard Coal Demand Improves. 


Bituminous—Demand remains poor on 
line business with prices to correspond. 
The export movement is at a’standstill 
and operators and miners of the Georges 
Creek regions have failed to reach an 
agreement for a cut in wage scale which 
was calculated to re-open some of the 
operations. 

The conference in Baltimore between 
operators and miners of the Georges 
Creek and Upper Potomac fields ended 
in a deadlock, and there will be no 
general change until April 1. Some 
operators have made cuts from the 
agreement as individuals and are 
operating on that basis. 

The general result would seem to be 
that the mines will stay idle in large 
measure until April 1, especially as the 
call for coal is so light and prices so 
low at present as to make operations 
none too profitable, while after April 1 
there seems to be no doubt but that a 
largely decreased wage scale will go 
into effect. 

Anthracite—While not as satisfactory 
as in former years there has been a 
spurt in buying. Orders are coming 
in in much better shape with the present 
cold spell. 

Local yards are still fairly well sup- 
plied, and there is at this time no fear 
of a shortage in any size. Prices have 
undergone no change and there now 
seems little likelihood of a readjustment 
from present schedules before the ap- 
proach of spring. 





BUFFALO 


No Change in Local Market — Non- 
Union Coals Fill Bulk of Demand— 
Anthracite Sales Below Normal—Coke 
Tonnage Light. 


Bituminous—The trade has recovered 
somewhat from the holiday dullness, 
but is still decidedly quiet, with not 
much prospect of becoming active 
before the April suspension. With 
the present slow rate of consumption 
buying will not need to be very strong 
to keep up the supply. 

The fact that at present a great part 
of the coal is turned out from non-union 
mines has been overlooked by those who 
predicted that there would need to be 
a spurt to provide enough to carry con- 
sumers over the suspension. 

Quite a large amount of coal is offer- 
ing at low figures although standard 
shippers mostly manage to avoid it. 
They refuse to help out the operators 
who send out their coal unsold and let 
it go at a sacrifice, believing that it 
will do the most good in the trade that 
way. With last year one of continual 
sag it is time that something was done 
to get it on a better basis. : 

No particular change in bituminous 
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prices has taken place. The jobbers 
quote all prices weak at former levels. 
Anthracite—The trade is about as 
quiet as it ever was at this time of the 
year. The sellers are much astonished 
over the situation. Nobody can say 
how the householders can get along 
with one-half to two-thirds of what has 
usually been burned in the season. 





Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Spot Market a Weather Proposition— 
Price Cuts Only a Slight Aid—Indus- 
trials Quiet, but Signs of Improvement 
Seen. 

There has been some increase of sales, 
although not large. It merely estab- 
lishes that under no conditions will 
there be much activity in coal selling, 
so long as commercial conditions re- 
main as they are. When severe weather 
causes increased consumption, the 
orders are based upon the minimum 
which may serve to cover immediate 
needs. As soon as this subsides, the 
pick-up in selling falls away also. 

Demand from the steam frade is con- 
fined to narrow channels and there is 
nothing to suggest any immediate 
change for greater buying. Indus- 
trially, the situation is slow. There are 
some instances of shops resuming ac- 
tivity after a shutdown during the holi- 
days or longer, but this merely serves 
to offset the extra dullness which at- 
tended the holidays. Some of the rail- 
roads are soon to put on larger forces 
in car repair work. This is promising 
as indicating that the roads see coming 
needs of additional rolling stock. 


DULUTH 
Outlook Much Brighter —Iron Range 
Activity Noted — Domestic Movement 
Slow Despite Price Cuts. 

Although shipments slumped during 
the past week owing to warm weather, 
the outlook is brighter than at any time 
since navigation closed. Every day 
the industrial situation is reported as 
brighter, and it seems probable that 
the Iron Range and manufacturing con- 
cerns will take a large amount of sur- 
plus stocks before navigation opens. 

Industrial orders are much larger but 
household consumption remains low. 
Several towns throughout northern Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, which would 
normally have received about ten cars 
of coal up to this time of year, have 
not even put in an order for one car so 
far. The mild weather is aiding con- 
sumers to burn wood in these places 
and coal has not been used. 











Inland West 


CHICAGO 


New Year Brings Some Failures and 
Consolidations — Market for Domestic 
Poor—Anthracite Moves Slowly. 


As was expected, the first of the year 
brought to light a few failures in the 
coal business. These failures, for most 
part, were wholesalers, and while they 
have been relatively unimportant have 
made operators very careful to whom 
they offer their coal. There have also 
been a few consolidations. Practically 
every case of this sort has been a de- 
cided benefit to the trade. 
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The domestic market is extremely 
poor. Retailers are continuing in 1922 
the very unsatisfactory policy of buy- 
ing only in small lots at lowest prices. 

The steam coal market is quiet in- 
deed. The few concerns working are 
able to get as much coal as they want 
at reasonable prices, and are not stock- 
ing. 





CINCINNATI 


Prices Touch Bottom — Underselling 
Becomes Difficult— Market Absorbs 
Heavier Tonnage—Retailers More Ac- 
tive. 


Values are steadily swinging around 
to the place where agencies find it 
difficult to undersell competitors; in 
other words, for the first time in six 
months certain makes of coal have 
come to the place where the price is 
fixed, with little rises or declines, by 
reason of supply and demand. This has 
been shown several times within the 
past few weeks here and it has also 
been shown that those makes which 
permit of underselling can still be pared 
down. 

A good illustration is the precipitous 
decline of southeastern Kentucky block. 
Within the past week one concern, in 
an effort to fill up on domestic busi- 
ness, cut the price to $2.25 a ton. In 
a short time this was the standard 
price. On the other hand, the slack, 
which ranged 75c.@$1.25 for weeks 
has risen to $1 and higher. 


COLUMBUS 


Colder Weather Stimulates Domestic 
Buying—Steam Business Is Still Slow 
—Softer Screenings Market. 


With retailers doing better business, 
orders for replenishment of their stocks 
are coming in. This applies more 
especially to northern Ohio and sec- 
tions of Michigan. There is no cor- 
responding increase in the steam move- 
ment. 

Stronger retail prices are developing 
with the buying movement. Hocking 
lump is selling $6@$6.50 and West Vir- 
ginia splints $6@$7.50. Pocahontas is 
fairly strong at $8.75@$9 and anthra- 
cite is $14.50. Householders are buy- 
ing in small lots. 

Manufacturing establishments to a 
certain extent are resuming operations 
but their fuel requirements are not 
large. With a better domestic demand 
the screenings market is expected to 
weaken. 





CLEVELAND 


Possible Coal Strike Effects Reflected 
im Slightly Better Market — Industrial 
Outlook Improves — Labor Liquidation 
Necessary. 


The feeling is growing stronger 
among industrial consumers that a 
miners’ walk-out is inevitable. More- 
over they are extremely anxious that 
the operators hold out for substantial 
reductions, because it is pointed out 
that the relatively high wages of miners 
constitute one of the serious drags on 
industrial machinery. It is generally 
recognized that current coal prices are 
in many cases lower than production 
costs justify. Consequently, the next 
essential step in the process of read- 
justment is to bring down union miners’ 
scales. This development should go 


hand in hand with further reductions 
of the wages of railroad employees. 
Some consumers, although inclined to 
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buy coal because of the prospective 
strike, are postponing ordering as long 
as possible in the hope that freight 
reductions will be made. One other 
factor which soon will become effective, 
according to present indications, is that. 
of reviving industrial operations. 
Buying has been so low since October. 
that stocks are now meager and any 
expansion of activity will force buyers. 
into the coal market. In Detroit there 
are five times as many men employed as 
there were in the same week of 1921, 








Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Retail Trade Picks Up—Strike Problem 
Complicated by Howat’s Order. 


The temperature has been more sea- 
sonable during the past week than for 
any time this winter. This has resulted 
in some retail activity but no dealers 
are using more than half their facilities 
for delivering coal. 

The Kansas strike becomes more of 
a problem every day. Howat has ap- 
parently ordered the striking miners 
back to work. These are the outlaw 
strikers that defied the national or- 
ganization. If the operators take any 
of these men back it will result in a 
strike, as they are without cards of 
membership in the United Mine 
Workers. 

It would seem that these followers 
of Howat have given enough trouble and 
it will be a good time to get rid of them, 
as they have held their jobs, not be- 
cause of any efficiency but because they 
were followers of Howat and did his 
‘bidding which has cost the operators 
millions of dollars. To take these 
men back would be recognizing Howat’s 
authority and repudiating Lewis who 
has acted with fairness and good judg- 
ment. 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


Cool Weather Helps Retail Trade— 
Wholesale Market Still Dull—Domestic 
Prices Reduced. 

Weather conditions the past week 
have been more favorable for the re- 
tail dealers. However, stocks have not 
been reduced to a point demanding re- 
plenishment, and therefore the whole- 
sale trade has received no benefit so 
far. Quotations on lump show further 
reduction, but the demand is light and 
lower prices fail to induce more active 
buying. 

Commercial requirements continue at 
a low level and there appears little 
prospect of material improvement in 
the near future. Industries using steam 
coal are operating on short and irregu- 
lar schedules, only buying coal in such 
quantities as needed for immediate use. 


LOUISVILLE 
Improvement Very Slow — Continued 
Mild Weather Retards Trade—Screen- 
ing Moves Best. 

The trade is about as quiet as it 
could possibly be at this time of year, 
and still be operating. Retailers are 
cutting yard stocks down a little 
through slow sales and non-replace- 
ment. Industrial operations are light, 
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railroad consumption small, and gas 
and byproduct companies are not much 
interested in the current market. 

Some of the big interests which 
operate their own mines have been sell- 
ing in the open market for months 
past, as they cannot begin to consume 


their own production. Competition 
for such business as can be had is so 
keen, that it is hard work to make any 
sort of showing. 

Screenings, while reported at rela- 
tively low prices to keep them under 
mine run, are hardly to be had, as pro- 
duction is small, due to lack of prepared 
demand. Many concerns which usually 
burn screenings are taking mine run, 
but many are not equipped to burn 
mine run, and as a result are having 
trouble in locating fine-coal supplies. 


——=—_——_—————_ 


West 





DENVER 


More Mine Wage Cuts Pending—Pro- 
duction Limited to Low-Cost Opera- 
tions. 


Striking miners have virtually given 
up the fight against the reduction in 
wages of 30 per cent. The cut has been 
far-reaching, several mines under un- 
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ion contract, temporarily shutting 
down. 

Striking miners in Fremont County 
—the only place where the strike 
against the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.’s 
30 per cent wage cut has been effec- 
tive—have agreed to the reduced wage 
scale. Permission to reduce wages to 
the pre-war scale was given eleven 
smaller coal mining properties, operat- 
ing in Southern Colorado, by the Col- 
orado industrial commission. 

Of the cases still pending, that of 
the old Pike View coal mine, north of 
Colorado Springs, is considered the 
most important. It is the first lignite 
mine in the state in which notice has 
been given of a wage reduction. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retail Business Entirely a Weather 
Proposition — Production One-Half of 
Normal. 


Retail business is picking up again. 
This is due solely to weather conditions, 
for consumers are not showing a dis- 
position to store coal any more than 
they did a few months ago. 

The wholesale market is still rather 
quiet, but a little better locally on ac- 
count of the change in weather. Pro- 
duction is less than 50 per cent of 
normal. 
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From the Coal Fields 
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UNIONTOWN 


All Markets Stagnant—Contract Inter- 
est Appears—Spot Prices Are Soft. 


While the coal market continues 
stagnant there is evidence that big 
consumers are looking toward renewal 
of old or placing of new contracts for 
1922 delivery. Large railroad interests 
which have been receiving at least a 
part of their fuel requirements from the 
Connellsville region have inspectors on 
the job going over mines and facilities. 

Activity in the spot coal market is 
very limited. Prices continue soft and 
where sales are recorded the average 
price is $1.30@$1.50 for steam grades 
and $1.50 for byproduct. 

The coke market is inactive, there 
having been a lull since the closing of 
1922 delivery contracts. Quotations 
however, are unchanged, $2.75@$3 pre- 
vailing for standard quality with a 25c. 
discount for heating quality. Few sales 
are recorded for 72-hr. coke, with a 
price of $3.75@$4 prevailing. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Some Resumption at Lower Costs — 
Market Flabby — Non-Union Competi- 
tion Is Keen. 


Some resumption of operations was 
noted at mines where lower working 
arrangements had been made. In gen- 
eral the mining scale was so high that 
most producers remained idle. A few 
contract orders still held and a little 
railroad fuel was being handled but the 
spot market was inactive. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production Is Heavier—Demand Im- 
tage Slowly—Prices Still Unprofit- 
able. 


Operators are experiencing a slight 
increase in business. The prediction 
that the elimination of the transporta- 
tion tax on Jan. 1, would stimulate buy- 
ing had that effect to a certain extent. 
Even though the demand increased, 
there were no changes in prices and 
Pool 1 is quoted $2.85@$3; Pool 9, 
$2.20@$2.30; Pool 71, $2.25@$2.40; Pool 
10, $1.95@$2.10 and Pool 11, $1.65. 

That stabilization is necessary to 
stimulate production is very evident, as 
operators cannot make any profit at 
prices quoted. The first week of Jan- 
uary shows a production of 11,491 
loads, or an average of 2,298 per day. 
The output for the last week in Decem- 
ber was 9,234 cars. 


PITTSBURGH 


General Market Softer—Prices Down 
to $1.50 on Competitive Steam Mine 
Run — Carnegie Steel May Buy Mines 
Near Clairton. 


The coal market has grown even 
softer in the past week. Prices as low 
as $1.50 have been accepted on good 
sized lots of steam mine run by non- 
union producers in territory competitive 
with the Pittsburgh thin vein district, 
while #-in. gas of ordinary quality, un- 
til recently at $2.30 as minimum, has 
sold $2.15 and $2.10 or less. The Pitts- 
burgh district proper is still quiet. 

A rumor is in circulation that the 
Carnegie Steel Co. is negotiating for 
a considerable part of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. properties, near the Carnegie 
byproduct coking plant at Clairton. 
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ANTHRACITE 


Production Resumed After Holidays— 
Colder Weather Brings More Orders— 
All Sizes Move Better. 


A number of the Lehigh Valley 
mines have resumed operations, follow- 
ing a strike which was settied on the 
company’s terms. The convention of 
the United Mine Workers, which opened 
in Shamokin on Jan. 17, is being noted 
with interest, as it is expected that it 
will formulate the miners’ demands for 
the new wage scale. 

Continued cold weather together with 
the holiday cessation of production has 
increased the demand. Collieries are 
resuming work, independents being able 
to sell their output more easily than 
for some time past. A heavy snow- 
storm crippled production temporarily 
last week. 

Four men were entombed, three in- 
jured and several others had narrow 
escapes from death last week when 
twenty acres of land dropped in a mine- 


cave of gigantic proportions in the 


National Mine of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Production Slightly Heavier—Slow Up- 
turn in Consumption — Wage Contro- 


versy Not Yet a Market Factor. 

Reports from industrial centers dis- 
play considerable optimism and the 
volume of mining in eastern Ohio dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 7 may be con- 
strued as portraying a slight upturn in 
the coal business for the first week of 
the new year. 

The output for the week was 275,500 
tons or 53 per cent of potential capacity, 
compared with the preceding week, also 
consisting of five work days, when pro- 
duction was 257,000 tons. 

Inquiries are more numerous but 
urgency of fuel requirements is not as 
yet manifesting itself to the extent of 
any decided turn for the better. Spurts 
of extreme weather have given some 
encouragement to retailers and elicited 
inquiries from them looking to replen- 
ishment of depleted stocks. 

Industries are content to continue 
purchasing on a hand-to-mouth program 
and there is as yet no inclination to 
store for fear of a miners strike April 
1. There will have to be further reve- 
lations in the anticipated labor con- 
troversy before it becomes a market 
factor. 

With inventory periods passing and 
manufacturing establishments either re- 
suming or enlarging their operating 
schedules, the trade seems to be of the 
opinion that constructive developments 
overshadow the deterrent elements and 
a more healthy market situation is ex- 
pected before many weeks. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot Furnace Stiffer, Contract Fur- 
nace Easier — Foundry Unchanged — 
Production Declines. 

Furnace coke is easier on contract and 
stiffer on spot, bringing prices closer 
together and into a natural ‘alignment. 
While early in December two or three 
first-quarter contracts were made at 
$3.40 or $3.50, later in the month some 
business was done at about $3.25, while 
the latest contract reported is at $3.10. 

The spot furnace coke market, on 
the other hand, has stiffened. There 
was only a limited amount of coke 
available at less than $3. Foundry 
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coke continues in light demand, but 
prices are no easier. There remains 
some to be had at $3.75, but discriminat- 
ing buyers are taking considerable 
tonnages at $4.25. Present quotations 
are: Spot furnace, $3; contract furnace, 
$3.10@$3.20; spot foundry, $3.75@ 
$4.50. 

The Courier reports production in the 
week ended Jan. 7, at 47,120 tons by the 
furnace ovens, a decrease of 8,140 tons, 
and 34,010 by the merchant ovens, an 
increase of 840 tons, making a total of 
31,130 tons, a decrease of 7,300 tons. 





FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


R.R. Fuel Orders Increase—Spot De- 
mand Quiet Except for Slack—Heavy 
Oversupply of other Coals. 


FAIRMONT 


A decided increase in railroad fuel 
production was noted during the week 
ended Jan. 7. Other markets were 
extremely limited. Prices failed to 
show any recovery and there was a 
good deal of coal under load on sidings 
as the week came to a close. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Railroad fuel tonnage also increased 
in this field. Commercial mines were 
restricted by poor markets to about 25 
per cent of capacity. Spot demand was 
negligible. and contract orders alone 
permitted an output. Slack was in 
best call because of the scarcity. 








Middle Appalachian 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Steadier Production Follows Holidays 
—Slack Coal the Only Spot Activity— 
Contract Orders and Inquiries Increase. 


KANAWHA 


Operations were slightly greater dur- 
ing the first week of January but only 
because the field was recovering from 
the holiday idleness. Only slack was 
in demand and no-bills on other grades 
were heavy. Contract orders were in- 
creasing a trifle. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


More coal was loaded in the Logan 
field due to greater contract activity 
and a better market for slack. To fill 
the latter demand, however, meant a 
further accumulation of domestic sizes 
for which there was no market. 

Following the holiday period, Wil- 
liamson mines worked more steadily. 
Standing orders constituted the main 
activity. pe cog sizes were sluggish 
which held down slack tonnage and 
= for higher spot prices on that 
coal. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Big Sandy mines produced 25 per 
cent of capacity, this slight increase be- 
ing made possible by more contract or- 
ders. The spot market was as quiet 
as ever, prices being unchanged. 





*LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Pre-Holiday Conditions Return—Some 
Resumption at Lower Wages — Slack 
in Good Call—Healthier Line of In- 
quiry. 

NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


More New River mines were planning 
to get into operation during the week 
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ended Jan. 7, with a lower wage scale 
in effect. That was the only method 
by which it was possible to get back 
into the market, and the slim demand 
made this none too easy. 

Winding Gulf production failed to 
recover from the holiday slump al- 
though there was a little more firm- 
ness to the spot market. Tidewater in- 
quiries were becoming more plentiful 
as the available supplies at the piers 
diminished. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Production in the Pocahontas region 
increased slightly although producers 
had to content themselves mainly with 
contract business as the spot market 
was unchanged. Much of the output 
went to Western destinations and only 
for slack was there a good demand. 

Tug River entered the new year with 
a larger output, although the field was 
much below capacity owing to inability 
to find a market in excess of contract 
orders. A regular flow continued to 
steel companies and Western consum- 
_— there was a distinct call for 
slack. 














Middle West 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Trade Sluggish — Steam De- 
mand Slow—Relief Must Come Through 
Lower Wages. 


The writer spent part of last week in 
the Northwest and called on a number 
of retail dealers who ordinarily do a big 
business at this time of the year. 
Everywhere the story was the same. In 
every small town there have been very 
lately, a number of failures. These 
failures, while undoubtedly unimportant 
in the aggregate, are having a tremen- 
dous influence on the people. Strict 
economy in everything is the order of 
the day and buying, when it is done at 
all, is only done when the farmer is 
faced with absolute necessity. 

Dealers are now spreading their buy- 
ing over half a dozen firms and buying 
only on the longest terms. Some oper- 
ators are selling on a sixty to ninety 
day basis, but this method of doing 
business has been frowned upon by 
more reliable and responsible com- 
panies. 

Screenings are holding firm in price. 
The market has not felt any great pres- 
sure which eventually will be brought 
to bear when the industries become a 
little alarmed over the coal strike prob- 
lem which must be faced in facil A 
few of the larger coal companies are 
telling their trade that difficulty can be 
looked for with the United Mine 
Workers as soon as their present con- 
tract expires, but up to date this propa- 
ganda has been practically fruitless, so 
far as drumming up business is con- 
cerned. 

The big buyer apparently does not 
care whether there is a strike or not, 
because he sees no signs in the future 
that he is going to have much running 
time. There will, of course, be some 
buying before the first of April, but 
operators today do not think the volume 
will be anywhere near as great as was 
expected two months ago. 

Illinois operators are coming out 
flat-footed in favor of the abolition of 
the check-off and a very drastic reduc- 
tion in wages. It is expected that poor 
running time between now and the ex- 
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piration of the present agreement wil] 
put the miners in a more amenable 
frame of mind. Illinois and Indiana 
operators cannot continue as they have 
been because competition from Eastern 
coals is growing keeher every day. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Movement Light—Prices Down to Pro. 
duction Cost—Railroads Beginning to 
Store — Some Commercial Buying for 
Future. 


Throughout the entire Carterville 
field several mines are still idle. Com- 
panies having several properties are 
usually operating only one. The steam 
situation is perhaps the best. Screen- 
ings and small nut sizes are moving 
fairly well. 

No one particular section is getting 
much domestic coal. There will be a 
run of lump for a few days and then it 
will run to egg and perhaps nut, so 
that there is always an abundance of 
some sizes at the mine which has a 
tendency to congest conditions. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. is 
beginning to store some coal. There 
are about 35,000 tons in storage now 
and it expects to lay in perhaps 50,000 
tons more. The Wabash now has 75,000 
tons in storage and is expected to put 
down 175,000 to 200,000 tons. The Chi- 
cago & Alton is also storing coal. The 
M. K. & T., Eastern Division, has some 
storage ahead and is laying in more. 
The Rock Island lines are gradually 
accumulating a pile. The Cotton Belt 
has always carried a fairly decent ton- 
nage ahead but it is understood that 
it is arranging to store for the 
future. 





WESTERN KENTUCKY 


General Demand Slow — Individual 
Wage Cuts—Lower Scale Necessary. 


The situation is not especially promis- 
ing. Many mines are down and de- 
mand is poor. Reductions in Alabama 
coals have made it harder for western 
Kentucky to enter some of the Southern 
districts. 

Retailers are not stocking anything. 
Industrial consumption continues low. 
While there is some little demand for 
screenings it is not as good as it was. 

It is understood that a few operators 
have reduced wages under private 
agreements with workers, but the scale 
is being maintained as a whole. How- 
ever, a renewal of the present scale 
is not even given any consideration. 
Operators cannot pay present wages 
and meet competition of fields which 
are not unionized. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production Increased—Prices Lowered 
to Meet Keen Competition. 


The second week of January has 
brought a ray of hope for the industry. 
No great change for the better has oc- 
curred, but production in the Bell and 
Harlan fields has been increased. The 
L. & N. is pulling nearly twice as much 
coal from the mines on the Cumberland 
Valley Division as the average for De- 
cember. Hard work and keen competi- 
tion will predominate in 1922 and the 
sooner we settle down to the former the 
earlier we can meet the latter. 











